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This grammar aims to be a working text-book, primaiili/ adapted to (he 
needs of high school students. 

The part which deals with Sounds, Inflection, and Word-Fonnation was 
written by the junior author, who is also mainly responsible for matters of 
orthography, hidden quantity, etc, throughout the book; the part which deals 
with Syntax, Word-Order, Versification, the Calendar, etc., and the sugges- 
tions with regard to Pronunciation in 39-40, were written by the senior author; 
but both parts have been worked over carefully and in detail by both authors. 

In the Phonology, Inflection, and Word- Formation, the authors have been 
conservative in the introduction of matters of comparative grammar. In gen- 
eral they have aimed to give only such historical explanations as are certain 
and reasonably simple, and deal with the relations between existing Latin 
forms, not with the relations between a Latin form and one of another 
language. For example, the statement that original final i became e (44, 3) 
would not be made, if it were useful only in understanding the relation 
between Latin ante and Greek drrC, but is introduced because, aside frorr, 
the existence of the original form in antl-cipG, it explains why the Nominative- 
Accusative Singular Neuter of an l-stem (e.g. maia) ends in e. 

While, then, only a limited amount of historical grammar has been included, 
pains have been taken to frame whatever statements are made as to the 
relations of forms in the light of our knowledge o£ the actual historical 
development, so that, while not always expressed or arranged in the way one 
would adopt in a strictly historical grammar, they may serve as a sound 
foundation for possible further study, instead of fostering wrong conceptions 
which must be overcome later. 

Questions of pronunciation, hidden quantity, orlhogiaphy, etc., have 
received careful and independent study, though space does not permit the 
presentation of the arguments in favor of the views adopted. Departures 
from the usual practice in such matters may cause some temporary difficulty 
to the teacher; but this cannot justify the authors in perpetuating what they 
believe to be errors. 

No attempt is made to treal early Lalin fully, but some of its most striking 
peculiarities are mentioned. 

In the Syntax, the probable relationships of the constructions treated are 
indicated by the arrangement. Where this is not of itself sufficient, and the 
origin of the construction is easy to understand, a brief explanation is added, 
as of the Subjunctive in Generali2ing Clauses in the Second Person Singular 
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Indefinite (804, a, a). Where the eiplanation is more difficult, ot would 
demand too much space (a£ of the origin of the Subjunctive of Actuality, or 
of the Historical Infinitive), nothing is said. This ksi statement applies in 
general to the constiuctions of composite origin (illustrated in S15, 3). 

In the treatment of (he verb, subordinate clauses have been put with the 
independent constructions to which they stand related ; for their essential 
nature is thus best understood, while the demand made upon the memory is 
reduced. Where contrasting constructions with another mood exist, cross- 
references are given. 

The constructions dealt with have been treated in as brief and simple a 
mannei as is consistent with the actual facts of usage ; but it has not been 
thought that mere omission necessarily makes the student's work easier. 
Indeed, the additiim of categories will at a number of points be found to make 
tor simplicity. Thus the new category Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety 
(S12) at once illumines such an example as qnid ti hs.T\tKa,viky ikould I urgt 
yeu f Cic. Cat. t, 9, 24, which formerly had to be forced under the Subjunctive 
of Deliberation, though there is no shade of deliberation In it. In the same way, 
the clear recognition (871) of a use of the Present Indicative with powers cor- 
responding to those of a number of constructions in other moods or tenses 
will lighten the difficulties of any thoughtful teacher or student. Thus the 
Present Indicative after uitequam, which Cicero uses in the Orations more 
tl.an twice as frequently as the Subjunctive, the Present Indicative in a clearly 
future condition with ri, as in Cic. Cat. 2, 5, 11, and the Present Indicative in 
questions like quid agS, Aen. 4, 534, now become intelligible ; and the student 
will not have to warp his grammatical conscience with the old explanation 
that, in all these cases, the act is practically " now going on." 

The field covered is the syntax actually found in high school Latin, with 
the addition of a comparatively small number of constructions, which were 
necessary for the general skeleton of the treatment. Our Latin grammars, 
even the shorter ones, have included much that does not occur at all in high 
school Latin, and much (as, e.g., the id genus idiom) that is either rare or 
non-OCCurrent in the Latm ordinarily read in colleges. On the other band, 
much in the way of special idiom that does occur in the ordinary college Latin 
has been omitted from our grammars. It has seemed best to the present 
authors to reserve all such constructions for a Supplement,' to follow this 
book. This Supplement wUl be at the service of the teacher, whether teach- 
ing in school or in college. The college teacher may choose to put it into 
the hands of his students, or may merely use it as a book of reference. In 
any case, however, students who are familiar with the 



The Supplement will also contain explanations of the origin of all constrnctions 

peculiar difficulty in the high school Latin, together 

tain further notes on pronUDCiation, word-order, and versification. 



which need special explanation, discussions of the moi 
certain constructions which present peculiar rjj'^— 1>- '- 
with fuller illustrations, botli (lom this Latin 
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principles explained in the present book irill have no difficulty In making 
their way through college Latin. 

Citations are given lot all the examples taken from actual Latin, and no 
change is made in any of them except the occasional omission of parts not 
beating upon the construction under treatment. The subject is often omitted 
where it has nothing to do with the construction to be illustrated. Wherever 
the Latin read in the high school affords a short and satisfactory example, that 
example has been used; and the proponion of such examples wilk be found 
to be unprecedentedly large. Other examples have here and there been 
chosen as simpler, or as affording parallels in a series (e.g., in 361), or as 
matching better in the exposition of allied or contrasting constructions (as in 
3S6, 306, S83, 3). But the worits thus necessarily drawn upon outside of the 
high school Latin are in many instances represented by only a single example 

Latin usage was of course a matter of constant growth and change. The 
ordinary division into early, Augustan^ and post-Augustan usage is unservice- 
able. After Cicero, the most rapid changes take place in Sallust (who forms 
an especial turning-point). Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and IJvy, — all belonging to 
the Augustan period. The division here made is into early Latin, Ciceronian 
Latin,! and later Latin (see Table of Authors Cited, p. xi); but it must be 
remembered that Lucretius and Catullus, who belong to the Ciceronian age, 
are occasional itmovators. — Where the phrase "poetic Latin" or the woid 
"poetry" is used, it is intended to cover Plautus and Terence as well as the 
later poets. 

The authois have allowed themselves the use of certain comparatively 
new forms of grammatical terminology, classification, or statement, which 
they believe to be helpful, as well as scientifically sound. Among these ate 
the following : the subdivisions Volilive Subjunctive, Anticipatory Subjunctive, 
Subjunctive of ObUgation or I'ropriety, Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty; the 
solution of the Subjunctive with dam, donee, qu«ad, antequam, and piiuiqnam 
as Anticipatory; the distinctions and phrases Act Anticipated and Prepared 
for. Anticipated and Forestalled, Anticipated and Deprecated; the phrases 
Determinative Clause, Volitive Substantive Clause, Optative Substantive 
Clause, etc., cum-Clause of Situation, Concession tor the Sake of Argument, 
etc. i the statement that each tense of the Subjunctive has the force of the 
IncKcative tense of the same name, and, in addition, each has a future force, 
etc. Many of these appear in the earlier publications of the senior author. 
Others were devised for purposes of his class-room. All of them have found 
acceptance in one or another of various grammars, grammatical writings, and 
text-editjons of authors, In various countries. That they have been taken up 

' The statements with regard to Ciceronian Latin are based upon the orations and 
)ne complete lexicons exist. Occasional exceptions 
be made when the rhetorical works and the letters 
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ao leaxiily into usage is a matter of much satisfaction, since it seems to show 
that other workers also have found them to be both intelligible and needful. 

It is hoped that the anangement and form of exposition found in the book, 
(ogethet with the division of case-uses and mood-uses into families, and the 
accompanying synopses, will lead the student to conceive of Latin syntax as a 
living and organic whole, not as a series of mechanical pigeon-holes. 

To specify all the obligations of the authors to the literatute upon the 
subjects treated would be impossible. Needless to say, they have availed 
themselves fuUy of Brugmann and Delbruck's Comparative Grammar, of the 
Latin GTammais of Lindsay, Sommer, Stolz and Schmalz, of Neue's Fonnen- 
iehre with its unrivalled statistical information, of the treatises of Madvig, 
Holtze, Dtaeger, Kiihner, Roby, Antoine, Riemann, Riemann and Goelzer, 
of the Schmalz-Landgraf revision of the Syntax of Reisig, of articles in the 
various journals, etc., as welt as of the school-grammars most widely used in 
this country and elsewhere. 

For proof-reading and suggestions, they are much indebted to Mr, E. M. 
Washburn, of the South Side Academy, Chicago; Mr. C. E. Dixon and Mr. 
W. F. Tibbetts, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Professors 
F. F. Abbott, G. L. Hendridtflon, F. B. Tarbell, and G. J. Laing, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor WillardK. Clement, of Evanslon, III: Professor 
J. C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania ; and Professor F. W. Shipley, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. Professor HempI of Michigan read the 
sections on Phonology in manuscript, and niade some important suggestions. 
In particular, thanks are due to Mr. R. A. von Minckwitz, of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, for many helpful suggestions ; to Pro- 
fessor G. E. Barber, of the University of Nebraska, for searching and valu- 
able criticisms; to Professor D. Thomson, of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for large collections of examples made by him for the purpose; and 
to Professor A. T. Walker, of the University of Kansas, for examples col- 
■ lected by him when Instructor in the University of Chicago for an Outline 
of the Uses of the Latin Moods and Tenses projected by the senior author, 
some of which examples have been used in the present grammar. And finally, 
the authors wish to record their especial indebtedness to Mr. C. H. Beeson, 
Fellow in the University of Chicago, formerly of the Peoria High School, 
whose .assistance has been generously and freely given at points and in ways 
too numerous to state in detaJL 

W. G. H. 
JUNB, 1903- C. D. B. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 

Part I 

PHONOLOGY 

THE ALPHABET 

1. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English, except 
that Latin has no w and no j. 

a, E occurs only in a few words, e.g. Ealendae, usually abbreviated 
to Kal. C, which comes from a form of the Greek letter Gamma, retains 
its original value of g in the abbreviations C. for Gaiiu and Cn. for Gnaeus. 
T and z are used, in Cicero's Ume aod later, in the transcription of words 
borrowed from the Greek. 

NOTH. The Latin alphabet appears in out English alphabet, with certain changes 
that have arisen in the course of time, either in the forms of the letteis {out small letters 
are tiie results of such changes, for the Romans regularly used only capitals), or in the 
evolution ol new characters which did not exist ot were not ncognlied as distinct letters 
by the Romans. Thus V was used for both vowel and consonant, as In CVX and TIR, 
and similarly 1 in IH and lAM. U was simply the rounded form of V, while J is a late 
variety of I. The distinction of the letters v and n is of such convenience as to be com. 
monly letained. On the other hand, since the consonantal value of i is restiicted to an 
easily defined position (11), there is less advantage in distinguishing it to the eye, and 
the use of 1 may well to discarded. 

THE LATIN SOUNDS 
Phonetic Explanations 

2. Vowels and Consonants. Vowels, such as a, e, o, etc., furnish the 
body of the syllable and bear its stress, while consonants, such as t,p, 
g, «, etc., are accessory. Thus in the word top the weight of the syllable, 
as it were, is in the o. 

English _y and w (as \nytt, wet), Latin consonantal i and t, are con- 
sonant*. But in their formation they are so closely allied to the i and » 
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2 Phonology [8 

vowels (as in pin, pull), difleriag from them mainly in being uttered 
more rapidly, that they are sometimes called Semivowels. 

3. Vowels are distinguished in various ways, among others as open 
and close. The a ra father is open, the tongue lying flat and the breath 
passing out without any obstruction ; whereas i (in pin) and u (in p»lt) 
are close vowels, the tongue being raised close to the roof of the mouth, 
leaving but a narrow space for the breath. Intermediate are the sounds 
of e in let and o in hot. Open and close are relative terms, an infinite 
number of degrees Iwing possible. The long i and m in machine, rule 
are still closer than the short i and u in pin, pull. So too the long e 
and o of they, no are closer than the short e and o of let, hot. 

4. NasaliMd vowels are such as are heard in the "nasal twang" 
which is so common in careless pronunciation. 

5. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are combinations of two voweb pro- 
nounced in the same breath-impulse, as ai in aisle, oi in coin. The 
stress is on the first vowel, the second being much less distinct 

6> Consonants are divided, according to the general nature of the 

1 . Liquids, as / and r. 

2. Nasals, as m, m, and ng (in singing). 

3. Fricatives or Spirants, as fs, s,th in thin or then, etc. Of these, 
s and t are also called Sibilants. 

4. Mutes or Stops, asp, t, b, etc. 

5. Aspirates or Aspirated Mutes. These are mutes closely foUowed 
by an additional breath-element, as in compounds like boat-house, loop- 
hole, etc., except that in these the mute and aspirate are in different syl- 
lables. The sounds of English th,ph in thin, physic are not aspirates, 

7. Consonants are divided, according to the position of the organs 
in play, \d\o: 

I . Labials, asp, b,f, m. 

X. Dentals, as t, d, n. 

3. Gutturals or Palatals, as k, g, ng (in singing). 

8. Consonants are divided, according as they are produced luith or 
■without vibration of the vocal chords, into ; 

1. Voiced Consonants or Sonants, as b, d, g, z, I, r, n, m. 

2. Voiceless Consonants or Surds, 3S p, t, k, s,f. 
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10] Tke Latin Sounds 3 

VOWELS 
9, The vowels are pronounced as follows : 

& as in the first syllable of orio. S about as in jm. 
i as \afathtr. i as \apin. 

e as in &/. i as in machine. 

fi about as in they. n as in puU. 

o about as in obty. & as in ntde. 

y like French n or German li (with the tongue in position to pronounce 
i as in machine, and lips in position to pronounce n as in rvU). 

a. True short a and short o do not exist in English in accented ijllabtes. latiii 
short a was like the long a in fathtr, but more qulcUy uttered. Short a apprcsched our 
short a in kol, but was made with the lips well rounded and well forward. In the pfoniui- 
dation of man; (though not of all) English^peaking people, it is beard ' 



accented syllable one must avoid the natural English tendency to lengthen the irowel, 
which would lead us into tlte serious error of pronouncing Latin port Uke English /dj/, 

b. TheEnglishiongvowelsinsuch words as ^^ify and nf are rut strictly pure h>wels, for 
they have a slight "vanishing" sound at the end, giving them the character o( diphthones, 
which may lie roughly indicated by f and fl". The Latin i and i were pure vowels 1^ 
the cortesponding German or French vowels (German Sa, Sclin: French lli, ckoii). 

t. The Latin long vowels differed from tlie short not only in Oie length of time taken 
for utterance, bat also (except In the case of a, 1} in quality, the long rowels being closer 
(see S) than Ibe short. This is also true of the Engljsh vowels. 

DIPHTHOHGS 

10. The diphthongs are pronounced as follows : 
a» like ai in aisle. eu as iikyoo, smoothly pronounced 

an like on in out. in the same breath-impulse. 

M like ei in coin. ni as o6-ee, smoothly pronounced in 

ei like ei in deign. the same breath-im pulse. 

a. The pronunciation of ae, oe, and an as monophthongs (u as open i, oe as close i, 

" IS current in vulgar speech from an early dale, but in cultivated speech 

-^^. pronunciation lasted well intt) imperial times. An eai'Uer form of ■« 
13 ol of oe. Uost cases of original of p^sed through oe to the monophthong 

i. The original diphthong en, once very common, was merged in prehistoric times 
with ou, and this on, still ex&ting in early Latin, passed on to 3. So original *desc6,l 
early Latin doocS, later dfloS. Hence it is that en is of somewhat rare occurrence in 
Latin, bang confined to some interjections Bke h»n, some Greek words like BuniB, snuth- 
east wind, and a few words in which tlie en was of recent origin, as sen, nan, cen (beside 
Ibe fuller forms slye, etc.). Menter was trisylhlnc throughout early and classical Latin. 
In Hntliiwun the first syllable was short, as if the spelling were n'atiqnam. 

' The asterisk (•) indicates an assumed form, that is, one which is not actnally found. 
fcut is TEconslnicted, either after paialiei forms which an found, or from out knowledge 
ffl the related forma of other languages. Some of the assumed forms given in this gram- 
mar are reomstmcted only as re^r^ the particular point under discussion, otlier matters 
which would only divert Uie attention being ignored. So, lor example, in 19, ii, tnni is 
*■'■* W (nme from •bto-nl, although the fully reconstructed form would be Mnl«-noi. 
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is frequent in aatly inscriptions, representing an originil ei (and also «i and ol 

'-ial syllables; seelB, -■ ■" ■' '■■■' '•-■- -' ■■ = -' ■ " 

tr dicS, inddo, Mrri. 
interjection hei and a few words 
<lE-inde. In most words ei forms two distinct syllables, as in ae-i-ncna. 

d. The diphthoi^ nl occurred at Rrst'only in the interjection hnl (so in German only 
in the exclamations kiii,ffm'). But it arose later in the pronominal forms hnic, cui, 
and hnlna, cuins, coming from earlier hoic, quoi, and bolns, quoins, which were still in 
use in the time of Cicero. In all other words ai forms (wo distinct syllables, as fu-it, 
habu-it, etc. And even hsic and cui are dissyllables in post-Augustan poetry. 

CONSONANTS 
11. Most consonants are pronounced as in English, but 
the following points are to be noted : 

c always has the k sound as in cat, never the s sound as in centre. 
% as 'yaget, never as mgem. 

B as in hiss, never voiced (i) as in his. 

ba (e.g. in urbs, etc.) like/.i in cups, not bs as in tubs. 

bt (e.g. in ob-tine5) is, pi. 

z always ks as in extra, never gz as in example. 

a before c, g, qu has the sound of ng in singing. Before a it lost its 
consonantal value, the preceding vowel being lengthened and nasal- 
ized. So cSnsiiI, pronounced cOaul with nasalized S (1). 

r " roUed " or " trilled " as in French. 

z (in words borrowed from the Greek) as in zero. 

i consonantal ssy \nyet. 
i is consonantal when standing at the beginning of aword and followed 
by a vowel, and also in the interior of a word between vowels. So, 
for example, InngO, pronounced ^»n^, biingis, pronounced biyugts, 
maius, pronounced maiyus (89, 2, a), etc. 

ek, mostly proper nouns, an initial 
II. In6IiDSiisavowel(Gi-i-aB). 

T as w in ■wet. 

The letter a has the same value as t in the combinations qn and ugu 

and in the words snivis, snaded, sneacS. Compare English quarter, 

anguish, persuade. 
ch, ph, th are pronounced like k, p, t, but with an added breath-element, 

— not as in church or chagrin, physic, thin. See 8, 5. 

These sounds were introduced in the Rrst century b.c. to represent, in tnirowed 
words, the Greek aspirates, which had previously been represented by the an»>le 



s (e-g. teltnim, later tbeitnim). They came 
genuine IjtJn words, as pokker. 
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ji] The Latin Sounds 5 

Double letters represent real double consonants, each being pronounced 
with a distinct articulation and in different sylUbles, as id book-cast, 
hoop-pole, -well-laid, etc. So aic-nu, ap-pel-13. 

Note. Although in general h was pronounced by careful spealreis as in English, yet 
in certain combinations it seems to have been wholly silent, as it probably was evety- 
wheie in the popular speech. It never prevents slurring (34), the shortening of vowels 
before other vowels (81), oi rholadsm (47), and often admits contraction (46). It Is 

aie to be pronounced in two syllables rather than as a diphthong. So, for eiample, in 
ahSnuB, a not uncommon spelling of ainoB. Moreover, the Romans were often in doubt 
as to the proper spelling, such variations as barflua — arflna, httnis — ems, etc., being fre- 
quent; and in the case of some words the approved spelling, which we follow, is not 
the historically correct one, for example, in iiasi, gam, which, according to the related 
forms in other languages, should be binaer. 

CLA88IFICATI0H OF THE LATDI SOTTRDS 
12. The following scheme gives a classification of the simple Latin 
sounds. See the phonetic explanations (S-S). The sounds borrowed 
from Greek are inclosed in parentheses. 

Vowels -i § 6 J. Voiced 



Breathing 






h 


Voiceless 


Semivowels 




icon 


isooant T 


Voiced 


Liquids 






r. 1 


Voiced 


Nasals 




Q 


n m 


Voiced 


Fricatives 


{ 




8 t 


Voiceless 
Voiced 




r 


Ck.q 


t P 


Voiceless 


. Mutes or Stops 


\ 


(eh) 


(th) (ph) 


Voiceless aspirate 




I 


S 


d b 


Voiced 






Guttural 


Dental Labial 




Note. Since z represents not a 


^mple sound, but two 


. joiwds (k + »), it Is not 









13. A syllable is a sound or succession of sounds uttered 
with a single breath-impulse. 

14. Every Latin word contains as many syllables as it has 
vowels or diphthongs. The division of syllables is as follows : 
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6 Phonology [14 

1. A single consonant goes with the following vowel, as in 
bo-nus, a-^t, fe-rO. 

2. In the case of two or more consonants the division falls 
before the last consonant, except that the combinations mute 
+ liquid, and qu or gu, go with the following vowel.^ Thus : 

1) ter-men, in-tei, sic^nis, fac-tns, op-timos, pris-cos, magls-tei, sSnc-tos, 
but, 

2) pa-tiis, ala-ciia, teii»-brae, cas-tia, se~quOT, lin-gua. 

Note. In a sound-group lilie ti (and qu, eu), the comUoation of the two elements 
is naturally so close that they were regularly pronounced In the same »y1Uh1e. But the 
poets often made use of a division pit-hi. etc (99, 3, a). 

An aspirated mule, though spelled with two letters, is of course a single consonant 
(pBl-thei), wlule z has the sound of two consonants (e.g, axis, pronounced ak-tis, but 
best written i-iii). 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is called open, while one ending in a 
consonant is called closed. Thus, ttie first syllable of bo-niu is open, 
that of aiocus closed. 

b. In the case of a closed syllable, the consonant which ends it may conveniently be 
called an obstructtd consonant, since its clear and full pronunciation is made mote 
difficult through the fact that It comes immediately before another consonant. 

15. I. In the writing of compounds it is convenient to divide the 
syllables in accordance with the etymology, as ad-est, ad-ig3, etc. ; and 
it is quite possible that they were so pronounced in the studied utterance 
of purists. But in ordinary speech and in verse the two elements were 
blended, and so treated in accordance with the general system of syllabi- 
fication. For example, ad-est and ad-hibe5 were pronounced a-deat, 
a-dhibed. But if a mute and a liquid came through composition to stand 
together, they were always pronounced in separate syllables, e.g. always 
ab-rumpa, never a-brmnpo like tene-brae. 

2. Between words in connected discourse, at least in ordinary speech 
and in verse, the division of syllables is the same as within a single 
word. That is, before a word beginning with a vowel or h, a final 
s with the following word, as happens in English in some 
1 phrases, such as at all, pronounced a-tall. So, for example, 
id est, ad haec were pronounced i-dest, a-dhaec 

1 11 Is often stated Chat such combinations of consonants as can be pronounced at the 
beginning of words (in either Latin or Greek) were not separated, the pronundalioa 

being, for 1 ......-.---.-. - . 

tions and n 
the evldeno 
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QDAHTITY OP VOWELS 

16. According to the length of time taken in their pronun- 
ciation, vowels are said to be long or short. Long vowels are 
indicated thus : S, I, 6, etc. Vowels without any mark are 
short.* 

Note i. If we regard the lenpth of [ime taken In the pronunciation of a single shoit 
TOWel as the unit, sometimes called a mora, we may assume thai a long vowel contained 
two of these units or xiDriu, that is, that il took twice as long. But it must be lemem- 
bered that in a dead language we cannot know the exact relation In time, and Chat in 
spoken lan^ages there are often mote than two variations in quantity. So in English 
there arc at least three, e.g. in mil, mati, and madt. In Latin it is quite possible that 
where vowels were lengthened before certain groups of consonants the resulting quantity 
was not the same as that of the original long vowels, but something between the usual 

ing. But the matter is beyond our knowledge, and we can take account only of the 
two varieties- The fact that Latin verse is l>ased on distinctions of quantity shows tliat 
the difference beliveen long and short vowels must have been very marked, — fully as 
much so as between the English extremes of met and mad£. 

Note 2. In most cases the quantity of a vowel is shown by its value In poetry. But 
where the syllable is long without regard to the quantity of the vowel (as in dietul, etc ; 
>^ 29, 3), that is, in the cases of what is known as " hidden quantity," we are dependent 
on other kinds of evidence. Such aie : 

i) Statements of the Roman grammarians. 

z) Spelling in inscriptions, in which long voweb are frequently marked as such. 

3) Greek transcription^ 

4) Etymology. 

5) Treatroent in compounds, long vowels not being subject to the same changes as 
short ; e.g. Ad£ctu8 beside ictus, but adfectna beside f actus. See 41. 42. 

6) The inherited forms of the Romance languages, which have preserved the differ- 
ences in quality which went hand in hand with differences in quantity (9, c) ; e.g. Italian 
detto from dietul, but scrilio from BCtlptus. 

Often there are several kinds of evidence combined, e.g. in Itctns, in which the i is 
shown by 1), i), i), and 6>. But all the evidence must be used with caution, and in a 
few cksea it is so meagre or contiicting that our designation of the quantity represents 
only what is the more probable of the two possitiilities. 

17. The quantity of the vowel in any given word must be learned 
by experience in the same way as its quality. From the outset in learning 
forms, the student should be as careful to note whether, for example, the 
vowel is short e or long e, as to note whether it is e or L Since the 
quantity of voweb is always marked in the grammar and in the texts 
first read, there is no difficulty in doing this- 

At the same time, there are certain general processes of lengthening or shortening. 
from which there results a uniform quannty for certain conditions; and, also, some gen- 
eral groupings of the facts, which, though purely mechanical, will be of assistance to the 
memory. Statements covering these are given in the following sections. 

1 In a few instances a special sign for the short vowol has been used; thus, i, 8. 

belonging to two different periods were used by the poets. In this erammar such wotds 
are commonly given in the form of the usual prose pronuociati 
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Quantity at Vowels In Syllables not Final 

18. Vowels a.re alwaj-s long before ns, nf, nz, and net, as in cSnsnl, 
infra, SknzE, iOnctus. 

Note. In these comMnations the nasal was only faintly sounded, or, in the 

case of hb, wholly lost as a consonantal element, Che preceding vowel tieing itself 

nasalized. But the total time taken in the pronunciation of the sylbble remained 

the same, the nasalization of the vowel being accompanied hy lengthening. 

a. There was a tendency in certain circles to lengthen the vowel before r t consonant. 

This pronunciation was regaided In general as improper but in some words it became the 

recognized one. This is certainly true of fdrma, Ardi, iidioi, imfi, and probably of 

Hircna, HKrcins, HSis, Lira, qnirtas. 

i. Somewhat similarly before £11. Aside from rignnm, stlEDum, and Begnis, in whidi 
the vowel is long by origin, a pronunciation with lengtheiied vowel existed in the case of 
dignns, mgnum, igDls, and in words like privigmi* ; lint even in these it did not become 
established. We therefore write digniis, Blgnnm, etc., as well as nugniis, ign5ec3, etc, 
for which there is no evidence whatever of a long voweLl 

t. For the quantity before i and ct, just as before many other groups of consonants, 
tliete is no unUormily; each case must be judged by itself. Just as the vowel is long 
by origin in lEi (Gen. ISgis), but short in nei (Gen, necis), so some Perfects, as rEij, 
taxi, etc (ITS, C,^),have a long vowel parallel to that In ligi. but others the short vowel, 
as apeii, coii, etc. Similarly ISctus, rEctns, tEctns, etc., with a long vowel as in lEgi, rizi, 
till, but other Partidpks with a short vowel, as dictDS, ISGtDB. Se ISO. 

19. Vowels are long when they result from contraction, or represent 
diphthongs. Thus nil from nihil, enstimS from * ex-a«atiin9. 

20. Vowels are regularly short (in a// syllables) before nt and nd. 
Thus amantis, amandos, amant, beside atnamua. 

a. But in certain words, in which the combination of a long vowel with a fallowing 

Bt or nd arose after the shortening process had already taken pla«, the length is 

retained. SocSntia (from C0Yeatie|,prEadfi (fromire-IieDdS),yeada (v«DDm-dd), 

oGatlns, nundinae, qulntus, iindecim. 

2. Vowels, are short before as, except in the contracted Perfect forms, 

like atnaase beside amivlaae, etc., and in the short forms of ed5, eai, 

as es, est, esse, etc. So flssns, fosans, seaantn, etc. 

NoTK, This is because an original ss, when preceded by a long vowel, 
became i. See U, 6, 

1 A full i^scussion of this matter is impassible here, but a word of justification for 

psrha^ desirable. Take, for example, the word alcnuDL In uiscriptians it is written 

other hand, the inherited forms of the Romance languages and the borrowed forms in 
the Germanic and Celtic languages point to a pronunciation with short vowel In 
thLs and some other words, then, both pronunciations existed, probably in different strata 
of society. But there is no evidence to show that the pronunciation with long vowel 
was considered preferable for any of these words. So, since for the majority of words 
with gn, such as m*giiBB, ignSsoil, etc., there Is no evidence whatever for the long vowel, 
the advantage of uniformity (barring, of course, the cases of original length, as rSgnnm) 
may he allowed to tip the scales in favor of signum with the short vowel. In writing 
lignum, magllua, etc., the authors are in agreement with the most recent practice of 
several other scholars, though many still matk the vowel long. ' Some, indeed, write 
"»ignum and slgnnm," etc., but this is not possible for a school grammar. 

It may be added that some schobrs question whether the lengthening of a vowel 
before ni and net was universal, but there is no sufficient reason for doubting this. 
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21. A vowel is regularly short before another vowel, and also when 
only the weak sound h intervenes ; e.g. pins (originally with long i), 
de-liisc3 beside d§-dnc5, etc.' But there are some exceptions, as in : 

1. Forms of fi5, except when- i is followed by er; e.g. fiQ, finnt, 

fubam, etc., but fieri, fierem, etc. 

2. Pronominal Genitives like nnina, illins, tOtitu. 

3. Genitives and Datives of the Fifth Declension in -S, when a 

vowel precedes ; e.g. diS, but fldei. 

4. Old Genitives of the First Declension in -ai, as anlu. 

5. Some Greek words, as aer, Aenms, etc. 

6. IKus (for divns), sometimes DSoa, Dhe, ebeu. 
"J. Early Latin fait, pluit, etc., but usually fait, plnit. 





Note. 


F 


r 11.6 Pio 


nominal Gen 


tives the pron 


unciation nutui, etc., <*as the one 




by 






, ^nd »e stio 


Id follow this. But there wa. a 










ch lo shorten 


the vowel, and 


forms like UDlas, Illins, .tOtiB* are 








ifdl^b 


f all periods. 


This ia especially frequent in the case of altertm. 


si 


ce alter 


BB 


c used in daclylic poetry ; s 


, always, ntriasqae. 



22. In the Root-Syllable the quantity of the vowel is generally the 
same for all forms derived from the same root ; e.g. acribS, acriba, sciiptoi, 
etc. But some roots appear in two different forms, which may differ in 
the quantity of the vowel, as they do sometimes in its quality. See 46. 

NOTK. For Perfects and Perfect Passive Participles with vowel quantity dif- 
ferent (tomlhat of the Present.see 173. C, c. i^; 180. Derivatives with variation 
in vowel quantity, such as aEAis (aedeS), tegula (tegS), etc., are comparatively 
rate and may be learned in each individual case. 

23. I. TheStera-VoweloftheFirst,Second,andFourthConjugations 
is long (i, E, i), while that of the Third is short (e, 1, n). Thus, unire, 
monere, aadire, but tegere, tegitnr, tegunttu. 

o. But in as, give, the stem-vowel is shoit a except in the Second Person of the 
Present Inificative, diB, and Imperative di ; e.g. damui, dSlNUIl, etc. 

;. In the formation of Derivatives from Noun or Verb-stems, a is 
long, representing the stem of Nouns of the First Declension or Verbs 
. of the First Conjugation ; e.g. HiSmanus, aritrum. E, o, n are also usually 
long ; e.g. fldetia, agenns, patrdnua, vindsns, tribOnus, UniigQ (but O 
and usually n are short before 1 ; e.g. filiolus, rmilus, etc.). I is oftenest 
short, representing original short i, or a weakened e or o (43, 2, 5); e.g. 
dvitaa, bonitas, dominna ; but long i is also frequent ; e.g. se^e, legina. 

3. In the stem of Nouns of the Third Declension -on- b always long ; 
e.g. Gen. sentuiDis ^ -01- is short in Neuters, e.g. roiporis, but in Masculines 
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and Feminines it is long except in the Nom.-Voc. Sing. ; e.g. amoi, 
amdria. Exceptions are arbor, tree, F., Gen. arboiis ; lepua, kare, M., 
Gen. leporis. 

4. Verbs in -«cB, except discS, poscS, and compescS have a long vowel 
before the sufSx ; e.g. crisc3, placO, adolesc5, etc. See 1S8. F, note ; 318, 3. 

24> In Compounds the quantity of vowels generally remains the same 
as in the separate parts. Thus cad5, iiicid5; cedS, abscidO. 

Bui note the following variations in the form of cert^n prefixes : 

1. Dis becomes &\ before a voiced consonant; e.g. di-dS, di-mOTeS, 

di-iBdic&. In forms like di-«ci!be, although an s is dropped, 
the vowel is not lengthened. See 61, 7. 

2. PriS has a short vowel before another vowel or h, and before t 

followed by a vowel, except in piO-feiO and piO-ficiQ. So pro- 
ayuB, pro-iade, pro-hibeS, pro-fugiS, pro-fundO, etc. But before 
vowels pt5d- is commonly used -, e.g. ptSd-eO, pr3d-«ase, pi9d-ig5. 



Note. Although before a vowel or 6 the short vowel may be the result of the 
regular shortening (21), in the other cases pro represents an inherited variety of priJ 
(Greek has tegulaily the short vowel). In early Latin the demarcation in the use of 

departures from the normal usage; e.g. pro-c&ij beside the usual prit-ciirS, and, vift 
versa, pro-fundfl beaide the usual pro-fundo. 

Observe that a, I, and di (except in such forms as de-hiacS; see 21) 
always remain long ; also that le is always short (for red before vowels 
and h, see 61, 15). 

3. He, not nS, is the form of the negative prefix in ne-fandna, ne-fas, 
De-qoeO, ne-sci6, ne-acina. 

Quantity of Vowels in Final Syllables ' (including Honosyllablea) 

I. Words ending in a Consonant 
25. Unless the final consonant is a, the vowel is short. Exceptions 

I. Some (not all) monosyllables in -I, -r, -n, and -c, namely 96I, ail, 
nil, par (with its compounds), rer, Lar, f&r, cBi, en, nOn, qnln, wa, 
die, due, sic ; also the Adverbs of Place hie, hOc, illic, etc. (For 
the Nominatives hoc and hie, see 30, 2.) 
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2. The contracted forms of the -ivi Perfect, e.g. audit. 
Note. For words ending in more than one consonant no general statement can be 
made, except that the vowel is always long before -ns and -ni (18), short before -nt (20, i). 

26. This prevalence of the short vowel is mainly due to the fact that 
■ every originally long vowel was regularly shortened before final m, t, nt 

(for nt, see also 20), and, except in monosyllables, before final 1 and r.' 
Examples of this shortening are seen as fallows : 

1. In rerWorms with (he personal endings -ni, -t, and -nt, wherever these are added 
to a tens»stem or mood-stem ending in a long voweL The long vowel shows Itself in 
the Second Singular and FiisE and Second Plural. So : 

o) Present Indicative of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations; e.g. mmit, 
amant, beside amia, amimns, amitia ; monet, monent, beside monCa, etc, ; audit 
beside andis, etc. 
i ) Imperfect Indicative of all Conjugations ; e.g. Bmabara, amlbat, amlbajit, beside 
amSbiB, etc. 

e) Future Indicative of the Third and Fouith Conjugations^ e.g. teeam, tetet, 
tegent, beside tegta, etc 

d) Past Perfect Indicative ol all Conjugations; e.g. amiverun, omlverat, ainiT»- 
rant, beside ondmia, etc 

f ) All tenses of the Subjunctive in all Conjugations; e.g, tegam, tegat, tegant, 
beside tegla,Btc. ; tegerem, tegeret, tegaient, beside tegerfs, etc. ; tSieiim, teierit, 
tEieiint, beside tEierinms ; tiiiasem, tCilewt, t^iiaBcnt, beside tCilssia, etc. 

a. InallPaasiveformsendingin-r; e.g.tegorfrom»tegi-r(i£.Act.teg5-n); Imperf. 
tegiiNU beside teglbbls; Fut. tegar Irom •tegi-r (as Act. tegam from •tegi-m); 
Prea. Subj. tegar beside tegiris; Impeif. Subj. tegeret beside tegerCrla ; Imperat. 
tegltoi, tagnntor from > teglto-i, *tegunto-T; and so in tlie other Conjugations. 

3. In many Nom.-Voc. Sing, forms ending in -r or -1 (also Accusatives in the case of 
Neuters) ; e.g. amor beside Gen. amBria, animal beside animilia, calcat beside calcana ; 
likewise pater, ndter, trltei, fiom orieinal patir, etc. 

4. In the Accusative Singular of the First and Fifth Declensions, which ended 
originally in -i-m and -S-m. 

5. In the Genitive Plural of all Declensions, which ended, originally in -am. This 
first tiecame -am, then -um (44, i). 

Note. But before t and r the long vowel was still retained in early Latin, 
and is sometimes found even in later poetry; e.g. aiSt, vidit, erSt, patartt, ferir, 
amGr, patir. See under Ver^cation, 6fiS, i. 

27. Before final a the quantity varies. 

1 . Final as is long ; e.g. sellls, am2s. 

Exceptions anas, duck. Gen. anatis ; as, copper. Gen. assis. 

2. Final ea b usually long ; e.g. leges, fides, monSs. 
But final ea is short : 

a) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing, of most dental stems which show a short 
vowel in the other cases, as dives. Gen. divitis ; miles. Gen. 
mDitis ; seges, Gen. segetis, etc. But note pis, abies, aries, 
pailSa (Gen. pedis, abietis, etc.). 

1 Note also tliat final d cannot occur after a long vowel, since in this position it was 
lost in early Latin (48). Of the other consonants which occur as finals, only a is frequent, 
and this, in lar^ f^t '" Neuter n-Steuis like otmen, where the short vowel is in accord- 
ance iritn the ori^n M the formation. 
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i} In H, tAott art or be (but is, eat, from edS), and penea, wt/^. 

Note. Original short -t\ became -i* (44, a). Of the examples of exlstine short -«s 
nearly all represent earlier -ess, traces of which are found in early Latin (80, 3). For 
example, es is from ess, mlMs from nuUu (• milet-s). 

3. Final 08 is long ; e.g. bOitSs, SQs. 

Exceptions ; os, bone (but 5s, mouth), compos, impoa. 

4. Final is is oftenest short ; e.g. legis, tegis. 
But final U is long : 

a) In Plural Case-endings ; e.g. DaL-Abl. sellis, hoitia, nObls, Ace. 

b) In the Second Person Singular of verb-forms where the First 

Plural is -Imos, namely in : 

Pres, Indie. Act. of the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. andia. 
Pres. Indie. Act of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. is, fis ; also 

tia, ml vis, etc. 
Pres. Subj. Act. of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. als, Telia, nBlia. 
Perf. Subj. Act., e.g. amiTeria, tegeiia (but sometimes short 

-la ; vice versa in the Fut. Perf. Indie, sometimes -b 

beside the regular -la. See 164, 6). 

c) In via, force, Qulda, Samnis (Gen. -itia) ; often aanguia, rarely 

5. Final na is usually short ; e.g. liortna, genus, legibna, tegimus. 
But final na is long : 

a) In the Gen.' Sing, and the Nom. and Ace. Pluf. of the Fourth 

Declension, as trlbfis. 

h) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing, of Nouns of the Third Declension which 
have long u in the other cases, as virtiia, tellus, iiis, etc. (Gen. 
virtutia, tellQris, iQiis). 

II, Words ending in a Vowel 

28. I. Final a is oftenest short, namely in the Nom. Sing, of the 
First Declension and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. of all Neuters ; e.g. sella, 
dOna, genera. 

But final a is long : 

d) In the AbL Sing, of the First Declension, as selli. 

b) In the Imperative of the First Conjugation, as ami. 

c) In most uninfiected words (except ita, quia), e.g. iOxti, trigintX, 

and Adverbs like contra, eztia, postel, which are Ablatives in 

DoiizodbvCoogle 
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2. Final e is usually short ; e.g. horte, tege, tegere. 
But final « is long : 

a) In the Abl. Sing, of the Fifth Declension, e.g. die. 
S) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation, e.g. monS (but 
often short in ave, cave, Tsle, and, in early Latin, in many other 
Imperatives ; see note). 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the First and Second 

Declensions (136, i), e.g. ricti, alt§ (but always short in bene, 
male). 

d) In all mohosyllables except those used as enclitics (-q.ue, -ne, etc. ; 

see 83, i), namely i, de, mS, t§, si, ni. 

3- Final i is long, except in nisi, quasi, and, in the usual prose pro- 
nunciations, in mihi, tibi, sibl, ibi, ubi. But the older forms mihi, etc., 
with final long i, are used in poetry side by side with mihi, etc. 

4,. Final is long, except in ego, modo, cito, duo, cedo (give). But in 
several other words it is sometimes short in poetry, e.g. homo, toIo, scio. 
(From Ovid on, the short vowel becomes more and more frequent in the 
Nom. Sing, of the Third Declension, in Verb-forms, and in many other 
words, such as ergo, octo, immo, etc.) 

5. Final u is long. 

Note. The short iinal and 1 in all the examples given, and likewise the short e In 
bens and mole, represent originall)' long vowels or diphthongs, e.g. modo fnim *modi] Ulie 
PTimS, Mae from 'bene Ul£ altf (126, i), qoasl, niBl from qnaBci, alaei (so written on 
early Inscriptions ; d. si, early sei). The change was due to a process known as iambic 
shortening. In words of two sylUbles the first of which was short, there was a marked 
tendency to shorten the final syllable if long, that is, to change the word-rhythm from 
u — to •_■ ^. This was not a mere matter of poetic usage, but a chaiacterislic of 
common speech. In isolated forms, such as those mentioned, the tendency had full 
sway, and the short vowel is prevalent from the earUest period. In mihi, etc., the form 
with the short vowel became estabUshed, but the poets continued to use also the old 
form mlhi, etc., at all periods. For other classes of words, early poetry, reflecting popular 
speech, shows many examples of the same process; e.g. Gen. Sing, doml, Tiri; Dal. Sing. 
DUlo; Nom. Sing, homo; Imperat. onu, puta, moue, cave, abl, redi; First Sing, volo; 
Second Sing. Tidea ; viaeo (for vidSn, from viaiB-ne),rogan,etc. But here the tendency 
to uniformity between words of the same class restored the normal type with the long 
vowel in the cultivated speech. Still, the short vowel remains in puta, meaning for 
.-..^_.. .^ (originally an Imperative of puto). in vMen, sle? and usually in »■— "' 



as Interjections, sometiroesalso in homo, -volo, etc. Such forms in final short o gain ground 
. , „ ,, . , , .... ,-, ...._.,.,..... ,.■_...,.. „. . -iggl^nsion 

re long, h ■ " " 

in iamtHC forms, extended to all words, 



m Ovid on (see above). The short a of the Nom, Sine, of the First 



id of Neuter Plurals was once lon^, but here the short vowe^ though probably ai 
iamtric forms, ,.''■" 
in early Latin. 



QDAHTITT OF SYLLABLES , 
29. I. Syllables are short or long, according to the length 
of time taken in pronouncing them. 
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2. A syllable is long if it contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong ; for example, the first syllables of mater, audiS. 

a. The first syllables of words tike malus, cnins, eiiu, Troia, etc., are 
long because they really contain diphthongs. For example, mains, 
sometimes spelled maiius, is pronounced mai-tus, much like our my use, 
with the accent on my. These words are often written miins, c&ins, 
Slna, etc., but should not be, since the vowel itself is short 

3. A syllable is also long, even when the vowel is short, pro- 
vided it ends in a consonant. The time taken in pronounc- 
ing the consonant, being added to that taken in pronouncing 
the vowel, makes the syllable long.^ 

That is, following the system of syllabification laid down in 14, 2, 
a syllable is long if its vowel is followed by two or more consonants, 
except a mute followed by a liquid (or qu). So the first syllable is : 

1) Long in por-ta, sic-cns, fac-tus, azia (ak-sis). 

2) Short in bourns, pa-tris, ae-quor, a-dhibe6 (14, 2, note ; 15, i). 
a. In words like patris the poets often use a syllabic division pat-ris, 

teneb-rae, etc. (14, 2, note), which makes the first syllable long.^ 

i. Tbe poets, follintiiig Greek usage, treat i as a double consonant. 

4. The same is true of final syllables. If a word ends in a 
single consonant its last syllable is long before a word begin- 
ning with a consonant, but short befdre a word beginning 
with a vowel or h, since in this case the final consonant is 
carried over to the next word. See 18, 2. 

30> In a few words we meet with aloi^sytlable even where a short 
vowel is followed by only one consonant in the normal spelling, namely 
in compounds of iadd (adiciO, coniciS, etc.), in boc, and very often in hie. 

I. In compound) of iaciS the regular spelling is adIciS, djiici3, etc {not BdlicIS, etc), 
and this represents the usual prose pronunciation. Vet in poetry the first syllable is 
nearly always long. This ia enplained by the older forms «dIeeiB, etc, in which the first 
syllable was, of course, long. The poets made use of these earlier forms, which were 
mora convenient for the metre, — or, at least, retained the old division of syllables, pro- 
noundng ad-ielC, etc Similarly, for reiciiS the poets made use of the older form reieeia, 
In which the first syllable was long fat the same reason as in eiu>, Ac (i.e. rei-yidi, like 
ri-yuj; sec SB, a, a) or at least retained the older form of the first syllable, pronouncing 
tlen rei-iciS. In the same way the first syllable is long in both coniciiS and the less 

1 Til quantity of the v&aitl is md affected. Calling the vowel " long by position " 
often misl^ds the beginner into such an error as pronouncing est, ij, with a kmg •. 
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X. In final syllables which once ended In two consonants, these consonants were some- 
tlmes preserved jn pronunciation hefcA« vowels, though not shown by the spelling. So 
the Nom.Siiie.Neut. hoc stands forhocc, that is 'hod (likeqaod) + <;(«), md was usually ' 

■ylUhlB, for example, boc dOnnm aud hoc-c eiat The Nom. Sine, Masc hie (earlier 
be-c) has a short vowel, and in earlier poetry ts alnays a short syllable before a word 
beginning with a voweL But a form hlcc arose under the influence of hoce, and In the 
classical poets the word is oftener a long syllable than a short one. 

3. InearlyLatin there are other similar caaea,e.g.ei(l),/4iJU art, ntflM(i),ter{r), etc 

ACCENT 

31. The Latin accent was, like the English, one of stress. 
Its position is as follows : 

1. In words of two syllables the accent is upon the first ; 
e.g. mitgls, t^O. 

2. In words of more than two syllables it is upon the next 
to the last (the/^««/^) if this is long, otherwise on the next 
preceding that (the antepenult) ; e.g. o-ml-cua, ma-gfs-ter, but 
b£t-li-cuB, t^^ie-brae (30, 3). 

3. Compounds are accented in the same way ; e.g. id-fei4t not od-UrO, 
cfinflcit not coD^cit. But in non-prepositional compounds of facts such 
as calefsciO, tepefaciS, etc., which were written separately in the earliest 
period, the accent is always on the verb, e.g. calefaclt not cal^facit 

Note. The iysteca of accent here described was oreteded in tlie earliest period of 
the laneuage, before the beginnings of literature, by a different system, according to whicii 
all words had a stress accent upon the flist syllable. A relic of this is seen in tlis early 
Ladn accentuation of words of four syllables of which the first three are short, e.g. 
UcUiu. Some important jihonetlc changes are traced to this earliir accentual system. 

32. There are, however, a few exceptions to these statements. 

I. When a final syllable following a long penult is lost, the accent 
remains oit what has now become the final syllable. So illic from illice, 
tantOn from taatiiiie, add&c from adduce, Perfect audit from audivit, etc. ; 
also adjectives in ■4a, Gen. 'itia, denoting one's native place, as DOBtiSs 
(from Qostritu), Algols, Capinas, etc. 

z. The Genitive and Vocative in -i of nouns in -ius and -inm are 
accented on the penult even when short, e.g. Vergili, ingSnl. 

NoTS. According to statements of the grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., words ending witli the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, -ce were always accented on the 
ijrllahle preceding the enclitic, even when this was short, e.g. boniqne, liminique, etc. 
Since the vast majority of inflected forms end in a long syllable, so that the accent would 
necessarily fall on the syllable preceding the enclitic (e.g. Abl. Sing, boniqae, bonique, Ace 

might come to he accented In the same position. But in early Latin such forms were 
accented in accordance with the usual system, and there is some reason for heUevIng tiiat 
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, to accent such words in : 
not boniqne; similarly lUqns (in botli meanings), 

33. In Latin there existed sentence accent, as in English, some words 
being emphasized by stress, others being pronounced lightly. 

1. Certain words which were always unemphatic were pronounced and 
written as a part o£ the preceding word. Such words are known as 
enclitic Particles, or simply enclitics. The commonest of these are -que, 
-ne, -ve, -ce, -pte, -met, -dtun. 

2. Besides these. Relative and Indefinite Pronouns, Personal and 
Determinative Pronouns when not emphatic, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and parts of the verb " to be " were pronounced with little or no stress. 

SLORRINO 

34. I. When a final vowel is followed by a word beginning 

with a vowel or h, it is slurred or run into the vowel of the 

following word (as in " await alike the inevitable hour "), 

without, however, changing the quantity of the latter. 

Note. It is frequently said that the iinal vowel was dropped in such a case. We 
know, however, that it was not wholly lost. Onejfiould p^nounce it very lightly, 
quickly passing to the following word. Thus l)OD> et, bi>n^(tijaec, 

2. The same is true of a word ending in m, final m losing its 
consonantal value before a word beginning with a vowel or h. The 
preceding vowel was nasalized, and the lips approached each other 
in a sort of w-sound, which did not interfere with the slurring of the 
vowels, e.g. bonum addit, pronounced bon'^addit ; bonum hoc, pronounced 
bon-^i)i)oc; bonam addit, pronounced bon^addit. 

NotB. Such pronunciation need occasion no difficulty in practice. If one tries, in 
the case of -nm, simply Co touch lightly upon the a in passing to the following vowel, tha 
nasalization and the glide w will w produced unconsciously. The same haUt can (hen 
be easily transferred to combinations with other vowels. 

3. Owing to their unemphatic or enclitic use the words ee, an, and est, 
is, lose their ■vowel when preceded by a word ending in a vowel, just as in 
English you're, he's, she's. And this, in contrast to the processes 
mentioned in i and 2, is sometimes indicated in the writing. So bonaa 
for bona es, bonast for bona est, and also bonuat for bonum est (bonum 
being pronounced without the final m ; see z). 

hich is the only contracted spelling for bonum est 
is frequent enough in MSS., our text-books, if they use 
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the contracted spelling at all, write bonumst, which is a later spelling introduced (o dis- 
tinguisb this from another bonnst, an early Latin form for bouns Mt (i.e. tsilly from 
bonu est, a final B in early I-atin being lost under certain conditions). The spelling 
bonumat invites a wrong pronunciation and misleads one as (o the way in which-the form 
originated. If the m had l»en fully sounded, the vowel of eat would have remained, 
since it is never lost alter consonants. Such a form as IdBt for id est, like English it 'r. 



SUGGBSTIOHS WITH REGARD TO PROHTntCUTIOH 

35. A correct pronunciation is, of course, by no means the most 
important thing in the study of Latin, but, if attained, it will lend much 
attractiveness to the reading of the literature. The three striking differ- 
ences (36, 37, 3S) between Roman pronunciation and the pronunciation 
of English should therefore be constantly kept in mind. 

36. The difference in time between a short vowel and a long vowel 
was as great in Roman speech as in the extremes of short and long in 
our speech (e.g. mtt and made), and was steadily observed. Thus the a 
in the termination -&no8 (e.g. RQmlnus) took, roughly speaking, twice as 
long to pronounce as the short a in anus, old woman (-aaus = ftSnus).* 

37. The pronunciation of an obstructed consonant (14, 2, b) was 
much fuller and clearer in Roman speech than it ordinarily is in English, 
— so full and clear, iiideed, that it took about as much time as a short 
■vowel. For example, in i&-nus, pCi!-tus, or I9-te, the obstructed n, c, or s 
at the end of the first syllable takes as much time to utter as the a, the e, 
or the L In an English word like protected, on the other hand, so little 
time is spent upon the c in ordinary speech that the syllable which it ends 
belongs to the short class rather than to the long class. 

38. The Romans habitually slurred a vowel (84, i and z) at the end 
of a word before an initial vowel or i, unless there was some special 
reason for pausing. In English we occasionally do this, especially with 
such words as to or tlu (e.g. / desire to advance the all-important interests 
of, etc.), but habitually we do not 

39. There are certain very common combinations of quan- 
tities with accent, which, though they occur in English in 

1 Instead of trying to remember that, in his book, a given vowel in a given word had 
a mark ovir il, ot did not, the student should rather, in learning each new word, pro- 
nounce all the long vowels distinctly long, and the short vowels disdnrtly short |or so 
think the ptonuncialion to himself), and thus fii the word id mlndai jflKij/iiif soand so. 
When, later, he has occa^on to write the word, he should ask himself, not "llow did it 
bolt in the book?" but "How do I pronounce it P" 

But, even In his case, the picture of the printed word which he tarries in mind should be 
translated at once into a memary of sound. -^ . 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,C.-'OOglC 
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groups of words, do not occur in any single word, and are there- 
fore strange to us. Tliese accordingly require special practice 
and care at the beginning. The most important are as follows : 

1) The combination ^^ — , as in diu, dM, itni, Ta&tA, t£ilE, idbEs, 

t6r3. Compare English dt home and U home in " I said dt 
home, not td home?' The difficulty here is in making the first 

syllable really short, and in keeping all accent off the second 
syllable, while at the same time tranquilly giving it its full 
length. This is the hardest Latin combination for modern 
speakers. 

2) The combination ^j-j—, as in LxtiO, impidL Compare English 

Mirry Mount (with the last word lengthened, but not accented). 

3) The combination ^ w or '- — , as in regina, regiui. Com- 

pare English ■whole pailful, with full length, but no accent, on 
whole, and full length, with accent, on pail. 

4) The combination (much like the preceding) w — '-^t <"■ 

u '- — , as in am&bamus, tenebAtnr, trahetdtni. Compare 

English a whole pailful, with the a short, and the rest as 

5) The combination — ■ii ■^ \j, or — ■li \j — , as in diTldlmiis, 

iiidicia, imp^riS, Bc&ui6. This may be reproduced in the Eng- 
lish no silliness, pronounced with a long no, not accented, 
and with a short and accented first syllable in silliness. 

40. The student should regard the marking of long vowels in writing 
Latin simply as a form of spelling, to represent differences of sottnd. 
Long i and short 1, for example, are as different in Latin as t in fit 
and ee in feet in English. 

PHONETIC CHANGES' 
Weatenlng of Vowtls in Hedial Syllables 

41. The vowels of medial syllables are subject to certain modifica- 
tions which do not appear in initial syllables. This is most apparent in 
the variation of the root-sy liable, observable between compounds and 

existing Latin iottaf.. There are many other changes, a treatment of which is needful 
and possible only in connection with the foims of other lansiiages. 

Changesin the quantity of vowels have been roentionedalready (18-81, M.SS.note); 
also some changes of original diphthongs (10, a, b, c, d). 

I ,l,z<»i:,.,GOOgIf 
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the simple words from which they are derived, as facW, but per-flciS. 
But the change is not confined to such cases. 

Note i. These chaoges came about at a time when the older accentual system (31, 
note) piEvailed, according to which all but initial syllables were unaccented. The slight- 
ing of the vowels ol unaccented syllables is common to languages with a strong stress 
accent, and nowheie more so than In Engiish,wherethe result of the wealcenine is usually 
an obscure vowel much like u In hut. Note, for example, the pronunciation <A drayman, 
plmghman as compared with that of «fl«, or the identical sound given to the o, «,and o 
of currant, patUnt,patriM (but patrUtic). In Latin the weakening takes the form of 
replacing the more open vowel by one less open. So ■ is changed to e, and e frequently 



arly al (ae), through ei, to i. Sometimes, owing to the character of the : 
rounding sounds, the change is to u ; similaclv V* (through ou) to D, Lonx vowels 
never affected. Contrast ad-Sctus from Ictus with ad-fectua fro 



ig for the connection with the single word is 
so strong that the latter appears without change. So circam-iEn, l"'d around, ad-legOi 
lUct to, etc Sometimes both weakened and unchanged forms are found : thus from nec5 
the compound f-nic5 is found in eaily Latin, but the usual form Is S-nec9 ; cSn-secrC, from 
sacrS, remains the usual form, but cdn-ucrS is also found. This retention or revival ol 
the form of the »mplex in compounds is known as RecsmposUion, and is seen in our 
pronunciation of man in ierman, as contrasted to that given to it in drayman, or In the 
pronunciation fsrt-head beside far'id, Saturday beside Saturd'y {like Mead'y), etc. ; 
also in iauirmi/e beside iuiiy, which is in origin the same word. In uncompounded 
words there are other influences which sometimes prevent the usual changes. 

42. The principal changes are as follows : 

1. a becomes 1 before a single consonant except r, and before ng ; 
it becomes e before i and before two consonants, and a before 1 + 
consonant.' 

cadd Perf. cecddi 
capi5 acH:ipi5 

fiongQ cOn-fringS 

falia Perf. fefelli 
captm ac-ceptns 

calcC in-cnlcB 

Note. Recomposltion (41, note i) b seen In circnm^gS, com-pftrS, etc. In Noun- 
Stems ending in a + consonant, the a of the Norn. Sing, remains unchanged in the other 
cases ; e.g. Cuaar, Caesar, Gen. Caesaris. 

2. e, unless preceded by i, becomes i before a single consonant 

teneO at-tiiied regit cor-flg5 

aodeC ■d-slde6 premO com-piim5 

mile* Gen. tnOitls (but pari£s Gen. parietia) 

Note. Recompositlon is seen in ad-legB, circum-iedeg, etc. In forms hke Ugetis 
(Gen. of legei) as compared with nulitiB, the retention of the t is due lo the assimi- 
htlng Influeocs of the B of the first syllabkt. 



ago 


«d-ig6 


fac» 


per-flcB 


tange 


at-ting» 


pariB 


Perf. peperi 


factns 


per-fectua 


ultS 


in-SDltO 
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3. M becomes 1, and au becomes fi. 

qiuerS in-qniiS clandS In-dudO 

caedB Perf. cecidi causa ac-dla5 

Note. But oflaner ReeompoMtion takes place, as id-haereB, ei-«nalB, etc. 

4. aT and ot become n. 

lavS e-luO novns dinuS (■ dS^urvQ) 

5. o becomes i (or e i£ preceded by i) before a single consonant 
except 1 ; it becomes u before two consonants and, unless preceded by a 
vowel, before I. Examples : 

ilic9 from * in(a)locJ} legnntur from * legontoi 

bonltis " 'bono-tas (bonus) porculus " "porco-los (porcos) 

SDcietfis " * socio-tas (socius) but fQiolus (ffliUBj 

KoTE. But the change to 1 b rare except before suffixes, as in bonitis. In Ihe root- 
syllable of compounds nearly always remains unchanged, e.g. ab-roiB, con-locS, fld- 
moDeS, etc. For the change to n, see also 44, i. 

6. (Note to I, 2, and 5.) When the vowel of the medial syllable, 
whether a, e, or o, is followed by a labial (;p, b, f, or id), it is sometimes 
changed to a instead of to i, — but not always, and the reasons for the 
difference are not clear, except that the quality of the vowels of the 
surrounding syllables was a factor. In some of these words the u 
remained unchanged, but in most it was eventually supplanted by i. 
Examples are : Oc-CupO (from the root cap- of capid) as compared with auti- 
cipS ; au-cupls, Gen. of auceps, compared with principia from piinceps ; 
con-tubenullis (tabema) ; posstunus, volnmns compared with agimns, 
tegimus ; mancnpium and mancipinin ; mamimua and numinus, prozumus 
and pTOJCimiu, etc. The same variation is seen when the original vowel 
was a or i, e.g. comn-fez and coml'fex (coinu-), pontu-fez and ponti-fez 
(ponti-), and in some cases of original u even in initial syllables, e.g. 
Inbet and libet, ctupeiun and clipeum. 

Syncope of Towels 

43. I. Short vowels ate sometimes lost in medial and final syllables. 
So, for example, surg5 beside the older sur-iigO, pergo from *peE-rigE; 
reppuU, rettnli, from the reduplicated Perfects "re-tetnK, ■le-pepuli-, 
Talde beside validos ; caldus, soldus, beside calidus, solidns ; in final sylla- 
bles nee, ac, beside neque, atque (cf. also words having enclitic -0, -n, 
beside -«, -ne); Nom. Sing, of i-Stems pais, in5ns, etc., from original 
Nom. "paitia, "montia, NeuL animal from animi] 
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Note. Lilie tbe weakening of towgIs, this process began under the oM accentual 
system (31, note), as shown b; lettuU from • rf-tatali, etc Where double forms like 
Cilidni and caldui exist, the shorter forms are thoie of the rapid utterance of everyday 
speech, and were often used by the poets. A similar relation, as regards iise^ exists 
bitween psriculnm and periclum, saeculum and saeclum. etc. But In these the shorter 
forms represent a retention of^ or in part a lerersion to, the original formation; (he 
vowel before 1 is a secondary dcvelnpmenL 

2. Syncope is especially common in syllables containing lo and ri, 
and, if the r is not already preceded by a vowel, an e is developed before 
it. So r^iUarly in the Nominative Singular of stems in ■ro- and -ri-, as 
piwi from *piieros, ».%tx irom *agioa, imber from 'imbiis, acer from 
*acris. Similarly socerdfis from "sacd-dBs, agellns ('ager-los) from 

* agro-lo-B, etc. The successive stages of development are, for example, 
■agrOB, •agiB, 'agen, "agerr (49, ii), ager (49, 13), 

Qiange of Vowels in Final Syllables 

44. I. Change of to tL Before final consonants an original 
became o ; e.g. hortoa, hortum, illod, legnnt, from • hoitoa, ■ hoitom, 

* illod, * legont, the stem-vowel in all such cases being 0. 

A ^milar change took place in medial syllables before two consonants or 1 (48, j) ; 
and even in initial syllables e became a when followed by 1 + consonant or by nc, ngn, 
mb; e.g. mnlU fiom molta, hunc from banc, etc. In all three classes of words this 
change look place in the third century B.C., and examples oi the original are found 
onlyTu the earliest inscriptioas ; e.g. praifectM, opos, cAsentiont, pScolom, molta, taone. 

But if the was preceded by v or u, it was retained for nearly two centuries longer, 
so that vJToa, eiigno*, urvot, equoa, telinqnoDt, wqaontar, TOlt, volgns ate the proper 

finally came, the product of 4U0 and guo was at first cu, ga, not quu, gnn, which were 
introduced later ; cum for earlier qnom remained. 

The forms of the difEerent periods may be illustrated as follows : 
Earliest Inscriptions . . hoitos servos eqnos lelinquont 

Plautus, Cicero . . ^ . hortna " " " 

Augustan Period ... " BervtiB ecas relincnnt 

Later Imperial Period " " equns Telinquunt 

a. Before final B or t an original e became i ; e.g. In Verb forms like legis, If git from 
earlier •leges, 'leget (with the "thematic vowel" e), or Gen. Sing. patrlB, etc., from 
•patr-ei (the original Genitive ending of consonant-stems being -es or -os). 

3. An oripnal final 1, if il was not dropped (43, 1), became e ; e.g. ante from • auti 
(cf. antl-clpi), or Mom. Sing. Neut. mare, eedlle. etc., from ■ m»ri, • sedTli (i-Stems). 

4. In final syllables original oi (which in initial syllabfes became oe, 6 ; see 10. a) and 
ai fae) became first *i, then 1. So Nom. Plur. horti, Dat.-Abl. Plur. hortii, Mllis, from 
early Latin hortei, horteis, aelleis, these from earlier • bortoj, • bortols, * aeUais. 

Contraction of Towels 

45, Two like vowels unite to form the corresponding long vowel, as 
no from nihil, blmna from * bi-himus (biems), cOpia from * co^opis, cmriim 
from cnminffl (Gen. Plur,). For the contraction of two unlike vowels 
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no brief general statement can be made ; examples are : cOgQ from 
* c<>4gO, cfimS from ■ co-emO, deg5 from * de-agS, unB from * amid (cf. 
moneS), Subjunctive amis from 'amies. 

Towel Gradation 

46. There are some vowel variations which are not due to any 

changes within the Latin language, but are relics of a system of vowel 
interchange inherited from the parent speech,' and known as Vowel 
Gradation, — such as is seen, for example, in English sing, sang, sung. 
An understanding of the system as a whole cannot be gained from Latin 
abne, and is unnecessary here. 
The principal variations are : 

1 . e, — 0, as teg5, — toga ; seqnor, — sociua, 

2. e, — S, " tegO, — tezi, tegnla ; sedeS, — sedl, sedes. 
3- i(eariierei),— (oe), — i, " tod, — dictus, abdicS ; fido, — foedus, — fidia. 

4. u (earlier *eu, ou), — u, " d&cO, — ductus, dux, Gen. duels. 

5. a, — I, " scaM, — scalii ; caveS, — cSvi 

6. 0, — a, " fodi&, — f6di ; TOCO, — v6x. 

7. a, — i, " agB, — egi ; caplB, — cepi. 

Changes of Single Consonants 

47. Khotacism. An a between vowels becomes i, as in generis from 
"genesis (Nom.-Acc. genus), geriS from "gesO (Perf. ges-st, Pert. Pass. 
Partic. ges-tus), ero (es-t), dii-imo (cf. dia-pOnO) ; also dir-ibeO from liabeS. 

Note, Compaie English wen beside wm. The inteimediate stage between > and r 
was the voiced s, the sound of i in i-oii at i in tiro, and this was still preserved In the 
earliest Latin. Fina] B is not subject to this change, but in some nouns, as honor tieside 
honiSs, amor, etc., tht ■ whicli is proper in the Notn. Sing, his yielded to the influence of 
all the other cases, in which s regularly became i. See 80, 1, note; 86, note. 

ipHons; 

Changes in Consonant Groups 
49. I. A voiced mute when followed by a voiceless mute or a becomes 

itself voiceless ; e.g. sciip-tus, scrip-u (sciibS). 

2. Not only g, but also qu, gn, and h, become C before t or ■ (cs 
then appearing as z), as in the Perf. Pass. Partic, and the Perf. in -ai; 

1 That is. the language from which are descended not only Latin (with Its own descen- 
dants French, Italian, etc) and the other dialects of ancient Italy (05can,Umbrian, etc), 
but also Greek, the Germanic languages (German, English, etc), the Celtic languages 
(Irish, Welsh, etc), the Sbvonlc languages (Russian, etc), the langu^es ot India uid 
^rua, and others. This parent speech is called Ir''- " 



i speMJi& called Indo-EunqieuL 
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e.g. lectna, rezi (reg9), coctua, cozi (coqnS), Qnctiu, finx! (ungnO), Tectna, 
Ten (rehS). And as t between vowels sometiines stands for original 
gn,' we find ct and z in interchange with t ; e.g. Nom. Sing, nix, Gen. 
nins (from * nignia ; cf. niognit), vizi, Tictns (titS) ; similarly finctni 
(&nor), flmd (fiuO), etc. 

3. A guttura.1 mute is lost between 1 or r and a following t, ■, m, or n ; 
e.g. fnltos, fnlsi (Mcid), tortna, torsi, tormentmii (toiqueS), niiu (urcena). 

4. A dental mute is assimilated to a following a, and the resulting aa 
becomes a if standing after a long syllable, or before another consonant, 
or if final ; e.g. measni from * met-au (metS), claoai, earlier claoaai from 
*chad-« (clandO), aapidd (ad-spidS), milea, earlier mOeas (SO, 3) from 
• milet-a. 

J. When a final dental of a root comes to stand before a suffix begin- 
ning with a dental, the result is as, which, after a long syllable, is reduced 
toa. SoBeastimfrom*Bed-tiim(aedea),flsauafrom*&d-tM(fl]id9), danaus, 
earlier cUussua from "daud-toa (cUndO), etc. But if the second dental 
is followed by r, the result is atr; e.g. rOstmiH from "rM-trom (rM6). 

6. Original aa, as well as the m arising under the rules just given, was 
reduced to s when preceded by a long syllable. So hanai from luua-^ 
(hauriS from • haneiB, 47), as clauai from claus-ai (4), cUusut from clanssiia 
(5). LI sometimes suffers a similar reduction, as in mOia from mlllia, 
panltun from paolliun. 



7. A p is sometimes inserted between m and a following t or a ; e.g. 
inptna (em&), aumpsi (aiimi}), hiemps beside hienii. 

8. Dental and labial mutes are assimilated to a following guttural, 
and dentals to labials. So ac-eidS from *ad-cadS, siccOH from ■ait-coa 
(aitia), oc-cidQ from *ob-caao, ap-pSreO from ad-pireS, etc. 

9. A nasal is assimilated to the class of the following mute ; e.g. 
in-pntB (in-pntO), eundem (enm-dem), princepa with guttural n (pnmua). 

10. Labial and dental mutes when followed by a nasal become nasals, 
and, if the preceding syllable is long, mm becomes m. So : 

atunmtis, from * sup-moa (auper) aomnna, from * aop-noa (aopot) 
mamma " * mad-ma (madeo) ramns " "rad-moa (tldix) 

> The sound-group gu, jsrallel in character and origin with qu, was retained onl; 
ifter n, as in nngufl. etc Otherwise, when followed by a vowel, it lost the g, appearing 
flien as t, which, in case the preceding vowel was n, was itself lost. Hence Dlngnl^ 
nii, but nlvie ; (iBctna, but fnioi (from •fiuvor, •frfiguor), etc. -^ . 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOgk" 
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1 1 . dl, Id, nl, In, rl, Is become 11, and ra becomes rt. So : 

selU, from *sed-U (sede5) aallB, from *saJd6 (English salt) 

corSlIa " *coiJ}ii-la (coiOna) collis " 'colnis 
agellna " 'ager-los Telle " * Tel-ae (cf . es-ee) 

fene from "fer-se 

12. Ad 3, or group of consonants eading in s, is dropped before voiced 
consonants, and the preceding vowel, if short, is lengthened. So : 
bini, from * bis-nl (bis) luna, from * lonc-sna (luceO) 
pnmus " *pns-mo3 (cf. pris-cns) pQom " •pins-loni (pinsQ) 
idem (Nom. Sing. Masc), from 'is-dem Beriri " *secs-Tiri (sex) 

13. Finals. Double consonants at the end of a word are simplified. 
So OS, ione, from * oaa (Gen. osais) ; uiQea from mlless, * mllets (4) ; mel 
from 'mell, *meld (Gen. mollia ; see 11) ; far from ■fair, "fais (Gen. 
farris; see 11) ; ager from *agerr, 'agers (11, 48, 2). Note also cor 
from coid (Gen. cordis) and Iac from lad (Gen. lactis). 

a. In Nom.-Acc. hoc from hooc, 'hod-c (8), the double consonaot was retained, in 
pronunciation, b«Eare a vowel ; in early Latin also aSMt, etc. See 30, 2, 3. 

Assimilation In Compounds 

50. When assimilation takes place in compounds, the changes are 
nearly all such as have just been mentioned. But assimilaiion is often 
absent, owing to the influence of the separate form of the word which is 
the first member of the compound. This is the same principle of 
Recomposition that often prevents the regular vowel changes in the 
second member of compounds (41, note 2). 

Thus the Nodl-Acc. Sing. Neut of ^alBqiuun is lEgulaily quloqnun (rarely qoldqaam), 
but that o( qnisqnt is reguEaily qnldque (raiely quicque) ; while from quisquis both quid- 
quid and quicquid were in common use, and Erom ^ulspiam both qaippi&m and ^uidpidjn. 

The greatest variation is seen in the siKalled piepositional compounds, that is, com- 
pounds with adverliial prefims, most <A which occur separately as Prepositions. For 

the unas^mllated form is in use until a lale peiiod. So, for example, spellings like 
•ccipii, attiueiS are more common at all periods than sdcipio, adtineS, and, though the 
latter lotrni are sometimes found in imperial times, it is doubtful if the recomposition 
affected anything but the spelling. On the other hand, spellings lilce adferB, adsigna, 
conlocS, etc., prevailed to the almost total exclusion of >OciS, assigns, collocD until sev- 
eral centuries after Christ, so that we must believe that ad and con were actuaUy so 
pronounced in such words. Vet here a^n there are special cases. For example, tfae 
spelling conliginra. exclusively employed down lo (he time of Augustus, gives way to 
CoUSginm in the Augustan period, though conlocA and other similar forms continue to 
prevail until a much later period. 

51, The following are the forms of the adverbial prefixes according 
to the tiornial spelling. For the salce of convenience, the few variations 
not coming under the head of assimilation are also mentioned. 
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1. Ab lemalnS nndianged before d, e, 1, a, I, a.ndB,i3 replaced b; abs before t a.nd e, by oa 
before p, by an before f, by 1 beCoie m, and beloie f in i-tui. Examples; ab-dS. ab-greeti, 
Bb-lnS, ab-naS, ab-mmpS, ab-ulTi, abs-tinco, abs-«iiidiS, as-portiS, au-faiS, i-mittB. 

1. Ad is asstmiUted before t, c, and p, aa at-tineS, ac-cJpiO, *p-pirefi. (But befaie p 
la verbs other than appellS, appiieS, ■pparti, the spelling with d is very frequent, as ad- 
pioU, etc) The ad remains unchanged before b (ad-blbC), m (ad-mlttB),q (ad-qultKS), 
Z (ad-gredioi, but as-ECili frequently), f (ad-tero), a (ad-*isnil), n (ad-nnmerS). Betote 
1 it usually lemains unchanged, as ad-luS, ad-legB, etc, but in al-IicB (-iit) and al-latua 
the auimilated form is pr^eiable. Before r it usually remains unchanged, as ad-iogt, 
etc^ but is assimilated in ar-iipl6 and ti-iizo. Before fn, k, sp, and st, it is assimi- 
lated (ag-CT, a«-K, aB-«p, as-st), and one of the two like consonants is dropped, as 
afnitscS, BSCiibB, aipiciB, aatd, etc. But in many words the unassimitateii foim b also 
frequent, in some even preferable. So BgnituB and adgnXtus, agafiscB and adguBscS; 
aacendB and adscendS, asciiba and adsciIM, aiciicfi and adeciacB ; aspirS and odspiri, 
upIciB and (less commonly) adiplciS, but regular aipergO, BBpemar ; aatB and adati, but 
usually adatlpulor, adatringB and adstiuB. 

3. Amb (older ambl), seen in amb-lEB, amb-uio, etc., becomes am before a consonant, 
as am-ptector, am-pnti. 

4, AnU appears as antl (Its original form) in astl-clpB, antl-stes, and sometimes in 
aoti'BtS. 

;. CirEom becomes elrcu in circa-eB beside clreum-eB. 

6. Cnm. appears as con before t, d, c, q, g, s, f, and v ; as com before p, b, and m. 
Before I the unas^milated form is preferable except in col-IigB and its compounds, e^. 
con-locB, coa-loqnium, con-Upsua, etc. But before r the assimilated form Is preferable, 
as cor-rumpo. cor-ripiB, etc. Before vowels, h, and gn the form is co, as co-alSaeS. 
Co-haereB, co-gnBsea (from gnltcC, the older form of ntoctl). Before n the form is 
cB, as cB-iLlved, cd-nectC. Comb-uro is probably formed after the analogy of amb-urO- 
Before consonantal i the proper form is con, as con-lvngl, coD-iBrB, etc.; so con-icio 
from cos-lecia, but also co-iciC (30, i), like co-alEscB. 

7, Dia remains unchanged before t, c, q, p, and B (but when this is followed by a conso- 
nant, one s is dropped), becomes dif before t, di before voiced consonants, and dir before 
vowels. Ewimples : dis-tendB, dis-cludB, di»-quTrB, dis-pinB, dis-solvB, dl-»orib6, di(-fero, 
di-dS, di-gerB, di-moveB, di'niimeiB, di-InG, di-rigd, di-TUlgS, dl-iudicfi, dlr-imS. But dis 
sometimes appeals in place of d1,asin dia-nunp5 beside di-mmpS, and regularly in disicia. 

g. Si remains unchanged before t, c, q, p. and B, but becomes B before voiced conso- 
nants. Eiamples: ex-tendB, ei-iludfl, ei-quirB, ei-pendB, oi-«ribB, 6-dic8, S-geiB, 
e-biU, !-mittfi, i-ligfi, E-nnmerS, t-rainpS, S-voco, B-intB, Before f a form ec was used, 
which became si, as in el-letB, ef-flci6 (earlier ec-tero, ec-fici8). 

9. In remains unchanged before t, d, c, q, g, n, f, ». Before p, b, m it becomes im, as 
Im-pcrB, im-bibB, im-mittB though the spelling in-perS. etc., is also found. Before gn the n 
is lost, as ignSBCO. Before I and r, in remains unchanged until a veiy late period, as in- 
iDStriB, in-litus, in-nimpB, ln'roga,etc. A form Ind, representing an early indu (cf. indu- 
peratOT, indl-gena), is seen in ind-igea (egeS), ind-ipiscor (apiscor), and ind-uB (cf, eiuo). 

la. Inter remains unchanged except in intel-legB. 
'11. Ob is assimilated before c, p. and f, as oc-cido, op-pSnS, of-ferB. It appears as o 
in o-mlttS. as om in om-mntEBcB beside ob'inatEBCO, and as OB (from obs) in oB-tecdB. 
Elsewhere It is reUined. 

It, Per remains unchanged except that it is si 
So pel-legB and pel-IiciB, preferable to pei-Ieg{, pei 
laceB, and always peF-lnB, per-]nstrB, per-titua. 

13. Por, a form related to prS, and seen in poI'tesdB, por-riciB, par-rigo, is assimilated 
in po]-]a6, pol-Lic«or, poA-slded. For prB, pro, prod, see 24, a. 

14. Sub b treated for the most part like ob, but before some words beginning with t 
or c it appears as aus (from inba). So aui-tlneS, aus-tnli, beside anb-trahB ; sus-c^nBeB, 
■na-cipiB, beside rac-combS, luc-cidB. Bab-spiciS becomes Buaplcii, but aub-scribo is 
more usual than ausmliiS. Before r, aub rernains unchanged, except in aur-ripio and 
■nr-rlii, Perf. of BDrgS; e.g. sub-rogS. sub-ino, Bab-rideo, etc. Sum-mittB, aum-moveo 
are preferable to rob-mittO. anb-moveo. which are eiamples of late recomposilion. 

i;. Be appears as red before vowels and b, as red-bibeB, redej, ted-igB, etc. ; also in 
nt-i.6, and in early Latin led-diieo (usually re-diico). 

16. Tiina becomes tiB before d, n, and v, as tiidS, tri-diict, titnS, tiAvehfi, etc.; 
also tiiicfS. But triss-dnco, etc., are also found. . , 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 

52. The spelling of many Latin words varied in different 
periods, or even in the same period. Our traditional orthog- 
raphy is that of the first century a.d., and we retain this as 
the normal spelling for school grammars, and for school 
editions even of authors like Cicero, the spelling of whose 
time was somewhat different. Some of the more important 
classes of variations are as follows : 

1. The earlier forms of serrns, eqnns, rnlt, etc., were Mrvos, equos, 
ecus, volt, etc. See 44, i. 

2. For a long time the spelling varied between n and i in maxiunna, 
mazlmus, optnmnB, optimus, Inbet, libet, etc., but the spelling with i 
finally became the normal one. See 49, 6. 

3. The reduction of sb to s and 11 to 1 has been mentioned (4ft, 6). 
The spelling with one s or 1 is occasionally found before the Augustan 
period, arid becomes universal in the first century. We should write 
causa, clausns, milia, paulum, — not caussa, claussiu, mlllia, panllum. 

4. Where i stands for an original diphthong (10, c ; 42, 3 ; 44, 4) ei is 
the common spelling down through the time of Cicero ; e.g. deic6 (dicO), 
Norn. Plur. serrei (serri), etc. 

5. Owing to the reduction of n before * (11), the n is frequently 
omitted in inscriptions. In the Numeral Adverbs and in the Ordinals 
like Tkensimus the omission is frequent in manuscripts also, and we often 
find totlSs beside totiSna, dedSe beside dedSns, Ticesimna beside Ticfnsliiina, 
etc. But the full forms are to be preferred. 

6. There was much uncertainty at all periods in the use of initial h; 
for example, harena, tiamspes, liaedus, liolus, beside the incorrect ufna, 
arnapez, aedns, olm, and erus, nmenia, iiroidus, beside the incorrect lienu, 
hiunenis, homidDS. See 11, note. 

7. For variation in the spelling of compounds, see SO, 51. 
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Part II 
INFLECTION 

53. The Parts of Speech are the same as in English, except 
that there is no Article, 

Definitions of the Parts of Speech are giveo under Syntax in Sill. 

54. Nouns, Adjectives (including Participles), Pronouns, 
and Verbs are capable of InflecUon, or change of form express- 
ing the varied relations of the word to the other parts of the 
sentence. In the case of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 
such inflection is called Dedenslon ; in the case of Verbs, it 
is called Conjugation. 

DECLENSION 

55. Declension comprises the variations in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case. 

GEHDEK 

56. The Genders are three, Masculine, Feminine,and Neuter. 

a. natnral Gender is simply the distinction of sex, the names of males 
being Masculine, those of females being Feminine, and those of things 
without sex being Neuter. 

b. aammatical Gendei is a distinction of form as manifested either 
by the Noun itself, by an Adjective agreeingwith it, or by a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it. 

The Relation of Gender to Signification 

57. Grammatical gender, which is commonly meant by the 
term Gender as applied in grammar, has a marked connec- 
tion with natural gender, but is by no means identical with 
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it.i In Latin the grammatical gender of names of persons 
and of most animals follows the natural gender, hut the names 
of inanimate objects are as often Masculine or Feminine as 
Neuter. For these the gender is determined simply by the 
form, — of the Noun itself, or if, as is often the case, the 
form of the Noun is not sufficiently characteristic of gender, 
by the form of an Adjective agreeing with it, or a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it. What the forms character- 
istic of gender are will be shown under the separate Declen- 
sions, and, moreover, the gender of all Nouns will be marked, 

58. Certain general statements may, however, be made 
which will help in remembering the gender of many words. 

r. All Names of Months and' Winds, and most names of 
Rivers, are Masculine. Examples : 

ApriUs, April; Bums, Ihi southeast ■wind; TiberiB, the Tiber. 

2. Most names of Trees, Plants, Cities, Countries, and 
Islands are Feminine. Examples : 

ficua, _^^ tree; crocns, crocus; Corinthus, Corinth; AegTptna, Egypt; 
Cyprus, Cyprus. 

3. Indeclinable Nouns, Substantive Clauses, Infinitives used 
substantively, and quoted expressions, are Neuter. 

nihil, nothing; tBtnm hoc philoaopharl, all this philosophising; latnc 
taceO, that "I'll be still" ef yours. 

a. With refetencc to statements i and 2, observe the gender dE the cxirresponding 
general words : mEiisIs, nonM, M. (the names of the months are really Adjectives), ventUB, 
uinif, H., tlBvJBB, amnls, rivir, vi., — hut aiboi, Ira, p., pLuita, flant, r., uibs, lity, r., 
tetia, country, F., inenla, island, F. 

i. Many words belonging to the classes mentioned under 2 are not Feminine. Forms 
with distinctly Neuter endings, as Latium. LenctrB (Plui.), Reftte, are Neuter ; also 
many names of plants in -er, Gen. -eria, as piper, pepper. Names of cities and countries 
in -I (Plur.), as Delphi, are Masculine. But Feminines greatly predominate, since they 
Include not only the forms with distinctly Feminine endings, but also most of the numer- 
ous forms in -as, Gen. -i. 

ng sign of grammalical gender is that of 
al gender 1 for the feeling of sex-distint 

with these words, — even when used metaphorically of inajiimate objects (as jAeof a ship). 

The view that all grammatical gender, for example as seen in Latin, is nothing bat 

metaphorical sex-distinction, is losing ground. 
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59. I, Certain words are of common gender, that is, they are 
Masculine or Feminine according to the sex referred to, as dvia, citizen 
(male or female), b5«, ox or co-w. 

2. Certain names of animals have a fixed gender without regard to 
the sex referred to, as TulpSs, fox, always Feminine, inaei, gooie and 
gander, always Masculine. 

BDMBIR 

60. There are, as in English, two Numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural. 

THE CASES 

61. There are six Cases : 

Vominative : the case of the subject ; 

Genitive: " o/case; 

Datiye; " /o or /or case; 

Accnsatire ; " case of the direct object, etc. ; 

Vocative : " case of address ; 

Ablative : " from, viith, or in case. 

E3 being 

a. All but the Nominative and Vocative are called Oblique Cases. 

b. There were originally two other cases, the Locative and the Instru- 
mental (or Sociative). They are, for the most part, merged with the 
Ablative, But the Locative is Still preserved in many names of places 
and adverbial expressions. 

62. I. The Cases are distinguished by different endings, 
knovm as Case-Endings. These are not the same for all De- 
clensions, and in Pronouns some few endings are used which 
are unknown in the declension of Nouns and Adjectives. 

Note. In reality the difference between coTrespondlng case-forms of tlie various 
Declensions is largely one of Stem, that is, Vaz base to which the endings are added. 
This is evident, for example, in Ihe Nominatives -us, -is, -Cb, in which the ending proper 
Is the same, namely, ». Yet sometimes the ending, too, is different, for exampfe in the 
Dative and Ablative Fluial, where the -Is of the First and Second Declensions has no 
amnection with the -ibul of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth. Very often, in the case of 
Items ending in a vowel, the line between the stem and the ending proper is not apparent 
M the surface, owing to contraction and to other phonetic changes affecting eiCtieE tha 
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stem or the ending •■, ta that, for practical purposes, we apply the term Case-Endings to 
artain variabU parts, whiu, in the case of volvel-stems, mclude both th« linal vo^iwl of 
tlie stem and the ending proper. In the case of consonant-stems, the variable termina- 
tions are also the true case-endings. 

2. The Nominative and Accusative are alike in all Neuters, botli in 
tlie Singular and in the Plural.i 

3. The Nominative and Vocative are always alike in the Plural, aad 
also, except in Masculines and Feminines of the Second Declension, in 
the Singular.^ 

4. The Dative and Ablative are always alike in the Plural.' 



Nomrs 

63, In the declension of Nouns there are five distinct 
types, distinguished by different Stems. These are known 
as the Five Declensions. The form of the Genitive Singular 
is chosen as a convenient characteristic of each. Thus : 

Stem ends in : Gen. Sing, ends in : 

Declension la aa ' 



64. The scheme of the normal endings is as follows : 





Declension I 




Declension 11 


SI 


NGUiAR 


PLVRAL 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Norn. 


a 


ao 




aa, or ; n. am 


I; N.a 


Gen. 


as 


arum 




I 


5rum 


Dat. 


ae 


la 




B 


IB 


Ace. 


am 


aa 




um 


Oh ; N. a 


Voc. 


a 


ae 




e, er ; N. «m 


I; N.a 


Abl. 


a 


U 




a 


b 


1 Hence 


wespea 


V of the Norn 


Ace. Sin 


J. Neut as a Mngle fon 


n; likewise of the 



Nom.-Acc. Plur. NeuL, the Nom.-Voc. Sing, or Plur, or the Dat-A 



^OOglf 



8S] 



First Declension 

Declension III 

Consonant-Stems 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nom 


. N.a 


M.,F. 8b 


N. ia 


Gen. 


am 




ium 


Dat. 




ibiis 




Ace. 


e> ; N. a 




to(BB)'; N.ia 


Voc. 


N. a 


M., F. es 


N. la 


Ail. 




Ibus 




Note. 


The endings given in the middle coiu 
th ConsonantStems and i-Slems. 


mn are those which are al 




Declension IV 


Declension V 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR PLUR> 


Xom. 


iw;n. 


fl«; N.ua 


es ea 


Gen. 


tl« 


nam 


BI, el Bnui 


Dat. 


»d,fl; N.fl 


IbuB, ubus 


el, el 8bii> 



FIRST DECLENSION 
&'Ster»s 
65. The Nominative Singular ends in short a, which stands 
for original -A. Example of Declension : 

1 A dash indicates thai the ending or, in tlw i:ase of a vowel-steni, both ending and 
stenFTowel are lacking. But the Nam,- Voc. Sing, in -er from o-Stems oi l-S(ems, though 
likeiriae lacking both ending and stentvooel (TO, 87), is, for greater convenience, given 



e,and in geneial in examples of inflection, ( 
: less conimon in the best period. 



D ( ) are variants 

i:,,C00glf 
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Bella, Stat, F, 
(stem Mllft-) 

JVam. sella, a {Ihe) Mat sella*, (the) seats 

Gen. sellae, of a {tke) seat sellaram, of {the) seats 

Dot. sellae, to W for a {the) seat sellU, to at for {the) seats 

Ace. scUam, a {the) seat seUa», {the) seats 

Voc. sella, (O) seat sellae, (O) seats 

Ail atiii,from, with, or in a sdlUa, from, tvith, or in 
{tie) seat {the) teats 

Remarks on the Case-Forms 

66. I. An old form of the Genitive Singular in -it is preserved in 
familiia, used in such phrases as pater famUiaa, head of the household, etc. 

2. A Genitive form in -ai is found in poetry, as anlal, of the lourt. 

3. A Genitive Plural in -nm beside that in -enim is found in com- 
pounds of -cola, dwelling in, and -^ena, descendant of; also in amphora, 
a liquid measure, dracbma, a Greek coin, and in many proper names of 
Greek origin, as Aeneadae, Lapitliae, etc. So agricolnm, Troiugennm, 
amphomm, Aeneadnm, etc. 

Note, This i« not a contraction of -inun. The compounds of -coU and 
-gcna, bdag Masculines, fell under the influence of the Second Declension, in 
vhich -nm U an old ending. All tlie other words mentioned an of Gitek origin, 
and in these Clie -um corresponds to the Greek ending. •' t^- v 

4. For tl)e Dative and Ablative Plural of filia, daughter, and dea, 
goddess, the forms filiibua and deabua are frequendy used to avoid con- 
fusion with the corresponding cases of fitius, son, and dens, god. So in 
the phrases filiia et fniibiu, dils deabooque. In other words -abns is rare. 

5. There is a Locative Singular form which is identical with the Geni- 
tive, as BOmae, a/ .^nmf. In the Plural the form is the same as the Dative 
and Ablative, as AthEms, at Athens. 

6. The Ablati™ Singular once ended in -id, which Is preserved in early inscriptions, 
e.g. lententUd. 

7. The Dative and AhUtive Plural once ended in -ais, whlcli first becapte -«ls. (still 
presened in [he spelling of the Ciceronian period, e.g. Tlsii), then -la, 

0«nder 

67. Words of the First Declension are Feminine, except a 
few referring to male persons, as nauta, sat/or, agricola, farmer; 
also Hadiia, the Adriatic. 

DoiizodbvCoogle 



to] 



Second Declension 



Gteek Nouns 

. 68. Greek nouns of the First Declension often retain their 
proper Greek forms in some cases of the singular. The 
resulting mixture of Greek and Latin declension may be seen 
in the following examples ; 



Nom. AeneSs 

Gen. Aeneao 

Dat. Aen§a« 

Ace. AeDeSii, -i 

Vac. AeneS 

Abl. AeaeS 



AnchisBB 
Anchlsae 
Anchisae 
AnchisSii, -am 
AnchisS, -a, -a 
AnchIsS, -A 



Andromache, -a 
AndromachSs, -ae 

ADdromachae 
AndromachSn, -am 
AndromachB, -a 
AndromachS, -S 



Note. Many proper names of the Greek First Declension are inflected in Latin 
according to tlie Tliird Declension, as AGBChlnEi, HiltiadEs. Ablatives like AucbisE are 
fornwl according to the Fifth Declension. 



SECOND DECLENSION 
o-Stems 

69. The Nominative Singular ends in -ub, or, in the case 
of Neuters, in -um. These endings were originally -oe, -<aa 
(44, i). Examples of Declension : 







garden, m. 


denniD; 


, gift, N. 




(stem horto-) 


(stem 


aano-) 


Nom. 


hortoB 


horll 


dOnum 


dona 


Gen. 


horti 


hortSnim 


dOnI 


donOnun 


Dat. 


hortO 


hortis 


dona 


donb 


Ace. 


hortum 


hort6» 


donam 


dona 


Voc. 


horte 


hora 


donam 


dona 


AM. 


horta 


horl& 


dona 


donto 



70- Most stems in -ro-, in the Nominative Singular, drop 
o and a of the original ending and insert an e before the r, 
if the latter is not already preceded by a vowel. See 48, 2. 
Examples : 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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[70 



pner, boy, H, 
(stem pnero-) 

Nom. puer 

Gen. puert 

Dat. puerS 

Ace. pueram 

Voc. puer 

Abl. puerfi 

Nom. pueif 

G«ff. puerfimm 

Z>(i^. pueriB 

Ace. pueroB 

Voc. pucrf 

Abl. puerld 
, A few stems in -lO- ar 



(stem viro-) 









virfimm 



a%tit, field, M. 
(stem agto-) 

SINGULAR 

ager 
agrl 
agra 

ager 
agrO 

PLVKAL 

agri 

agrSmm 
agfia 
agrBa 

agrf 
agrlB 
e declined like boitua. So eras, master, 
nnmems, number, nmenia, shoulder, nterns, -womb, hesperua, evening 
star, tauina, bull. 

b. The words like puer, in which the stem is -«ro-, are : g«iwr, son-in- 
law, MC«r, father-in-law, adulter, adulterer. Liber, god of wine, IIb«n, 
children, vesper, evening, signi-fer, standard-bearer, armi'ger, armor- 
bearer, and other compounds ot -fer and -ger. 

Remarks on tlie Caae-FomiB 
71. I. Stems in -to-, -qntH, -no- ret^ned o in the Nom. and Ace. 
"Hng. until the end of the Ciceronian period ; e.g. Nom. aerros, eqnos, 
moitnos (Adjective), Ace. serrom, eqnom, moitnom, Nom.-Acc. Neut. 
aerom. The forms of the Augustan period are aemis, Mimni, etc., 
— but ecus, ecnin, the forms eqnua, eqoom being still later. See 44, t. 

2. Proper Names tn -iua form their Genitive Singular in -I (not -li) 
and also their Vocative Singular in -i (not -ie). The accent is on the 
penult, even when it is short. So Vergilius, Serviua, Tnllius, GaiuB have 
Gen. and Voc. Sing. Verglli, Ser^ TnlU, ML 

Note. In such Proper Names, in contrast to the other nouns In -laa, -Itim 
(see ]), the I of the Geailive is nm generally lEplaced by -ii, though the laCtei is 

3. Other nouns in -iua and -inm also form the Genitive Singular in 
A, which, however, begins to be replaced by -ii in the Augustan period. 
Such forms as imperinm, Ingeninm, negotinm have Gen. Impjri, Ingjni, 
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negOS in Virgil and Horace, as well as in the earlier poets, but nearly 
always imperil, ingenu, negEtii in Propertius, Ovid, and later poels. 
Fflins, son, has Gen. Sing. fOi and also Voc. Sing. fOL 

4. A Genitive Plural in -nm is found : 

d) Usually in words denoting coins or measures, such as nummua, 
coin, aesteitios, sesterce, modius, measure, iQgenim, acres e.g. 
ti niwtwntH ^ of coins, etc. 

b') Frequently in deus, god, socius, ally, libeii, children, and faber 
in the phrase praefectns fabnuD, chief engineer. 

c) Occasionally, in poetry, in tIt, man, and some other words. 

5. Dens, god, has V<xi. Sing, deus, Nom. Plur. di. Gen. Plur. denm 
beside deSnun, Dat.-Abl. Plur. dis. 

NoTH. The forms ai and <li» were sometimes sfiilltd aii, aiis, but were reeu- 
brl; ftonounced as one syllable. The lorms dei. dels represent a dissyllabic 
pronunciation, which, howeret, is rare before Ovid. 

6. The Locative Singular form is identical with the Genitive ; e.g. 
hnmi, on the ground, domi, at home, Corinthi, at Corinth. In the Plural 
the form is the same as the Dative and Ablative ; e.g. Delphis, at Delphi. 

7. The Ablalira Singular once ended in -6d, which is pteserved in early Inscriptions ; 
e.g. preivStiSd. 

£. The Nom. Plur. and Dat.-Abl. Plur. ended originally in -Ol and -oia, which first 
became -el, -els (stUI preserved in the spelling of the Ciceronian period; e;.g. servei, 

Gender 
72. Nouns of the Second Declension ending in -us, -er, -ir 
are mostly Masculine ; those in -um are rJeuter. 

a. Feminine are : 

i) Most names of Cities, Countries, and Islands, as Corinthus, 
Aegyptus, Rliodiis, etc. 

2) Most names of Trees and Plants, as fagns, beech, ficus, Jig tree. 

3) Some Greek Feminines, as dialectus, dialect, diphthongus, diph- 

4) Also the following : oItus, belly, carbasus, _fiax, colus, distaff, 

hnmns, ground, vaimiis, tvinno-wing-fan. 

b. Neuters are: Tims, poison, pelagus, sea, Tnlgns, crowd, rabble 
(sometimes M.), in which the Accusative Has the same form as the 
Nominative. These words have no Plural, except that for peUgua, 
which is a Greek word, a Nom.-Acc. Plur. pelage is sometimes found. 

Note. In reality these words are Heterodites (LOT), the Noni.-Acc fonn belonging 
to the Neuters of the Third Declen^on Uke corpus, vam.%, etc. (8S). 

t.;cH..iic 
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Greek Nouns 
73. Greek Nouns of the Second Declension usually follon the Latin 
declension. But the Nominative and Accusative Singular often end in 
-OS, -on, especially in proper names in poetry. Thus Tenedos, Ace. 
Tenedon (also -ua, -um), Nom.-Acc. Ilioii (also nintn). 

cc. sing, -«fl and -tBn. nnthB* 



THIRD DECLENSION 

74. The Third Declension comprises : 

A. Consonant-Stems, with various subdivisions, according 
to the nature of the final consonant. 

B. I-Stems. 

C. Mixed Stems, of which the Singular is declined like that 
of Consonant-Stems of the Mute Class, and the Plural like 
that of i-Stems.i 

D. Some Irregular Nouns, including Stems in -tt and hw. 

75. Consonant-Stems and l-Stems originally followed two totally 
distinct types of declension, which have been partially confused in Latin, 
so that many-of the forms are identical in both classes. But the distinc- 
tion is wholly or partially preserved ia several of the cases, — most 

I There are othei, less cominoii. f orau of miiture between Consonant-Stems andi-Slems, 
which are more conveniently treated as individual varielies of one or tlie other of these 
types. Words like mSi, Gen. Plur. mfiriam, are cited under ^Sterns. The few forms 

the Mixed Stems, are mentioned under i-Stems. Nouns id -«s, Gen. Sing, -is, are classed 
under i-Stems, altliough the -it Itself is probably not formed from an i-Stem (it perhaps 
originated in certain >-Stenis, existing beside i^^terns formed from the same root, and 
was then extended to other l-Slems). Certain l-Stems, like imber, Gen. imbria, and the 
Neuters in -al, Gen. -ilia, -ar. Gen. -iris, which have lost the i by regular phonetic 
change, have come to resemble some Consonant-Stems in the Nominative Singular; hut 
they are classed where they belong, under i-5tems. 

Many of the words classed under Mixed Stems are also, in origin, l-Stams which have 
-lost the i in the Nom. Sing.; e.g. pars from *pBrtl-B (cf. the Adverb partim), gins from 
•genti-s, and many others which contain the once common suiBx -ti-. But it Is not 
practicable to separate these from otheis which are properly Mute-Stems that have been 
drawn into this type, and from still others in which tlie variation between Mute-Stem 
and 1-Stem is inherited from the parent speech. 

Under Mixed Stems, then, are included not all forms of mixture between Consonant- 
Stems and i-Stems, but only that particular and widespread type In which tbe Singular is 
like that of Mute-Stems. 
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clearly in the Genitive Plural See the scheme of ehdiDgs given in 04, 
and contrast the declension of i&t (T6) with that of tniris (87)- 

a. In Masculine and Feminine 1-Stems the original endings of the 
Ace and Abl. Siag., namely -im and -i, were at an early period sup- 
planted in most words (for exceptions, see below, under l-Stems) by -em 
and -e, the endings of Con son ant- Stems ; but in the Ace. Plur. the 
original -is was not superseded until after the Augustan period, though 
-es was also used as early as Cicero's time. Neuter 1-Stems nearly 
always retain -1 in the Abl. Sing. ; the Nom,-Acc. Sing, ended origijially 
in -i, but this is regularly changed to -e (44, 3), or dropped (43, t). 



jriginally tc 



,e type. So ■ 



h In Latin are identical in both types belonged 
: ending of the Gen. Sing, -li (from -«■) te- 
■Stem^, but in prehistoric tjmea replaced the 



ofthi 


: Norn. Plur. M^sc 


and Fern, belonged only to i-Sten 


13, the ending of Con- 




tly -BB, which would have become 


-ii. So,too,the-il«I 


af[heDat.andAblFlur. 


, found in all Stems, belones prope 


rlyonlylothel-Stems. 


Tha- 


I of the Dat. Sing, may belong to either 1-Stems or Consonant-Stems, or both. 




A. 


COHSOHABT-STEMS 

Mute-Stems 




76. Examples : 








rtx, king, H. 


prTnceps, chief, m. 


Vf»,f00t, H. 


Norn. 


rex 


princeps 


pes 


Gen. 


regu 


principis 


pedis 


Dai. 


regi 


principl 


pedl 


Ace. 


regem 


principem 


pedem 


Voc. 


rex 


princeps 


pes 


Abl. 


rego 


principo 

plt;kal 


pede 


Norn. 


rega. 


principBB 


pedes 


Gen. 


regnm 


principnm 


pedum 


Dat. 


rSglbUB 


principlbu* 


pedlbna 


Ace. 


rSgta 


prmcipSB 


pede- 


Voc. 


reg6B 


principSa 


pedflB 


Abl. 


reglbns 


principtbtis 


pedibna 

,„z<,i..,Cooglf 
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mneB 


soldier, m. 


caput, 


head, N. 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Norn. 


miles 


militBB 


caput 


capita 


Gen. 


militU 


mtlitam 


capitis 


capitum 


Dat. 


mnia 


militlbiifl 


capiti 


capiUbu 


Ace. 


militem 


militSs 


caput 


capita 


Voc. 


miles 


militCB 


caput 


capita 


Ail. 


milite 


militibuB 


capite 


capidbtu 



Changes in the Stem' 

77. I. In the Nom.-Voc. Sing. Masc. and Fern., the ending a combines 
with a final guttural of a Stem to fonn x, with a dental to form s, and 
with a labial to form pa or ba (^pronounced pa) ; e.g. rtx, -voice (• tOc-b), 
riz, king (^ ■A%,-*) \ mOes, .to/i/iVr (* mllet-a), ^i,/oot (*ped-8) ; pnncepa, 
chief (piincep-s), tiaba, beam (trab-a). The final consonant has been 
lost in the Neuters coi, heart (Cen. cordis), and lac, milk (Gen. Uctia). 

2. The vowel of the stem generally remains unchanged in all the cases ; 
e.g. dux, leader, Geu. ducis ; lux, light. Gen. Incis ; cnatOa, guard. Gen. 
cnatSdis ; vlrtiiji, manliness. Gen. TirtOtia ; lapia, slone. Gen. Upidia, etc. 
But: 

3. An interchange of i in the Nom.-Voc. Sing, with e in the other 
cases is seen in pia and its compounds, also in abie8,yfr, ariia, ram, paries, 
•wallj e.g. Gen. pedis, abietia, etc. 

4. In words of more than one syllabic in which the vowel of the 
Nom.-Voc. Sing, is short e, this is regularly weakened to i in the Other 
cases (42, 2). So anspex, soothsayer. Gen. anspicia ; princepa, chief, 
Geo. principis ; miles, soldier. Gen. militia ; obses, hostage. Gen. obaldis, 
etc. Such forms are very numerous, but there are some exceptions, as 
aeg«s, crop. Gen. aegetis (so tegea, praep«s, Inteipres, Indlgea). 

5. In aucepa, fowler. Gen. aucnpis, the weakening results in 11 (4S, 
6). In early Latin also roanceps, contractor. Gen. mancupis. An inter- 
change of u and i is seen in capat,-head. Gen. capitis. 

6. Svpt3Hx,fi4rniture, has Gen. aupellSctilia, etc. 

78. Gender. Neuter are only : coi, heart, lac, milh, caput, head. 
Masculine are : nouns in -«a. Gen. -itia ; -epa. Gen. -ipis ; most in -ez. 
Gen. -ids. 

1 Theseremarksapplr also to nouns of the Mixed Type, which aie declined u Hute- 
Stems in the Singular (BO), and to Adjective Milte-Slems (IIT). 



"] 




Third Declension 


Feminine 


are : nouna is 


1 -tus. Gen. -tutia ; -tis, ( 


the common 


est nouns in -: 


K (except those in -ex, -ici 


gtei, rei, M., 


dux, coninx o: 


r coniunx, M. or F. 


Note. Other classes vary li 


DO much between Masculine and 




ral statement. 


Liquid Stems 


■ 79. Examples : 






Masculines {and Feminines) 


vlotor, victor, M. 


p»ter, father, M. 


Norn. 


victor 


paur 


GCH. 


victorlB 


patrlB 


Dat. 


victort 


patil 


Ace. 


victorem 


patrem 


Voc. 


victor 


pater 


Abl. 


victore 


patro 


Norn. 


victorSfl 


patrBB 


Gen. 


victorum 


patmm 


Dat. 


victoribuB 


patilbns 


Ace. 


victors* 


patrSa 


Voc. 


victore* 


patrfiB 


Abl. 


victorlbiM 


patrtbuB 



cSnaul, consul, h. 



consull 
consulem 



consulSa 

consulum 

consulibtiB 

consuls* 

consulGa 

consullbu* 





ebnr, 


.ivory 


t&ber, 


, swelling 




aiNGWLAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Aifw. 


ebur 


ebora 


tuber 


tubera 


Gen. 


eboriB 


ebonun 


tiiberiB 


tuberrun ' 


Dat. 


eborl 


eborlbuB 


tuberl 


tuberibuB 


Ace. 


ebur 


ebora 


tuber 


tabera 


Voc. 


ebur 


ebora 


tuber 


tubera 


Ail. 


ebore 


ebortbuB 


tubere 


tubeiibufl 



i:,,C00gIf 
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Remarks 

80. I. The type represented by victor is the most common, com- 
prisiog the nouns of agency in -tor, and many abstracts in -«r, as amor, 
lovt. The stem is -tflr or -Or throughout, except in the Nom.-Voc. Sing., 
where the vowel has been shortened before the final r (S6, 3). 

2. Like pater are inllected mater, mother, Mter, brother, acdpiter, 
hawk, and a few proper names. 

3. Other Masculines are declined like c&nanl in that the stem remains 
unchanged throughout. So, for example, vigil, watchman. Gen. vigilia ; 
b51,j»m, Gen. s51is ; &aAei, goose, Gta.anami; augnr, aw^r, Gen.aogDiia; 
Caesai, Caesar, Gen. Caeuiig. 

4. Honoi, honor. Gen. honCdB, and arbor, tree. Gen. arboris, were origi- 
nally B-Stems, and the old Nominatives honSa and arb5s (like fl5s, SB) 
are frequently found 

Note. Many others o( the words classed here as r-Slems were originally »-Steini 
some of (hem showing traces of s in earl; Latin. This is true of the whole class of 
abstracts in -or, -Oris mentioned under i, and of several Neuters, as rilbur (old Latin 
itbUB; cf. rSbustas), fuleur, aequor, etc So also muliei, iBoman, r., and iGmcr, 
flougkshart, M., beside which h found TimiB (lilie dels, 96). See B6, note. 

5. Other Neuters declined like ebor are rCbnr, oak, femur, thigh, Jecnr, 
liver. But femur has also feminia, femini, etc., formed from an n-Stem ; 
and iecur (locur in the Augustan period) has Gen. iocinerla beside iecoiis. 

6. Other Neuters declined like tfiber are fiber, teal, cadaver, dead body, 
aeei,pea, pi^j, pepper, and several names of plants and trees. Iter, wa)', 
has Gen. itineria, etc. (cf. iocineris, 5). 

7. There are also Neuters in -ar, Gen. -aria ; -or. Gen. -oris ; and -nr, 
Gen. -iiria ; e.g. nectar, nectar, aequoi, sea, fulgur, lightning, Tlbur, TivoH, 
etc, ; also vir, spring. Gen. veris ; far, spelt. Gen. farria (stem fan- from 

* fara-) ; sal, salt. Gen. sails ; mel, honey. Gen. mellis (stem mell- from 

• meld-) ; fel, gall. Gen. fellis (stem feU- from • feld-). 

81. Gender. Liquid Stems are nearly all Masculine or Neuter. 
Masculine are : nouns in -tor. Gen. -tSria ; H>r, Gen. -Srla, except, of 

course, soror, sister, F., and ozoi, -wife, p. ; -er, Gen. -ria, except tnitei, 
mother, p. ; -I, except the Neuters sal, mel, feL 

Neuter are : nouns in -ur. Gen. -oris ; -or, Gen. -oris, except arbor, 
tree, F. 

Masculines and Neuters are included in nouns in -«r, G^n. -eris (but 
muliei, woman, p.) ; -ar, Gen. ^iris ; -ar. Gen. -nris, 

I ,i,z<,i:,., Google 
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Third Declension 

Nasal Stems 



82. Examples : 

senno, speech, u. vlrgO, virgin, F. 

SINGULAR 

Nom. sermo virgo 

Gen. sermonlfl virginU 

Dat. sermo 111 virgin i 

Ace. sermo nom virgin em 

Voc. sermo virgo 

Abl. sermono virgine 



Nom. 


sennonSs 


virgins. 


Gen. 


sermonum 


virgitium 


Dat. 


sermonibus 


virginibos 


Ace. 


sermo n6B 


virginSa 


Voc. 


sermons* 


virginSi 


Abl. 


sermonibnB 


virginibnB 



83. t. Like setm5 is declined the large class of nouns in -i&, as 
regis, direction. Gen. reglQnia ; IctlS, action, Gen. Sctidnis, etc. 

2. Like Tirgo are declined all nouns in -g6 or -dB (except praedo, 
robber, IiarpagQ, grappiing-hook, lig5, mattock, which are declined like 
■enn&) ; also honiS, man, nimJt, no one, turbo, whirlwind, ApoIlQ, Apollo. 

3. There are some Masculines in -en. Gen. -iula, Ace. -inem, as flamen, 
print, pecten, comb, Os<xd, divining bird (sometimes f.), and names of 
players on musical instruments, as "^Izesi, flute player, etc, 

4. There is one stem in -m, namely 3iiom(p)a, winter, f., Gen. hleinls. 

5. In ca::A, flesh, p., the stem appears as cam- (not car6n- or carta-) 
in all cases but the Nom. -Voc. Singular; e.g. Gen. Sing, camis, Nom. 
Plur. camis. Cf. pater. Gen. patrls, etc. Another peculiar form is 
Bangais, blood, m., Gen. aangninla, etc. 

Note, Be»de sangais, which is properly an i-Stem farm, there is also a Noir, 
•angaii (from ■ Bansuin-s), which is frequently used by the poets. The Neuter 
BongDeD Is an early Latin form. 



84. Gender. 
-IBnu). 



Masculine a 



: aUr 



n -JJ, Gen, -4iiu (not -IS, Gen. 
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Feminine are all nouns in ■^, Gen. -inia, except csrdO, margd, OrdB, homO, 
nimS, tnrbS, ApoIlO, which are Masculine \ also most in -10 (abstracts and 
collectives), though there are many Masculines, denoting material objects, 
as pugib, dagger. 
/Neuter are all nouns in -en, except those mentioned under 13, 3. 



,(r) 



\;f\ - »-StEMS 

85. Examples : 

Masculine! (and Fimiaines) 
olnls, aihes, M. QSa,^o'u 



Norn. 


cinis 


cinerto 


flOs 


florSB 


Gen. 


cineriB 


cinemm 


fldrlB 


Aomm 


Dat. 


cinert 


Cineribua 


flori 


flSribnB 


Ace. 


cinerom 


cinerfti 


florem 


florSB 


Voe. 


cinis 


cinerfiB 


fios 


florSB 


Abl. 


cinere 


cinerlbiu 

Neuters 


flora 


floiibuB 




genus 


race 


oorpoB, body 




SINGULAR 


PLUKAL 


SINCUIAR 


PLURAL 


Norn. 


genus 


genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Gen. 


generla 


genemm 


corporis 


corponuB 


Dat. 


geneil 


generlbos 


corport 


corporlbua 


Ace. 


genus 


genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Voc. 


genus 


genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Abl. 


genero 


generlbna 


corpore 


corporibna 



Remarks 

86. I. Most s-Stems are Neuters, declined like genus or corpua. 
Other Neuters are : ius, right, Cen. iilria (so rOs, country, eras, leg, tiis, 
incense, piiB, pus) ; aes, bronze. Gen. aeris ; 53, mouth. Gen. Qris ; os, 
bone. Gen. ossis (Nom. Plur. ossa. Gen. Flur. OMiom) ; tsb, vessel. Gen. 
Ttsis. 

2. Masculines like cinis are pnlvis, dust, and cucnmis, cucumber (but 
Ace. and Abl. Sing, cncumim, cucumi, after i-Stem) ; like S9b are rOs, 
dew, mBs, custom, lepOs, charm. Other Masculines are : m£s, male, 
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Gen. nuris, mQa, mouse. Gen. miiriB, as, copper. Gen. aasia, all with 
Cen. Plur. in -ium ; lepua, kare. Gen, leporia. 

3. Feminines are very rare. Examples are Venua, Venus, Gen, 
Veneris ; tellns, earth. Gen, telluria ; Ceres, Ceres, Gen. Cereria. 

Note. In all cases but the Noiti.-V(ic. Sing, (and Ace. Sing, Neut) the >, as standing 
between vowels, regularly becomes r (47). In many original B-Stems even this linal B 
became T, under the influence of the other cases, so that such Steins became wholly iden- 
tical with r-Stems, and have been classed as such {e-g, honor, sometimes honSa; see 
BO, 4). 01 the once numerous foims in -iSa, Gen. -ttis, only the monosyUables (and Upfe) 
always retain the -■. 

B. tSTEHS 
87. The Nominative Singular of Masculines and Femi- 
nines ends regularly in -is ; but there are also many nouns 
ending in -«8 ; and a few in -er, from stems in -ri*, e.g. imber 
from imbris, like ager from '(^iroB (see 43, 3). The Nomina- 
tive and Accusative Singular of Neuters ended originally in 
A, but this has either been changed to -e (44, 3), or, in the case 
of most stems in -ail- or -Sri-, dropped (43, i). Examples : 



MaseuHnes and Fetninines 





tnnl., 


flnU, 


caedCa, 


Imber, 




to-wer, F. 


end, M., F. 


slaughter, f. 


shower, M. 


Norn. 


turilB 


finU 


caedes 


imber 


Cen. 


turriB 


flnta 


caediB 


imbria 


Dat. 


tunl 


flnl 


caedl 


imbrt 


Ace. 


turrijnC^m) 


1 flnem 


caedem 


imbrem 


Vac. 


turria 


finlB 


caedSa 


imber 


Abl. 


turtl or -e 


fln« 


caede 


imbre or -I 






PLURAL 




Norn. 


turrflB 


HniB 


caedBB 


imbrSs 


Gen. 


turrinm 


ftnitun 


. caedlom 


imbrium 


Dat. 


turribuB 


finlbna 


caedlbna 


imbrlbna 


Aec. 


turTi:B(-e8) 


Hnls (-ee) 


caedlH (-fis) 


imbrto (-6b) 


Voc. 


turrS« 


fin6« 


caedBB 


imbres 


Abl. 


tunlbns 


finibiu 


caedibUB 


imbllboB 
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Neuters 




•edlltt, seat 


animal, animal 


exemplar, patient 


Nam. 


sedile 


animal 


exemplar 


Gtn. 


sedllla 


animlllB 


exemplSrli 


Dat. 


sedtU 


animall 


exempla:! 


Ace. 


sedile 


animal 


■exemplar 


Voc. 


sedile 


animal 


exemplar 


AM. 


sedill 


animaU 


eiemplarl 


Nam. 


sednu 


animaiia 


exemplaria 


Cm. 


sedillum 




exempt arlum 


Dat. 


sedillbus 


animallbua 


exemplaiibns 


Aec. 


sedilU 


animalla 


exemplaria 


Vec. 


Mdilla 


animall* 


exempiaria 


Ail. 


sedillbn* 


animalibns 
RetnarkB 


exemplarlbtw 


8. I. 


The Accuaati 


KC Singular always o 


r usually has -Im in : 


barlf 


plBwgh-btam 


pnpplB, sUrH 


•itiB, thirst 



•ecQrlB, axt tnsBia, «mgh 

t, like TiberU, the Tiber, Heipolls, Naples j 



\iltiA», fever 
pclTls, basin 
and names of rivers and cit 
occasionally in several other 

2. The Ablative Singular has the form -i : 

a) In all Neuters exceptrite,«f^, and some names of pIaces,likePiBe- 

neste, Praeneste. Hare, sea, sometimes has Abl. mare in poetry. 

b) Always or usually in aecnris, sitis, tuasis, Upeiwis, battle-axe, 

canllia, conduit^ and names of rivers, cities, and months. 

c) Often in the following, which also have e : 

arnnit, rivtr febrU,/ei«r pelvis, basia 

avis, bird fQatiB, club pappiH, stern 

clvia, eiliten Isaia. fire aioientis, sawing 

t,\$,t^,fieel imbei, shevrer stiielUa, icrafer 

cliTla, tey nivit, ship tania, tower 

d) Occasionally in fiiiu,^n</ (in adverbial phrases; see40T,4), collis, 

hill, orbia, circle, nnguls, nail, and a few others. 
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3. The Ace. Plur. Masc. and Fem. has earlier -Ib, later -&. See 76, a. 
The 'IB also occurs sometimes in the Nominative, as aedis. 

4. The Genitive Plural ends in -ium, but -um is the regular form for 
cania, dog, iuvenis, youth, yoluciis, bird, and for aenex, old man (Nom. 
Sing, formed from a stem senec-; Gen. Sing, seuis); -nm is also found 
beside -ium in sedEs, seat, mEusis, month, and, rarely, in vatSs, bard. 

5. The Ablative Singular of fames, hunger, is fame, following the 
Fifth Declension ; tabe also occurs once, from tabes, -wasting. 

89. Gender. Masculine are nouns in -«r, except linter, skiff, F. 
Feminine are nouns in -es (but verr§B, boar, m., v5tee, bard, M., F.) ; 

also the majority of those in -is (but those in -nis, and nearly thirty 
Others, are Masculine). 

Neuter are nouns in -e, -al, -ai. 

C. mZED STEMS 

90. The Singular agrees with that of Mute-Stems, the 
Plural with that of i-Steras. Examples : 

noz, night, F. urbs, city, F. gSnB, race, F. 



Nom. 


nox 


urb» 


genB 


Gen. 


noctla 


urbis 


gentls 


Dai. 


nocti 


urbl 


genti 


Ace. 


noctem 


urbem 


gentem 


Voc. 


nox 


urba 


genB 


Abl. 


nocte 


urbe 


gente 


Nom. 


Doctfia 


urb6s 


gentBB 


Gen. 


noctinm 


urblum 


genUmn 


Dat. 


nocUbnB 


urblbna 


gendboB 


Ace. 


noca»(.e.) 


urbui C-6B) 


gentlB(.§a) 


Voc. 


noct«B 


urbfiB 


gentfa 


Abl. 


noctlbns 


urbibDB 


gendbUB 



Remarics 

91. I . To this type belong : 

a) Nouns in -ns, -ra, -rx, be, as mOns (Gen. Plur. moDtium), glans 
(glandimn), pars (partinm), an (aTcium), falx (falcinm), etc. ; also dSa, 
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lis, frans (also -nm), nox, nix (Gen. niris ; see 49, 2), faocEs. But clietu, 
client, and paienB, parent, have Gen. Plur. -nm and -iutn. 

b) Monosyllables in -ps, -bB, as stirpB (stiipimn), plebs (pleblum), etc. 
But always opiun, of resources, from *op8, Gen. opis. 

c) Nouns in -as, -is, -tia, as Arpiuis (-iutn), penitia (-imn), optunitis 
(-ium and -nm), Quiiitea (-inm) Samnltes (-ium), clvitis (-iutn and -um). 

Note. IUs, mis, and as, with Gen. Pint. In -lam,are ckued under iStenu (BS, 2). 
2. Gender. Nouns of this type are Feminine, except that there are 
several Masculines in -ns. Gen. -Dtis, as dens, fons, mOna, pfina. 



D. IRRSGITLAK nOUITS 

92. The declension of the following nouns differs from 
any of the usual types : 

vIb, sfls, bSB, lappltar, 

Jupiter, M. 

luppiter 





force, F. 


SWitt(, M., F. 


ox, CO^, M., F. JUi 


Norn. 


vis 


siis 


boa I 


Gen. 


(vis) 


suis 


bovis I 


Dat. 


(yi) 


sui 


.bovi I 


Ace. 




suem 


bovem I 


Voc. 


vis 


sus 


bos I 


Abl. 


VI 


sue 


bove I 



Nam. vires sues boves 

Gen. virium suum bourn 

Dat. viribus suibus (subus, subus) biibus (bobus) 

Ace. viris (-es) sues bovfis 

Voc. vires sues boves 

Abl. viribus suibus (siibus, subus) biibus (bobus) 

a. Like sQa is declined grns, crane, M., F. (Dat.-Abl. Plur. Entibns). 

b. Other peculiar forms have been mentioned as varieties of the 
regular types, e.g. caiii. Gen. comiB (83, 5); iter, Gen. lUiKTis (80, 6); 
Mnez, Gen. senis (88, 4), etc. 

Note. Via is an old s-Stem <wilh Tin, Norn. Plur. viiis, compaie mfii, martt), but 
"1 and AhL Sing, are formed from a ' ' •■ . 



ii-I)eclens!c 



._ .aVocati 
"ng, 48, .). 
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The Locstire Singular of the Third Declension 

93. The Locative Singular is identical with the Ablative 
Singular in -e, as Carthi^e, at Carthage. But there are also 
forms in -I, as CnrthflglnT, rflri, in the country (beside rfire). 



Gender in the Third DeclenBlon 

94. The following is %. summary of such of the important types as 
are fairly uniform in gender. For more detailed statements, with excep- 
tions, see under the several classes. 

1 . Masculine : nouns in -tor (Gen. -tOris), -or (Gen. -Arls), 
-er (Gen. -ris), -0 (Gen. -Onis), -ea (Gen. -itis), -eps (Gen. -ipie), 
-ex (Gen. -ids). 

Examples : dator, amor, pater, seimB, mHea, piinceps, aaspez. 

2. Feminine: nouns in -tSs (Gen. -titis), -t&s (Gen. -tfltia), 
-Ba (Gen, -ia), -gO or -dfl (Gen. -inia), -ra (Gen. -rtis) ; and the 
majority of those in -W (Gen. -iSnla) and -ia (Gen. -ia). 

Examples : dvitas, Tirtua, caedea, virgd, giandO, pars ; regi5, tuiiia. 

3. Neuter: nouns in -en, -ua, -e, -al (Gen. -fills), -ar (Gen. 
-aria), -ur (Gen. -flria), -or (Gen. -oris). 

Examples : nOmen, genus, sedOe, animal, exemplar, abui, aequoi. 



. 95. Greek Nouns of the Third Declension often retain 
their Greek forms in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive Singular, the Nominative and Accusative Plural, and 
sometimes in the Genitive Singular. The Latin endings are 
nearly always used in the other cases ; also, usually, in the 
Genitive Singular and frequently in the Accusative Singular. 
Examples of Declension : 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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lampaa, torch, f. 6&ora.t8B, Socrates UrCs, hero, M. 



herd! 



Nom. 


lam pas 


Gin. 


lampados, -ii 


Dal. 


lampadi 


Ace. 


lampada, -en 


Voc. 


lampas 


Abi. 


lampade 


Nom. 


lampadSs 


Gen. 




Dal. 


lampadibna 


Ace. 


lampadSa 


Voc. 


lampadta 


Abl. 





SocratSB 
Socratla, -I 
S 6c rati 
Socratem, -6n 
Socrates, -8 
So crate 



heroSa 
heroum 
herolbtu 

heroibns 

a. Proper names in -ens usually foUow the Latio Second Declension 
(often with synizesis ; 6S8), except in the Vocative, which ends in -4u. 

But note also Ace. Orphea., iliDDfa., Dat. Orphel, etc. Persene appears also as 
Pereis, Ace. Peraem, etc, AchiUEB sometimes has forms of -ens, as Gen. Achillei. 

b. Names like Didfl are regularly declined in -6, -Cnis, etc. But there 
is also a Gen. in -us, as Mantus, and Ace. in -S, as DidQ. 

c. For names in -is, -idis, observe Ace. Paridem, Tyndarida, Paiim, 
Faiin, Voc. Oaplmi. Cf. Dates, Ace. Dareta and Daren. 

d. For names in -ys, observe Ace. CapTii, Halym, Voc, Tiphy, Abl, 
Capye. 



FOURTH DECLENSION 
96, The Nominative Singular ends in -ub, or, in the case of 
Neuters, in -ii. Examples of Declension : 

frfictuB,_/r«jV, M. ttlboB, tribe, F. comli, horn, N, 

(stem frftctu-) (stem tribu-) (stem corna-) 



Nom. 


fructna 


triboB 


comfl 


Gen. 


fructflB 


tribtlB 


cornfiB 


Dal. 


friictui, -fl 


tribtil,-fi 


comfl 


Ace. 


fnjctum 


tribmn 


cornO 


Voc. 


fructiw 


tribna 


cornfl 


Abl. 


friictfl 


tribO 


COrnO 
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Norn. 


fructfl* 


tribfiB 


cor 


Gen. 


friictmun 


tribunm 


cor 


Dai. 


friiciibuB 


tribnbna 




Ace. 


fructas 


tribaa 


cor 


Voc. 


fructflB 


tribOa 


cor 


Abl. 


friictibiw 


tribubu* 


cor 



Remarks on the Caee-Forms 

97. I. The Dative and Ablative Plural end in -mbua as follows : 

a) Always in areas, tribua, queicus. 

b) Frequently in artus, lacua, partuB, verii. 

c) Occasionally in genii, tonitrii, and a few others, 

2. The Dative Singular in -ii is regular in Neuters, and, except in early 
Latin, is frequent in Masculines and Keminines. 

3. The Genitive Plural sometimes ends in -um, as passum, formed 
after nummnm, etc., of the Second Declension (Tl, 4, a). 

4. In early Latin is found a Genitive Singular in -uis, as fiuctiiis, 
qnaesttiis ; on inscriptions also -uos, as senatuoa. 

5. Some nouns show an intermixture of forms of the Second Declen- 
sion, as aenltus, senate. Gen. seoati beside seuatua, and especially domus, 
house, the inflection of which is as follows : 

domus (doml) domSrum, domuutn 

domul (doroO) domibus 

doiDum domis, don^ 

domS (domli) domibus 

Loc. Sing, domi, at home. 

Gender 

98. Nouns of the Fourth Declension ending in -no are 
mostly Masculine, those in -u Neuter. 

a. But the following in -«a are Feminine : 

aeaa, netdli portlcaa, porch 

anilB, old woman QainqaitiilB (Plar.), 

domus, house name of afestiiial 

Idds (Plur,), Idis aocrui, mother-in-lam 

tmnts, daughter-in-law tilbns, Iriie _, . 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,C.-'OOglf 



Notn. 


dies 


diSB 


Gen. 


di« 


diSnim 


Dat. 


diei 


diBbUB 


Ace, 


di«iii 


diss 


Voc. 


dies 


dies 


Abl. 


die 


diSbUB 
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FIFTH DECLENSION 
99. The Nominative Singular ends in -is. Examples of 
Declension : 

cUfis, day, M. (stem diS-) r5«, thing, f. (stem r6-) 






RemarkB on the Case-Forms 

100. I. In the Genitive and Dative Singular we find -ei after a 
vowel, but -ei after a consonant, as diei, faci§I, but rel, fidei. But this 
distinction does not hold in early Latin, where we iind, for example, r^ 
rw, and oftener monosyllabic rei, 

z. A form of the Genitive and Dative Singularin-€is found, as <lie,aciS. 

3. The Genitive Singular of ^^tis, people, isoftenpl£biin the phrases 
tribiiiius plebi and plebi scitum. 

4. The only words which have a complete Plural are dies and res, but 
several others are used in the Nominative and Accusative Plural. 

Gender 

101. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Feminine, except 
dies, day, and meridilB, midday. And dies is usually Feminine 
when meaning an appointed time, or time in general. 

DEFECTIVE AND VARIABLE NOUNS 

102. Nouns may lack one Number or one or more Cases ; 
they may follow partly one Declension, partly another ; or 
they may vary in Gender. 

Nouns used onl7 in the Singular 

103. Some words are of such a meaning as to be used 
commonly only in the singular. Such are ; 
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1. Proper Names. 

2. Abstracts, like ^iritSB, affection. 

3. Collectives, like tdIeiu, the rabble, 

4. Words denoting Material, as aei, brottie. 

Note. But some of these are used in the Plural in a peculiar sense, as CieucSi, 
tht Catiarl, cidUtta, iindl of i^tMon, uia, brmm, arms ofbrdnu, wa^w. 

Nohhb used onl? In tlie Plural 

104. Nouns used only in the Plural include : 

1. Some names of places, as Athenae, Athens, 

2. Most names of festivals, as "RAtxYiLialiA, festival of Bacchus. 

3. Many names of objects naturally Plural in signification, as anna, 
arms, apolia,' spoils, Yiaceia, entrails. 

4. Many othei-s, for some of vhich English prefers the Singular. 
The most important are : 

angostlae, defile, difficulty {straits) iMldlae, ambush 

dbOiia, food {potions) liberi, children 

dilidae, pleasure minae, threats 

divitiBe, wealth {^ickes\ moeuUi, wall! 

Kto\Ma?bangutt {viands) nQndlnae, market-day 

facjtiae,! wit (witticisms) nGptlae, wedding (nuptials) 

foifs.^ door laliqnlaa, remainder {remains) 

hibenu, winter quarters tenebiae, darkness 

iadfltiae, truce Terbeta,* scourging (laihes) 

DiiEerent Hesning in Singular and Plural 

105. Many nouns are used in both the Singular and the 
Plural, but with a difference o£ meaning. The most impor- 
tant instances are : 



aedes, temple aedes, house 

auziliiun, kelp auxilia, auxiliaries 

career, prison carceiis, barriers 

csBtrum, fort castia, camp 

cera, laax cerae, wax tablets 

KXtBoMjoa, place of assembly comitia, assembly 

cOpia, plenty cSplae, troops 
» Oaasionally Singutir in poetry. ■ Also «pulam,/«Wie ia^uti. 
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facultls, possiHlity bcnltatSs, resources, goods 

fmis, end, border fines, borders, territory 

fortona, fortune fortunae, possessions 

impeduDeDtam, hindrance Impedimenta, baggage 

tittera. Utter (of the alphabet) litterae, letter, epistle 

Opera, work Operae, -workmen 

faxa, portion partEs, rSh 

rSstnuu, beak rfistra, platform for speakers 

Tigilia, -watch Tigiliae, pickets 

Nouns Defective In Case-Fonns 

106. Nouns may lack one or more of the Case-Forms. 

1. Many n-Stems are used only in the Ablative Singular, as nitn, by 
birth, Inaau, by order; similarly pondQ, by -weight, sponte, of free -mill 
(Gen. spontis rare). Of forte, by chance, the Norn, fora also occurs. 

2. Several Neuters are used only in the Nom.-Acc. Sing., as faa, 
right, nihil, nQ, nothing, Instar, likeness, opiia, need, etc. 

3- Bem5, no one, has a Dat. nemini and an Ace. nEminem, but the 
Gen. and Abl. are supplied by niillius and niillQ, from nullus. 

4. The Nominative Singular is lacking for AB.ya, feast, fiiigis, _/)■«//, 
opis, help (lacks also Dat.), vicis, change (lacks also Dat.), plecl (Dat.), 
prayer (lacks also Gen.), etc. 

5. The Genitive Plural is lacking in many nouns, as pax, lux, etc. 
Note. An enumeration of all Ihe examples of Defective Nouns is unnecessary. 

It is sometimes a meie accident that a certain caseJorm i9 not found. 

Nouns Variable in Declension 

107. Some nouns show forms belonging to two different 
Declensions or to two classes of the same Declension. Such 
are known as Heteroclites ("differently declined"). 

I. Some examples have been given already, as domus (BT, 5), which 
varies between the Second and Fourth Declensions ; vinia, etc., of the 
Second, but having the Nom.-Acc. Sing, of the Third (72, b, note) ; 
famis, of the Third, but having the Abl. Sing, fame of the Fifth (88, S) ; 
femur, an r-Stem in the Norn, and Ace. Sing., but forming its other cases 
from an a-Stem (80, S). 

Note. From the historical point of view all words of the Third Declen^on are 
Heteroclites, since their case-foims belong partly to I-Stems and partly to ConsanaQt-Stems. 
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2. Other illustratioas are: Tia, -uesstl, with Singular of tlie Third 
Declension (Gen. ruis, etc.), and Plural of the Second (t&u, TisOnun, 
etc.) ; iQgenun, acre, with Singular of the Second Declension (Gen. 
iugeri, etc.), and Plural of the Third (iiigera, ingenim, iugeribua) ; reqniSa, 
rest, of the Third (Gen. reqniStis, etc.), but having also an Ace. Sing. 
requiem of the Fifth ; tniterla, material, of the First, but having also a 
Nom. Sing. materiEs and an Ace. Sing, materlem of the Fifth, and 
similarly manj others. 

Nonns TarUble In Gender 

108. Nouns may have forms of different Genders. Such 
are known as Heterogeneous Nouns, 

1. Some Douns of the Second Declension have both Masculine and 
Neuter forms, as dipeni, M., and clipenm, N., shield. 

2. Many nouns have different genders in the Singular and Plural, 
as locna, m., place, Plur. loca, K., places (lod, h., passages in authors) ; 
iam^ jest, K., Plur. often loca, n. ; ftSnnm, iit, n., Plur. often frini, h. 

ADJECTIVES 

109. There are two types of Adjectival Declension, the 
one being based on the First and Second Declensions of 
Nouns, the other on the Third. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS 

110. The Masculine is declined like bortas, puer, or ager 
(69, 70), the Feminine like sdlA (61), the Neuter like dOnum 
(68). Examples : 

boniu, gffffd 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

Nam. bonus bona bonom boni bonae bona 

Gen. bODi bonae bonI bonCriun bon&rmn bonSnua 

I?at. bond bonae bonS bonia bonia bonis 

Ace. bonom bo nam bonnm bonCa bonSa bona 

Foe. bone bona bonom bonI bonae bona 

Ail. bonfi bona bonS bonis bonis boidk 
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a. The Gen. and Voc. Sing. Masc. and Neut of adjectives in -ina 
end in -U and -ie, not in -i, as in Nouns ; e.g. Gen. Sing, rejj^, Voc. Sing. 
regie, from rSgina, royal. 



Norn. liber libera libemm ruber rubra rubram 

Gen. liberl liberae llbeil rubri rubrae rubrl 

Dat. liberS liberae llberO rubrO rubrae rubrO 

Ace. Ubemm liberam liberum rubmm rubram rubrum 

Voc. liber libera libenun ruber rubra rubmm 

Abl. libera libera liberfl rubrS rubra rubrS 



Nam. liberl libera* libera rubrt rubrae rubra 

GtH. liberSram Uberaram liberfirum rubrfimm rubrSmm rubrSnun 
Dal. libera liberlH ilberb rubrla rubrls rubrb 

Ace. liberSs liberSs libera rubrSs rubrSa rubra 

Voc, liberl Uberae libera rubrl rubrae rubra 

Abl. ^erla liberie liberls rubrfs rubrls rubrta 

a. The adjectives which are declined like liber (not like ruber) are : 
asper, rough; lacet, torn; prosper, prosperous; tener, lender; com- 
pounds of -fer and -ger, like aliger, -winged; sometimes dexter, right. 

b. Some adjective -ro-Stcms form the Nom. Sing. Masc. in -nia 
instead of -er, as is also the case with some Nouns (TO, i). Such are : 
ferus, wild, pioperus, quick, praeposteruB, absurd, and usually infems, 
under, and supems, upper; further, all those in which the r is preceded 
by a long vowel, as aiucgms, sincere, auatenis, austere, etc. 

c. The declension of satnr, full, is parallel to that of liber, namely, 
satur, aatura, aatnnun, etc. 

Pronominal Adjectives 

112. Several adjectives show in the Genitive and Dative 
Singular the Pronominal endings -ius and -i. In other respects 
they are declined like bonus, or like liber or ruber. Exanipl^s 
of the Singular : 

DolizodbvCoOglc 
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tStuB, whole nter, which of two 

Nom. totoB tota lotom uter utra ' utmm 

Gen. totliM totluB to Hob utrfns utrTuB utrioB 

Dat. toti totl toll utrl utri utrt 

Ace. totnm totam totnm utrnm utram utmm 

Abl. tots tota tots utrS utrS utrS 

Note. In the Genitive ending -lus the i is sometimes shortened 
in poetry, especially in alterius and, always, in ntriiuqae. See 81, note. 

a. The adjectives declined in this way are ; 

aUuB, olhcr BiluB, alanr «lt«r, the other 

Qllns, any tfitni, mhole nter, inhich {o/two) 

nQlluB, none dona, ent neuter, neither 

b. The Nom.-Acc.Sing. Neut.of alinsisalind; the Genitive Singular 
is usually supplied by oltedns. 

Note, Early and Tare farms are alia and ttlid, for ■Unl and allnil ; also Dat. 
Sing, an for aUt, and Gen. Sing. allaB and aUI. 

c. The Dat. Sing. Fern, of alter is sometimes alterae. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

113. Adjectives of the Third Declension are conveniently 
classified according to the number of endings in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, namely, one, two, or three. 

Adjectives of Three Endings 

114. ftc«t, sharp 



Dat. 

Ace. 
Vec. 
Abl. 

a. All adjectives of this type are from 
Masc. becoming -er, as in Nouns like imber (87). But sotne stems i 
-rt-, as ffinebria, muliebiis, inliiatria, etc., have the Nom. Sing. Masc. i 
^ia, and so belong in the next class. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOglC 



acrlB 


acre 


acrla 


acrlo 


acrl 


acrf 


acrto 


acre 


acri 


acn 



acre- 


acrSB acrla 


acilnm 


acrinm acrlnm 


acilbuB 


acilbns acribns 


acrla (-Sb) 


acrtB(^B) acrla 


acrSB 


acrfiB acrla 


acriboB 


acribtifl acHbUB 


Dm stems i 


n -ri-, the Nom. Sing. 



Inflection 



[lis 



Adjectives of Two Endings 
gravla, heavy 



Norn. 


gravis 


grave 


grav»e 


gravU 


Gen. 


gravis 


gravla 


gravlnin 


gravlum 


Dat. 


gravl 


gravl 


gravlbua 


gravlbas 


Ace. 


grav«m 


grave 


gravlB (-fa) 


gravU 


Voc. 


gravlB 


grave 


gravfa 


gravla 


AM. 


gravl 


gravl 


gravibui 


gravlbna 


a. 


All adjectives 


ot this type are 


-Stems. 








Compantivea 




116. 


melior 


bitur 






SINGULAR 




JlL 












Norn. 


melior 


melius 


meliorte 


melior* 


Gen. 


melioTlB 


meliorle 


meliomm 


meliorum 


Dat. 


meliorl 


meliorl 


meliortbM 




Ace. 


meliorem 


melius 


meliorSe (-to) 


meliora 


Voc. 


melior 


melius 


meliorBa 


meliora 


AM. 


meliore 


melioro 


meliorlbua 


melioribuB 



a. The Comparatives are properly s-Stems, the s being preserved only 
in the Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. Compare honoi (honOs), hOD&rls (80, 4). 

b. Plfla, more, in the Singular used only as a Neuter, lias Gen. Plur. 
plQrlnm, but Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. plfiia (but compturis beside compl&ra). 

Adjectives of One Ending 
{Including Present Participles) 
117. duplex, double 



Nom. duplex 

Gen. duplida 

Dat. dupIi<J 

Voc. duplex 

Abl. duplid 



duplida 
fluplici 



duplic§B 


duplida 


dupliciniii 


duplidum 


duplidbiiB 


duplidbua 


duplide (-fa) 


duplida 


dupIicSi 


duplida 


duplidbiu 


duplidbua 
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amAna, loving 



Nam. 


amans 


amans 






amanUa 


Gtn. 


amantlB 


aroantifl 




amanUum 


amantinm 


Dai. 


amantl 


amana 




amantlbTU 


amanUbna 


Ace. 


amantsm 


amans 




amantiB (-Sb) 


amantia 


Voc. 


amans 


amans 




amantSa 


amantia 


Ail. 


amants (-t) 


amante 


(-0 


amantibuH 


amantibua 



ATom. 


vetus 


vetus 


veterSa 


Vetera 


Gen. 


veteria 


veterla 


vetenim 


vetenim 


Dal. 


veteil 


vetert 


veterfbM 


veteribna 


Ace. 


veterem 


vetus 


veterCa 


Vetera 


Voe. 


vetus 


vetus 


Vetera* 


Vetera 


Ail. 


Vetera 


vetere 


veteiibns 


veteribna 



a. These Adjectives are Consonant-Stems in origin, but, with the 
exception of vetna and a few others, they have taken on the characteris- 
tic 1-Stem forms in the Plural, and for the most part in the Ablative Sin- 
gular. For details, see IIS. 

i. Of the laiious classes of Cansooant-Stems the Mute-Stems arc the most fiequent. 
The union of the mute vith the s of the Norn. Sing., and the changes in the stem 
between the Nam. Sing, and the other cases aie in accoidance with the statements given 
above for Nouns (77). So flnplei, dmble. Gen. daplidi ; p«rtic«p«. sharing. Gen. p«- 
tidpia ; diTCi, rich, Gen. dlritlB. FecuUar aie the compounds of eapat, as ancepa, fmo- 
luaded. Gen. andpltlB ; pnecepa, htadlong, Gen. praecipltiB. 

There are also a few stems In -I, -r, and -», as vigil, waiikful, Gen. vlgUll ; memor, 
mindful. Gen. numoili ; paMs, grffon uf, Gen. pfibeds ; vetai, oU, etc. 

Remarks on the Case-Fonns 
118. I. Adjectives of the Third Declension have the 
i-Stem forms of the Ablative Singular, Genitive Plural, and 
Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter, namely, -I, -lum, -la. 
But Comparatives have the Consonant-Stem forms, namely, 
-e, -tun, -a. Present Participles have -ium and -ia, but the 
Ablative Singular in -e, unless used in an Adjective sense, 
when they usually have -i ; e.g. «» praesentt^ in his presence, 
but praeaenti tempote^ at the present time. 
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i) Adjectives of Two or Three Endings. A Gen. Plw. in -um is 
regular in celer, swift, TOlncrls, flying, occasional in caelestia, 
hcavtnly, agreatis, rustic, but rare elsewhere. 

2) Adjectives of One Ending. An Abl. Sing, in -e and a Gen. Plur. 

in -um are regular in the following (Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 
wanting in most) : 

" caeles, heavenly. Gen. caelitls pSbia, grown up 
compoa, master of impQbea, under age 

particepB, sharing Boapes, safe 

p«nper, /oor snpeiBtes, remaining 

pilnceps, chief ffives, rich (but ditia) 

v«tas, old (also veteia) 
A Gen. Plur. in -nm is also regular in inops, needy, memor, mindful, 
vigil, -watchful, and in compounds of ^%,foot, such as bipes, quadmpes. 

3) In other Adjectives of One or Two EndinEs an AbL Sing, in -e \% occasionally 

found, chiefly in poetry ; eg. grave, dopuce. 

4) Comparatives. An Ablative in -i is rare. For plBs see 116, b. 

5) Present Participles. A Gen. Plur, in -um Is found in poetry. 

2. Adjectives used substantively retain their usual forms, as Abl. 
nitSli, birthday. But wheo they are used as proper names the Ablative 
generally ends in ■«, as luvenale, Quinnale. 

3. Participles used substantively retain their usual forms, as in & 
sapiente, by a "wise man. 

4. The Ace. Plur. Masc. and Fern, had the regular i-Stem form -is, 
and this was in general more persistently retained than in Nouns, 
although forms in -es are also found in the Augustan period. But the 
words which had the Gen. Plur. in -tun had the Consonant-Stem form of 
the Ace. Plur., namely, -ea, from the outset. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES' 
119. There are three Degrees of Comparison, as in English, 
namely, the Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior, the 
Superlative by adding -issimuB, to the stem of the Positive 
minus its final vowel, if it has one. The Declension of 

1 The Comparison of Adjectives is a matter belonging rnore properly to Word- 
Formation than to Inflection, but is conveniently treated in coimection with the Decten- 
rfon of Adjectives. 
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Comparatives has been given (lie). Superlatives are declined 
as Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. Par- 
ticiples used as Adjectives are compared in the same man- 
ner. Examples of Comparison : 



cUnis, clear clirior, clearer clitiHlmug, clearest 

gravu, heavy gravior, heavier giaTisBimiu, heaviest 

andix, bold andacior, bolder audacissunoB, boldest 

amans, loving amantior, more loving amantissimua, most loving 

120. 1. Adjectives in -er form the Superlative in -ettimnB, as if by 
adding -firous to the ■«■. Examples : 

aapei, rough aapeilai aspeniiniis 

celer, sTvi/t , celeiior celeirlmna 

icer, sharp ftciiot * dcenimiiB 

a. So also vetni, Superlative veterrimna. The old Comparative 

veterior is replaced by Tetnatior, formed from Tetnstns. BUtOrus, ripe, 

has once a Superlative matotilmus, but usually matOrissiuma. 



z. Certain adjectiv 


es in 


ills form the Superlative in -illimuB, as 


if by adding -limua t 


the s 


tem of the Positive minus its final vowel. 


Examples : 






fadlia, tasy 




(aciUoi fBcillimus 


gtacilia, slender 




graclUoi gracllUmas 


htunllis, Icraily 






•imiUB, like 




Bimillor alniimmoa 


a. So also difflcUU, diaainiilia. Other adjectives in -ilia are compared 


in the usual manner, a 


s nsbilis, ngbillor, nObiliBsimus. But many of them 


lack the Superlative. 






Note. The stems of the Superl 


tives in -ininns and -enliaus come from • -11-simo-, 


• -er-aimo- (cf. -ia-slmD-), 


hesbei 


g assimilated to the preceding I or r (49, 1 1), 



3, Adjective compounds in -toIqs, -dicua, -ficua have Comparatives 
and Superlatives which belong properly to compounds in -TOlena, -dicSns, 
^cens, of which, except in the case of -fleSns, examples occur in early 
Latin ; e.g. benevolins, maledicSna, Examples : 

bencTolua, benevolent bancTolentlDT benevolentlasimua 

maledicns, slandetout maledlcentior maledicentisalmua 

niagniflcDa, eminent magniflcentlOI magniBcentlBaiiiiua 

i. There are a few Superlatives in -mos, -imns, -timns, and -Jmua, which are tiled in 
12a, 123. So sum-mas (• inp-mos ; see 48, ■<>), mia-lmus, op-timnB, BBpi-*nwB. 
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121. Many adjectives form the Comparative and Super- 
lative by prefixing nugls, more, and nuudm^ most, to the 
Positive. This is true of most adjectives in which the 
vowel of the stem is itself preceded by another vowel, 
and of many others. Examples : 

dnbiaa, doubtful Comp. magis dubius Supett. maziiiiC dnbiiu 
idOuens, suitable Comp. inaEia IdSneoB SuperL suudmi idOneua 
Note. Some adjectives are compared by means of tugls and mazlmE, 
as well as by the usual method ; e.g. tlegina, select, Comp. ileKUitior or 
magia Elegiiis, Superl. elegantlaslmiu or maziffii Eltgins. 

Pecollflx or DefectlTe CompariBon 

122. Several adjectives show two or three different stems 
in the three Degrees, or different forms of the same stem. 
Compare English good, better, best. Such are : 

optimns, best 
peHimus, worst 
nuzimiis, greatest 
plnrlmm, most 
minimna, smallest 
niqtilsBliiiiu 
frUgiliBsimu 
T late) [nitu minimna] 
[nitQ maximua] 

123. In the case of some adjectives the Positive is wholly 
lacking, or is rare except in certain expressions. But the stem 
of the Positive often appears in adverbial or prepositional 
forms. Such are : 

cis, citra, OH this side citerior, on this side citimos, nearest 

uls, ultra, beyond xittvfiai, farther iMimia, farthest 

in, intra, within intarior, iHuer intimns, innermost 

exterus (nitiOnia exteiae, exterior, outer < eztremna, ) 

foreign nations) \ ezttmus, ) 

prope, near propioi, nearer pioxlmna, nearest 

prae, pro, before jiioi, former fiJintu,Jlrst 

de, down diterior, worse dfiteiTiiiitui, worst 

C.ooglf 



^iau,good 


mellor, better 


malm, bad 


paior, worse 


magnus, great 


maior, greater 


mnltua, much 


plfta, more 


punis, small 


minor, smaller 


niqum (Indecl.), worthies 


niqnior 


frugl (indecl.), thrtftj' 


Mjilioi 


luvenis, young 


lOnior (iuTenioT 


aenex, old 


senior 



■»] 

Infems, below 
superus, above 
posterus, following 



potior, preferable 
Scior, swifter 

{nferiOT, lower 
inpsrior, higher 
posterior, later 



a. The Comparative is waDting for 
(Superl. piissiffltu), and r 

b. The Superlative is 
see 18S), and for 



na, strongest 

a, swiftest 

> lowest 



I am I highest 

JpOstiiiDUS, last 
postnmiu, late-bom 
»r, sacred, ^ija,pio. 



for fiAaa, faithful, iaXtMS, false, a.iid others. 

iting for iuTenia, ^iiung', and ftenez, old (but 

others, including many adjectives in -ills, -bills. 



(Prepositions and Conjunctions) 

124. Although Adverbs are not themselves capable of inflection, they 

are most conveniently treated at this point, because many of them are 

regularly formed from Nouns and Adjectives, and with endings which 

are identical with the Case-endings. 



Note. It is believed that all Adveibs aie, in Q 
rtereotyped Case-farms. Some ol them show endings 
related languages, but have become at 
among Adverbs formed from Pronominal Stems, sliow endings which 
speech were used only in Adverbs, not as real Caseendlngs. 



in the parent 



125. Prepositions and Conjunctions are Adverbs in origin, and some 
of them, which show the common adverbial formations, are cited among 
the examples of such formations. But many of them, including most of 
the commonest Prepositions, do not admit of any analysis or classification 
as regards form. They are, therefore, treated only as regards their 
uses, i.e. under the head of Syntaic. 

126. The common Adverbial endings are : 

1. -% (-e), as in alte, highly, from altua ; care, dearly, from cims ; 
male, badly, from maloa ; bene, well, from bonus. This is the 
usual ending of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the First 
and Second Declensions. For fere and fenne, nearly, the 
Adjective forms are lacking. 

Note. This ending appears on early inscriptions as -id, which was once 
an Ablative ending of »5tems exteting lieside that in -iSd, hut has liecome 



cept in Adverbs. For tlie tliort s in m 
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2. -ter, ^ter, as in andacter, boldly, from andu ; graviter, heavily, 

from gravis ; bninSnlteT, humanely, from hGniinns. This is 
the usual coding of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the 
Third Declension, but is not confined to these. 

Note. This ending is probably the same as that seen in such Adverbs 
and Prepcsitions as Intei, aubtet, etc., from which it was extended, but with 
a loss of Its dbtinctly local force (a tiansition which might readily take 
plate in such a word as citciter, aitui). 

3. -9(-o), as intfitO, safely, from tutus ; piunO, at first, from primus; 

cito, quickly, from citus ; modo, only, from modna. So abo 
the Pronominal Adverbs e&, quO, etc. ; cf. also ietr5, and, in 
composition only, contrO-. 

Note. This is the Ablative ending, originally -3d. For the short in 
modo and cito, see 28, note. 

4. A., as in deitrfi, on the right, from dexter ; alia, otherwise, from 

alias ; ricta, straightway, from rSctoa ; and other Adverbs of 
place. So also the Pronominal Adverbs ea, qua, hlc, poatei, 
posthac, etc., and Prepositions like extra. 

s -ltd, and is the Ablative 

5. -tim (-Blm), as in fiirtim, secretly, from ffir ; privitim, privately, 

from p^TltUs ; cursim, quickly, etc. 

Note. These adverbs originated in fonns like putim, /ar«/v, from para, 
Id which -tim repiesents the Ace Sing, of a stem In -tl-. 

6. -um, as in mnltmn, much, from mnltns ; postrEmnm,_yf«a/^, from 

postrerooB ; venim, but, from vSms ; cCtenun, for the rest, 
from "cetenu. So also the Pronominal Adverbs turn, dum, 
cum, and the Preposition drcum. 

The 
m Comparatives (see 188, note), 
and in a few forms in -e from l.Stems, as ladle, lasily, from facllis ; also in 
the Conjunction quod. The Ace. Plur. Neut. is seen in the Conjunction 

7. -am, as in clam, secretly, palam, openly, cOram, openly. So the 

Pronominal Adverbs tam, lam, quam, etc. 

Note. This is the ending of the Ace. Sing, Fem. The Ace Plur. Fem. 
is seen In allis, at athir times, and forie, out of doers. 

8. -tas, as in tontiXxa, from the bottom, from fundus ; iaiMS, from 

■within. 
Note. TMs is an old suffix -toi, used also in related languages to denote 
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127. Other endings, used chiefly with Pronominal Sterna, and mostly 
of obscure origin, are : 



in tuidem, h^ Ian, pridem, , 


■o»g 


htnci.' 
r. -Ic, as in hlc, iirt, ilUc, lAtn. Thae 


in quondjun. one. 




are Locatiyes in -i-c(B), 


In aiidum, a -wkilt ago. 




S. -W (-H), as in ibi, lAp^e, uM, wieri. 


. quMde, Wh.n. 




). -pw, ai ia wrnpoi, aAi^ayi, nSpai, iatfly. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 

128. In Comparison the Adverb follows the fonnation of 
the Adjective, except that the Comparative ends in -las, and 
the Superlative in -S. Examples : 

alti, highly altins, more highly altisiimE, most highly 

^ndacter, boldly andidna andSoMimi 

\eA\ax, fiercely Scrina acenime 

facile, easily facilias facillimS 

tute, safely tatina t&tlsairae 

Note. The Compaiative Adverb is simply the Ace. Sing. Neut.af tlie Campaiativs 
Adjective, uwd adverWaUy ; the Superlative is formed from the Supeilative Adjective 
with tlie regular adverbial eoding -i. Adverbs are also competed b/ piefixiag maclB 

Special Peculiarities 

129. The following show two or three different stems in the 
three Degrees (like the corresponding Adjectives ; see 18»), or 
are otherwise peculiar or defective. 



bene, -mill 


melius, better 


optiml, best 


male, ill 


peiua, worse 


pessimj, worst 


magnopere, \greatly, 
mnlhim, | much 


magia, more 




maltum, much 


pliia, more 


pmnmittn, fftost 


pamm, little 


minna, less 


minimi, least 


satis, enough 


aaUna, better 


■ 





potlna, rather 


potissimnm, especially 





prlna, before 


pnnuim, first 


nuper, recently 


- — - 


nflpertime, most recently 


aaepe, often 


saepins, oftener 




din, long 


diutius, longer 


di&tiaslme, longest 


prope. near 


proplna, nearer 


piozimi, nearest, next 


, Note. 8«tlo., ^j, is 


not related to MCUB, olheru 


■ill. 
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HUHERALS 

CARDINALS AND ORDINALS 

130. Cardinals answer the question " How many ? " Ordi- 
nals, the question " Which in order ? " 





Cardinals 


Ordinals 
primus,yfw/ 


ROMAK 

Notation 


2. 


duo, /twj 


secundus, second 


H 


3- 


tres 


tertius 


in 


4. 


quattuor 


quartus 


nil or IV 


5- 


quinque 


quintus 


V 


6. 


sex 


sextus 


VI. 


?■ 


septem 


Septimus 


vn 


8. 


octo 


octavus 


vm 


9. 


novem 


nonus 


vim or IX 




decern 


decimus 


X 


ti. 


undecim 


undecimus 


XI 


12. 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


XII 


'3- 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


XIII 


14. 


quattuordecim 


quartus decimus 


xiin or XIV 


15- 


quTndecim 


quintus decimus 


XV 


16. 


sedecim 


sentus decimus 


XVI 


17- 


septendecim 


Septimus decimus 


XVII 


18. 


duodeviginU 


duodevTcensimus 


XVIII 


19. 


CndSvTginti 


undevicensimus 


xviiii or XIX 


20. 


vlginU 


vTcensimus 


XX 


21. 


vTgint) unus 


vicensimus primus 






(unus et viginti) 


(unus et vicensimus 


XXI 


23. 


viginti duo 


vicensimus secundus 






(duo et viginti) 


(alter et vicensimus 


xxn 


30- 


triginta 


trice nsimus 


XXX 


40. 


quadragintt 


quadraggnsimus 


xxxx or XL 


JO. 




quinquagensimus 


L 


60. 


sexaginta 




LX 


70. 


septuaginta ' 


septuagensimus 


LXX 


80. 


octoginta 


octogensimus 


LXXX 


90. 


nonagina 


nonagensimus 


/"?^,r.'«: 
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Cardinals 


Ordinals 


Roman 
Notation 


lOO. 


centum 


centSnsimus 


c 


lOI. 


centum (et) Onus 


centensimus primus 


CI 


1 20. 


centum (et) vigintT 


centinsimus vicensimus 


cxx 


121. 


centum viginli unus 


centensimus vicensimus primus cxxi 


200. 


ducenti 


ducentensimus 


cc 


300. 


treeenU 


trecentensimus 


ccc 


400. 


quadringenti 




cccc 


Soo. 


quingenti 




D 


600. 


sescenti 


sescentensimus 


DC 


700. 






DCC 


800. 


octingenti 


OctiQgentensimus 


DCCC 


900. 


nongcnb' 




DCCCC 


1000. 


mille 


mlUenaimus (earlier CID) m 


II20. 


mUle centum viginti 










vicSnsimus 


HCXX 


1900. 


nm.«nge.a 




nus MDCCCC 


2000. 


duo milia 


bis mlllensimus 


MM 


0,000. 


decern milia 


deciens miUensimus 


X 


0,000. 


centum m!lU 


centiSus mlUgnsimus 


c 



1,000,000. deci€ns centena mQia deciens centiens millSnsimus fxl 

Note. For some of the numeral signs, other forms, not resembling; Latin letters, 
were commonly used In Inscriptions, especially in the early period, M for looo did not 
replace ci3 until the second century a.d. For numbers hke 4, 9, 14, etc., the method 



if notation by adding w; 



cominonet than the method by si 



ii example. 



Declension at Cardinals and Ordinals 
131. Both Cardinals and Ordinals are Adjectives, and the 
latter are declined like bonus (no). But of the Cardinals up 
to 100, only the first three are declined. 

1. Unua is declined like tMu (112). 

2. Dno and tris are declined as follows : 

Norn, dno dnae duo tres tria 

Gen. duorum dulnim duorum triiun trium 

Dat. duobus duabus dii5bus tribus tiibus 

Ace. duos (duo) duas duo tris{tfEs) tria 

AH. duobus duabus duobus tribus tiibus 

NOTB. Lilte dno is declined unbS, ambM, anibS, iotk. -^ . 
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3. The plural of mllle is tniliB, declined like trla. It is not an 
Adjective like mQle, but a Substantive, and is followed by the Genitive ; 
for example, cmn tnille mHitibas, -with a thousand soldiirs, but cum 
SnSbna mQibns mLLitum, with iivo thousand solditrs. 

4. The hundreds, dncenti, etc., are declined like the plural of bonns, but 
the Genitive ends in -tun, not in -Oram. 

NOTS. The older spelling duIUa was supplanted by milla in the first century A. 



The Ordinals like nc<iislmiis aie ^so spelled vlcfslmus, etc ; but the spelling -inslnius 
is preferable (S8, 5). Ad early spelling of septlnius and decilnui Is septamua and 
aeeumns (62, 2). 

Order of Words in Compound Numerals 

132. I. The method of making the compound numerals from 20 to 
100 is the same as in English ; just as we say either twmty-one or one 
and twenty (rarely twenty and one), so the Romans said viginti iinns 
or Onus et viginti (rarely viginti et unus). 

2. The compound numerals from 100 on regularly begin with the 
lai^st number and descend to the smallest, just as in English, If 
there are only two numbers, et is sometimes used, sometimes not But 
if there are more than two numbers et is never used. So trecenti udos or 
tiecentiet unus, J0/, but trecenti quadiaginta iuiii8,J^/, and mille ducenti 
bfglnta duo, 1333. 

3. Compound numerals are sometimes used for the numbers 1 1-19, 
the large number usually preceding, as decern et octB. 

DISTRIBUTIVES, MULTIPLICATIVES, AND NUMERAL 

ADVERBS 

133. Distributives denote how many apiece, as singuli, one 
apiece, one by one. Multiplicatives denote how many fold, as 
dnidez, twofold, double. Numeral Adverbs denote how many 
times, as Mb, twice. The following is a partial list : 



Distributives 


Multiplicatives 


Numeral Adve 


singull, one apiece 


simplex, simple 


semel, once 


binl, t'wo apiece 


duplex, double 


bis, tiirice 


temi (trini) 


triplex 


ter 


quaterni 


quadruple! 


quater 


qumi 


quincuplex 


quinquiSna 
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Distributives 


MULTIPLICATIVES 


Numeral Adverbs 


6. sen! 




sexiens 


7. septeni 

8. octoai 


septemplex 


septiens 

octiens 


9. noveni 
10. deni 


decemplex 


noviens 
deciens 


II. undeni 




flndeciens 


12. duodeni 




duodeciSns 


13. ternidenl 




terdeciens • 


21. viceni singuli 




semel et viciens 


30. trice ni 

100. eenteni 


centuplez 


triciens 
centlena 


101. centenl ainguli 






200. ducenl 




ducentiens 


looo. singula, mtlia 




mlliens 


a. For the use of 


Distributives in place of 


Cardinals, see under 


Syntax (247). 







PRONOUNS 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

134. The Personal Pronouns of the First and Second Per- 
sons are declined as follows : 



e frequent it 





SINGULAR 


Nom. 


ego,/ 


Gm. 


mei 


Dal. 


mihi (mi) 


Ace. 


me 


Voc. 


. me 






a. Beside mihi and tibi, the old forms with final long 1 a 
poetry (SB,- note). 

^ ■ #. The Genitive Plural ends in -nm or -I according to the meaning. 
Hostrtim and TMtmm are used as Genitives of the Whole, nostil and VMtri 
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as Objective Genitives. Early and late fonns of Testnun and rsitil are 



c. Old fornu of the Genitive Singuhr are mil, til ; of the Accuutiic and Ablatira 
SlngiUar mid aod tid (similarly lU), 

d. The parliclei mst ajid t< are added to the proaominal farm for emphaiii ; «ComM, 
ItKysdf; tate j-oajwHrW/ialsotfitemst). 

A For the Ihiid Pctbod the Detenmnative Pnuunm il <187) il used. 



REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

135. For the First and Second Person the ordinary forms 
of the Personal Pronoun are used with the reflexive sense, as 
iMidiQ me, / praise myself, laudiB tB, you praise yourself, Undi- 
nrns nOa, we praise ourselves. For the Third Person thwe is 
a distinct Reflexive Pronoun, without distinction of gender or 
number, which is declined as follows : 

Gen. sul, of himself , herself, itself, themselves 

Dat. sibi, to " " " " 

Abl. ae, sese, by " " " " 

a. Beside flibl, the old form with final long 1 is frequent in poetry 
(IB, note). 

POSSESSIVES 

136. The Adjective forms of the Personal and Reflexive 
Pronouns are known as Possessives. They are : 

mens, mea, me'um, my,- noster, nostra, nostrum, ^wr/ 

tuus, tua, tuum, thy,- vester, vestra, veatrum, your/ 

suus, sua, suum, hii, her, iti, their. 

a. They are declined as regular Adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions. But the Vocative Singular of meus is mi. 

b. An early aod late form of vester, -tra, -tmm is voster, -trt, -trtim. 

c. The enclitic -pte is frequentiy added to the Ablative Singular for 
emphasis, a£ meOpte in^enii, Sy my ototi genius ,■ evii.'pie oitiii, 6y its own 

d. Sum is used only in the reflexive sense, his (her, their, etc.) own. 
For the Possessive of the Third Person when not reflexive, the Genitive 
of la is used, as eins (of him, etc.), his, her, its; eSnun, dnm, their. 
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DETERMINATIVE-DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 

137. The Pronoun ia, this {or ke) or suck, and its com- 
pound Idem, the same, are declined as follows : 



Norn 


is 


ea 


id 


Gen. 


eius 


eius 


eius 


Dat. 


el 


ei 


ei 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


Abl. 


CO 


es 


eo 


Norn 


il(3).el 


PLURAL 


ea 


Gen. 


eorum 


eai^m 


eorum 


Dat. 


iis(rs),eis 


iis(is),eis 


ns{ls),e 


Au: 


eds 


eas 




Abl. 


iIsCIs),eIs - 


irs(is>,els 
K3em 


ils(is),e 




u. 


SmOULAR 


N. 


Norn 


idem 


eadem 


idem 


Gm. 


eiusdetn 


eiusdem 


eiusdem 


Dat. 


eldem 


eidem 


eldem 


Ace. 


eundem 


eandem 


idem 


Ail. 


eodem 


eadem 


codem 



JVom. Idem (ildem), eidem eaedem eadem 

Gen. eorundeffl eanindem eorundem 

Dat. Isdem(iisdem),dsdem isdem(usdem),eisdem isdem(ilsdem),eisdem 

Aec. eosdem e3sdem easdem 

Ai/. rsdem(iisdem),eisdem Tsdem(iisdem),eisdem isdeni(iisdem),^sdem 

■J. The Gen. Sing, eins was pronounced ei-yus, the first syllable con- 
taining a diphthong and being long for this reason (88, 2, a). 

m. Plui. Masc. and the Dat,-Abl. Plur. of is were oflenesl written ii, lis, 
: fmnouniid, and not infrequently written ako, 1, is. The forms tS, tit 
Jit, but poetic usage ihows that dissyllatdc pronunciation vaa tare. The 
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same Is true of the corresponding cases of Idem, except that Mem and ladsm, it 
represent the actual proauncbtion, are also the cammonest spellings. 

i. The Dative iilngular appears in early poetiy as ^ Si, or DionosyllaUc si. 

138- r. Hlc, this or such, and Ul^ that or sttck, are declii 
as follows : 

SINGULAR 



[1S7 



Norn. 


hie 


haec 


hoc 


Gen. 


huius 


huius 


huius 


Dat. 


huic 


huic 


huic 


Ace. 


hunc 


hanc 


hoc 


AM. 


hoc 


h^ 


hoc 


Norn. 


hi 


hae 


haec 


Gen. 


horum 


hanim 


hSrum 


Dai. 


his 


his 


his 


Ace. 


h5s 


has 


haec 



lUud 
iUius 



illorum illarum illorum 



AM. his 



his 






illis 



2. me, tkat or suck, is declined like ille. 

a. For hie and hoc as long syllables, see 30, 2. 

b. The Gen. Sing, huiua was prononced hui-yus, the first syllable 
containing a diphthong and being long for this reason (89, 2, a) ; for 
the pronunciation o£ the Dat. Sing, hnic, see 10. The earlier forms 
holus and hole were still used in Cicero's time. 

c. The particle -<!{b), always present in hlc, haec, etc., is often added to 
other forms. Thus hninsce, haec (Norn. Plur. Fern.), h&sce, hlsce, lusce, 
and, in early Latin, also honmc, hanmc. Similarly early Lalin illic and 
iatic, declined as follows (the Neuter forms iatnc and istaec also used later) : 





SIIJOUI.AR 






PLUKAL 
















N^m. illic 
Gen. miusce 
Dai. illic 

Aii. illiSc 


niaec 
illlusce 
illic 
illane 

iliac 


llluc 

illiusce 

Illic 

iUnc 

illSc 


ilnsce 
iUasce 
iUIsce 


illaec 

illisce 
lllisce 
illisce 


Illaec 

illlice 
illaec 
illisce 


d. The interrogative particle -ne i 




added to 


forms i 



the e of the latter changing to i (42, 2); e.g. luc(c)i]ie, haecina, hoc(c)ine, 
etc. (So, too, the adverb hicise, in this placet Ci. udne, in this way T 
similarly formed from dee, the old form of de.) 
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*. Early Latin has a Nom. Plur. Masc. hbM. 

/. Some lornu of early Latin oUe or ollnB, nsed like ille, occur also in later Triters; 
e.g. Dat Sing. olB, Nom. Plur. Masc. Olli, Dat. Abl. Plur. olEs. 

The Intensive Pronoun 
139. The Intensive Pronoun Ipa^ self, is declined as follows : 



Nom. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsI ipsae ipsa 


Gen. ipsius 


ipsius 


ipsius 


ipsorum ipsarum ipsoruin 


Dat. ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


ipsis ipsis ipsis 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos ipsas ipsa 


AbL ipso 


ipsa 


ips6 


ipsis ipsis ipsis 


a. Early Ladn has also No 


m. Sing. Masc 


ipeni. Note M-pw, um-pae, «i-pM 


^p«),etc 









THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
140. The Relative Pronoun qui, who, is declined as follows : 



Nom. q«I 


quae 


quod qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. cuius 


cuius 


cuius quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


Dat. cui 


cui 


cui quibus 


quibus 


qiubus 


Ace. quern 


quam 


quod qu55 


quSs 


quae 


Abl. quo 


qua 


quo quibus 


quibus 


quibus 




n the same 


manner as 


kninaand haic 


See above, 1» 


3,b. The earlier forms qnoius 


and (uoi we 


te still used 


lu Cicero's time. 











b. Ad Abl. Sing, qui in place of qod, qni, Is frequent in the phrase 
qnicum, with whom or with -which. The adverb qui, whereby, also 
used interrogatively, is of the same origin. 

e. A Dat-Abl. Piur. quia in place of qulbna is frequent. 

d. Other Relatives are : quicumque, whoever, with the qnl declined 
as above ; qnlaqnia, •whoever, with both parts declined like quia of the 
following paragraph (but only qnisquis, qnidquid or qnicqnid (SO), and 
qnSqnB in common use); oter, which of two, the declension of which is 
given above (US), and ntercnmqne, whichever of two, the first part of 
which b declined in the same way. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
141. The Interrogative Pronoun, when used Substantively, 
is quia, who ? When used Adjectively, it is qui, what ? {e.g. 
qiu deus, what god f). Qui is declined like the Relative. The 
declension of quia, differing from that of qui only in a few 
forms, is as follows : 



qui 


quae 


quae 


quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


quos 


quas 


quae 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


atantive 


and adject! V 


i forms is n 



Nom. quis quid 

Gen. cuius cuius 

Dat. cui cui 

Aec. quern quid 

Abl. quo quo 

a. The distinction betwe' 
aJnays maintained ; qnis is sometimes used adjectively, and, vice versa, 
qui is sometimes used substantively (hence the Fem. quae also occurs 
substantively, although the proper substantive form is quia for both 
Masculine and Feminine). 

b. Other Interrogativesare: quianam, o/Ao, ^ray ? with the' Adjective 
form qninam ; ecquia, uny on; / Adjectiveecqu (Nom. Sing. Fem. «cquaa 
or ecqna) ; nt«r, wkick of two f declined in IIS. 

Note. TI 
but qui- In th 

the same /or both Relative aod Interrogative, sre from the stem ino-, eitcept 
qasni and qaibns, which are fiom (he stem qnl- (quern like Usem). But the qnl 
of qoleom (140, i) w also from qui-, and, vice vtria, Dat.-Abl. Plur. qnis for 



qaibns is from qno-. A rare Nom. Flut quie (Interrog. and ladef.) is also from 
qnl- (UkefinEs). A third stem qsn-, bdoneing proper^ to adverbial formations, 
apwars in the form ca- (cf. qalncu-plez from * qnlnqDa-plei) in aUcubi, etc., 
and, with loss of the Initial consonant, in nbi, unde, vt, and nter. 



INDEFINITE AND DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 
142. The principal Indefinite Pronouns are quia (qui) and 
its various compounds. They are used both substantively 
and adjectively. In Substantive use the Neuter is quid, and, 
except in a few of the compounds, quia is used for both the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender; in the Adjective use 
the Neuter is quod, and qid and quae (or qua) are used for the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender. 
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Used Substantively Used Adjectivbly 

(. qaia (quT)^ any one quid, anything qui Iquis), quae or qua, quod, any 

Note. For the Nom. Sing. Fem. and the Nom.-Acc Flut. Neut., both qn>* and 
qua are used. 
3. ahquis (aUqui), ahquid, someiAiHg aliqui (ahquis), atiqua, aliquod, lome 

nearly always, and the Noin.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 

3. quJdam, quaedam, d quiddam, a certain quTdam, quaedam, quoddam, a etriain 

Note. A3 in the declension of Idem, m is changed to n before 1 ; e-g, qneniUM (for 
• quemdAm), qnandAm, etc. 

4. quispiam, somi ont quippiam or quid- quispiam, quaepiam, quodplam, sotru 

5. quisquam, any one qulcquam, any- quisquam, quicquam, any (rare) 

al all thing at all 

Note. There is no Plural. The Adjective use is comnioniy suR)lied by filln*. 

6. qoisque, lack one quidque, tack quisque, quaeque, quodque, each 

thing 

7. unnsquisqne, each iinnmquidque, each iinusquisque, unaqDaeque, Onumquodque, 

ant severally 'hing severally each severally 

t. qnlvis, quaevis, arty quidwis, anything quivis, quaevls, quodwis, any whatever 

9. quililiet, quaelibet, quidliliet, anything quiUbet, quaelibet, quodlibet, any what- 
any one whatever ever 

a. The following compounds of ater have the force of Indefinite or 
Distributive Pronouns, in both substantive and adjective use. For their 
declension, see US. 

nteiqae, utraqne, utmmque, each of two 

otends, ntia^B, atnunyiB, either of two 

Uteillbet, ntcalibet, ntnimlibet, either of two 

■Itemtsr, alteiQtra or altera utia, alteiutrum or altemin utrom, one or the other 

NOTB, In Blteniter sometimes both parts ate declined, sometimes only the latter. 

Pronominal Adjectives 

143. Besides the Adjective forms of the Pronouns already 
given may be mentioned : 

talis, tale, suck alter, altera, altenun, the other 

<|ualis, qiuUe, such as or of -what nenter, nentra, nentnim, neither of 

sort t two 

tantiu, tanta, tantum, so great ullus, utla, iUlum, any 

qosntiis, quanta, quantum, so great niillns, niilla, nuUntn, no one 

as or how great t □SimiUlus,nannulla,nQniiQllum,jow(«, 

alius, alia, aliod, another many a 

Note. For the declension of the last six forms, see 112. 
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Correlatives 
144. Adjectives and Adverbs which stand to each other 
in the relation of corresponding Determinative, Interrogative, 
Relative, and Indefinite words are called Correlatives, A 
partial list is : 



Determinative 


Relative 


Interrogative 


Indefinite 


ia, bic, etc., {his 


qid, who 


qnis, who? 


aliqnta,««y^. 


talia, su<:h 


quilU, as 


qnolu, of what 
sorif 




tantns, so great 


tfUiAoByasgreat 


qoanttis, how 


aliquantiu, some- 






great f 


what 


tot, so ^any 


qnot, as Many 


timt, how many f 


oliqnot, several 


m, there 


nbi, -where 


ubi, where f 


•Ucubi, any- 
where 


inde, tkence 


nnde, whence 


unde, whence t 


allcande, from 

sqmewkere 


e6, thither 


quo, whither 


quO, whither f 


«liqn6, to some 
place 


turn, then 


cmn, ■when 


quMdO, a-A«? 


aliqiuuidii, some- 
time 


iamiu,somany 


qnotiEiia, as many 


qnoUens, how 


aliqMtieM. sev- 


times 


times 


many times t 


eral times 



VERBS 

145. The Inflection of Verbs, or Conjugation, comprises 
the variations in Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person, 
There are : 

Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 

Some Verba have only one Voice, Those which are mostly 
Passive in form but Active in meaning are known as Depo- 



Three Moods, 
live. 



- Indicative, Subjunctive, and Impera- 
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Six Tenses, — Present, Imperfect, Future; Perfect, Past 
Perfect,' and Future Perfect. 
Only the Indicative has all six Tenses. The Subjunctive lacks 
the Future and the Future Perfect The Imperative has 
oiJy the Present and the Future. 
Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 
Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third, 

146. The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative forms 
make up what is known as the Finite Verb. 

Besides these, the following Noun and Adjective forms have 
become a part of the Verb-System : 

Verbal Nouns, — Infinitives (Present, Future, and Perfect 

<rf both Voices), the Supine, and the Gerund. 
Verbal Adjectives, — Participles (Present and Future 
Active, Perfect Passive,' and Future Passive ' or Gerun- 
dive). 

THE THREE BTEHB OF THE VERB 

147. There are three principal Stems about which are 
grouped the various forms of the Verb. 

Note i. As, in dedension, the Stem Is the tase to which the Case-endingi are 
added, 50, in Conjugation, the Stem of any given Tense is the tase to which the Personal 
Endings are added. These stems, the formaliun of which, by means of suffixes known 
U Tenae-Slgna ot Mood-Signs, i> treated below (166 ffOiare conveniently grouped under 
the three principal stems, as given above. Not alt tenses of the Present System, for 
exampk, are actually formed directly from the Present Stem, but mosl of them are 
formed from stem* which contain the Present Stem with certain fined additions or sub- 
in as the Verb-Stem, 
a verb like amB, amire, aioiTl, andtnm, 
1. Often the only part which is common 
to all the stems Is the monosyllaluc element which is called the Root (we 303, footnote), 
and in mch cases we speak of the Root or the Boot-Syllable rather than of the Verb- 
, Stem. The Root occasionally varies in form, owing partly lo regular phonetic change, 
fortly to an original variation. Thus the root of canfl is cu, which has become cin in 
the Perfect CtcinI (48, i) ; the root of t«E9 is teg, but this had another form tig, from 
which are formed Perf. tExI, Partic. tEctus (46)- 

named In English grammars ; commonly tailed Plu- 



it properly 
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A. The Present Stem, or stem of the Present System, 
which consists of : 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future of all Moods aad Voices in 

which they occur. 

2. The Present Infinitive of both Voices. 

3. The Present Active Participle. 

4. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund. 

B. Tke Perfect Stem, or stem of the Perfect System 
(Active), which consists of : 

1. The Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future Perfect, — of the Active 

Voice. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive of the Active Voice. 

C. The Participial Stem, or stem of : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which is formed the Per- 

fect Passive System, consisting of; 

2. The Perfect, Past Perfect, Future Perfect, and the Perfect Infini- 

tive, — of the Passive Voice. 
From the same stem can also be determined, nearly always: 

3. The Supine. 

4. The Future Active Participle, from which is formed : 

5. The Future Infinitive, — Active and Passive. 

THE conjnGATions 

148. There are four regular types of Verb Inflection, 

known as the Four Conjugations and distinguished by the 

ending of the Present Stem. The Present Infinitive is chosen 

as a convenient characteristic of each Conjugation. 

Present Stem ends in ; Infinitive : 
Conjugation I a -are 



> Thi9 variable vovel, s or 0, which also occurs in other tense^stenu, is known as the 
Thematic VoweL This term means really nothing more than Slero-Vowel, but has 
come lo be applied to that particular stem-rowel which is, or was in the parent speech, 
the commonest in verb-formation. It is identical in lorm with the stem-vowel of Nomis 
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149- There are also some verbs the inflection of which 
does not conform to any of the Four Conjugations. Such 
are known as Irregular Verbs. 

THE PRBTCIPAI. PARTS 

150- Certain forms of the verbs are known as the Prin- 
cipal Parts, because they furnish the key to the inflection of 
any given verb, showing, as they do, the Present Stem and 
thereby the Conjugation, and the Perfect and Participial 
Stems. These are ; 

1. The Present Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular, 

2. The Present Infinitive Active. 

3. The Perfect Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle, cited in the Nomina- 
tive Singular Neuter,^ 

So for example : 
Pkes. Indic. Pres. Infik. Perf. Indic. Perf. Pass. Partic 

amfi, love amare amfiTl 



a. For verbs which lack the Perfect Passive Participle, the Supine, 
It occurring, is cited ; e.g. : 
pRBS. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. Supins. 



id Declension, which is commonly (hence the n: 
In Latin, Id the VocaliYe Singular, and in t' " " " 
* appears in the Adverbs in -« ; see 136, i 



M e (e*, in Latin, Id the Vocalise Singular, and in the variant form of the AblattTe 
Singular wiich appears in Uie Adverbs in -( ; see 13* ' ' 

Verb-formatiDns which contain this variable vowt 
which tlie endings are added directly to the root are known as untfumatU. Such are 
many of the forms of the Irregular Verbs (ITO). 

• This is preferred to the Nominative Singular Masculine, because of the large 
number ol Verbs in which the Perfect Passive Participle occurs only in the Neuter form 
(i.e. Is used only impersonally), and also because of the advantage of citing a form 
which is identical with that of the Supine. It is not essential for students, in leamint 
the Prindpal Parts, to distinguish between Verbs which have the fully inflected Parti- 
ciple and those which have only the Neuter, and, again, those which have only the 
Supine. The reason for alxtndoning the older method, of always giving the Supine as 
the fourth of the Principal Parts, u that the Perfect Passive Partieipfc is vaslfy more 
common than Che Supine, and that upon it, rather Chan upon the Supln^ is issed the 
Perfect fossive SyslenL 
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b. For verbs which lack both the Perfect Passive Participle and the 
Supine, the Future Active Participle, if occurring, is cited ; e.g. : 

Pres. Indic. Pkes, Infin. Pbrf. Indic For. Act. Partic. 

doles, grieve • dolSrs dolnl dolltflrtu 

c. For verbs which occur oqIj as Passives or Deponents, the form 
of the Perfect Indicative answers for both the Perfect and Participial 
Stems ; e.g. : 

Pres. Ihdic. Prbs. Infin. Ferf. Indic. 

miror, admire mlrSrl mlrfttaa sum 

THE PERSOHAL EHDQIOS 
151. The Personal Endings are : 

Active Passive 

flural singular plural 



2. -a -tds 2. -ri« or -re -mini 

3. -t -nt 3. -tor 'ntnr 

Note. In tbe S«ond Singular Paaaive, -re is the usual ending in early Latin, but 
yieldi more and more to -lia, which eventually becomes the normal ending. In some 
authors, aB Cicero and Virgil, -ri» is more common in the Present Indicative, iwt -r» 
elsewhwe. 

a. The Perfect lodicsLtive Active has different endings, namely : 



-Snmt or -6re 



Note. In the Third Plural, -irant is the usual ending, 
n. In poetry is also found -Brunt with short e. 


but -»re » also veiy 


b. The endings of the Imperative are : 




Active 


Passive 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINCUL 


AR PLURAL 



Pres. 2. 

Put. z. -to 
3. -W 



In early Latin there is a laie ending -milt, ased in place oF -t 
I ; e.g. ftalmlnB. 
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The Union of Uie Endii^s with the-Stem 
HZ. I. If the stem to which the endings are added ends ia the 
thematic vowel, originalljr e or o (see p. 80, footnote), this (i) appears 
as e before i, as in teE^-n' ; (z) unites with the ending of the First 
Person Singular to fonn -3, as in tegS ; (3) becomes n before nt (it, i ; 
49, 5), as in tegont, tegnntnr ; (4) becomes i before all other endings 
(44, 2 ; IS, z), aa in tegis, tegit, tegitnr, etc. 

2. If the stem to which the endings are added ends in a long vowel, 
this vowel is shortened )>efore the endings 411, -t, -nt, and -t ;' e.g. amat, 
•duuit, beside amis, amimus, amitis ; monet, monent, beside monia, etc. ; 
audit beside audia, etc. (but not'andint ; andlont is from ■ andiont, formed 
from a stem in -io- ; see 1S9, note) ; Pres. Subj. amem beside amSa, 
Pass, amer beside amErla. See S6, i, 2, Before the ending -3 of the 
First Singular the i of the First Conjuga.tion disappears by contraction, 
as in amO, from *ami6, while in the Second and Fourth Conjugations 
we find short e and short i, as in moiie5, aodiO (16T, note ; 169, note). 

Note. But before the ending -t tbe original forms with the long Towel 3.K found 
in eul; Latin and in poetry ; e.g. >i>t, vldlt, etc See S6, note. 

3. In the Perfect Indicative the endings beginning with a consonant 
are preceded by a short i ; e.g. amiTlatl, amivit, amiTimni. 



different f ormalioa. 

CORJTFCATIOlf OF 8011 

153. Sum, 6e, is one of the Irregular Verbs, but as an auxil- 
iary it enters into the inflection of the regular verbs, and is 
therefore given first. 

Prindpol Patts 

TRES. IHDIC. INFIN. FEKF. INDIC FUT. PARTIC. 

aam eaae ful fntflrtia 



SINCULAR 

1. sum, Jam 

2. es, tAou art 

3. est, he {she, it) is 
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:. estia,_}'^» are 
, snnt, iAey art 



. eram, / vias 
. erS«, thou wait 



Imperfect 

aiNGULAK 



1 . erftmnt, lue u 

2. eiB,ti»,j'ou wi 



esaSmiu 
esaetia 



I. er6, 1 shall be 
1. erl«, tkou wilt be 
3. erlt, he •a/ill be 



. eTlmiu, ii/e shall be 
!. eriUa, jfou ■a/i/l be 
.. erunt, they will be 



1 . fid, / have been, -mas 

2. fulBtl, theu hast been, wast 

3. fult, he has been, was 



fueiim 
fuerlt 



1 . fulmoa, we have been, were 

2. iviniim, you have been, were 

3. fuemtit or -Bre, they have been, t 



fusrImaB 
fuerltlB' 
fuvrint 
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SUBJiniCTIVB 



1. IxMZBTa, I had been 

2. fiierSa, ihou hadst been 

3. fuerat, he had been 



fuiMem 
fulssSs 
fuisMt 



1. iaoiijavti, we had been 

2. (isaiiliB, you had been 

3. fueraut, ihey had been 



fulufitds 
fuisaent 



1 . fuerfi, / shall have been 

2. fueils, ehau it/ili have been 

3. fueiit, he will have been 



1 . f uerimns, we shall have been 

2. IneiiUa, yau will have been 

3. fuertnt, Ihejf will have been 



PLURAL 

2. este, bejre 

2. estate, jiou shall be 

3. sxaiXA, they shall be 

PARTICIPtrB 

Fut. futllnis, about to be 



Pres. 2. es, be thou 
Fut. 2. estS, thou shall be 
3. estS, he shall be 

nrpiBiTiTB 
Pres. esse, to be 
Perf. fuisoe, to have been 
Fut. futOrus ease, to be about to be 



154. The following forms are sometimes found in place of those 
given in the paradigm : 

t. Imperfect Subjunctive forem, foria, foret, foient. 
a. Future Infinitive fore. 

3. Present Subjunettye fln early Latin) siem, slBs, slet, sicnt; also ftuun, full, 
tnat, toant. 

^. For early Latin Cs <») in the Present Indicative, see 30, 3. 
5. For early Latin ffii in the Perfect Indicative, see 81, 7. 

Note. TTie various forms of the verb sum are made from two different roots, 
one, W, related to English i', the other, f3, relaled to EngU ' 
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FIRST CONJUGATION 

axnS, love 

Piindpol Parts 



Die. FRES. 


NFIN. PBRF. INDIC. 


PBRF. PASS. FAETIC 


amfire amftvi: 


amatom 




Active Voice 




QmiCATIVB 


Present 


SUBJUHCTITX 


amS, / love 




am em 


amEla 




amSa 


amat 




amet 


amBmuB 




amSmna 


amStls 
am ant 


Imperfect 


amSUa 
am«iit 


amfibam, / ivas loving 


amarem 


amfibSB 




amarSa 


am&bat 




amOrat 


amabfimoB 




amarSmaa 


amibBtlB 




araaretia 


amabant 


Future 


amarent 


■ixaSoZt, I shall love 




amSbia 






atn&blt 






amabimua 






amabitlB 






amSbuut 


Perfect 




amavl, / have loved, loved 


amaToiliii 


amSviaU 




amaveils 


amSvit 




amavarit 






amaveilniiia 


amavlatiB 




amavBiItlB 


amaT6rimt ot 


-Sre 


amavarlnt 



.oog Ic 



lis] First Conjugation 



IHDICATITB SUBJDVCTtVB 

Past Perfect 

amav«ram, / had loved amATloasm 

amav«raa amfiTlBHSs 

Eiin&varftt amfivUset 

amBTeramtu amBTlasemiu 

amSv«rfttifl amSTlBaetU 

amav«ruit amBvlsuiit 

Future Perfect 
amav«rB, / shall have loved 

amav«tlt 

amSveiitlB 
amSTMlnt 



Pres. ama, love thou amate 

Put. amfttS, thou shall love amatSW 

amatS, he skall love amantS 

nimnriTB PARTiciPtrB 

Pres. amara, to love Pres. amam, laving 

Perf. amavUae, to have loved Put. amatflitiB, about li 
Put. amatOnu mm, to be about to love 

GBRUin) SDPraB 
Gen. amandl, of loving 
Dat. amandO, for loving 





loving 


amatnin, lo love 


AM. amandS, by loving 


amata, lo love 






Passive Voice 




IHSICATITB 


Present 


SDBJUHCTIVE 


atnoi, /a» 


1 loved 




amsr 


amlrisDr 


re 




am«rta or -re 


amltar 






ainetor 


amlmnr 






ainSmnr 


amlmlnl 






amBmlnl 


amantar 






amantiir 
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□TDICATIVB SOBJOnCTtVB 

Imperfect 

amSbar, / was loved amSrer 

amabSrlB or -le amarSrlB or -le 

am Bb Star amSretnr 

amSbamur amSzStuar 

amSbSmlnl amKrSmluI 

amabaatur amSiantiir 

amSbor, / shall be loved 

amSbeiis or •!« 

amSbitur 

amftblmur 

amSblmlnl 

amSbuntuj 

Perfect 
amStus anm, I have been (was) loved amfitua slm 

arnStas «s amBtas hIb 

amBtus est amBtus sit 

amSU Samoa amBtl a&nas 

amau estis amau utls 

amaa Bunt am&tl siut 

Past Perfect 

amStuB eram, / had been loved amatiu eaBem 

amatoB erfia . amBtnB essfiB 

amatuB erat amBttu esBCt 

amSU erBmuB amaU «Bs6miu 

amaa eratlB amaa easStis 

amBU erant amaU vaawit 

Future Perfect 
amatus erS, / shall have been loved 
amStus aria 
amBtuB eiit 
amau erimua 
amse eritdB 

DiailizodbvGoOglc 
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■ Second Conjugation 

mpBRATIVB 



Pns. amBre, be loved 
Fttl. amStor, thou skalt be loved 
amfitor, he shall be loved 



PAKTICIPLB 

Pres. amSrl, to be loved P'rf- am&tnH, loved 

Perf. amltiu ease, to have been Fvt. amandoa, to be loved, 

loved worthy of love 

Fut. atnltnm M, to be about to 

be loved 



SECOND CONJUGATION 

moneS, advise 

Principal Parts 
monfirQ mouDl motiltam 



IHDIClTtVB SOBjnnCTITB DIDICATITB 

Present 



moDsS 
moDte 


moneua 
moneSs 


moneria, -re 


moneaiiB, -r« 


monet 


mODMlt 


monetur 


monoBtuT 


monSmna 


moneSmnB 


monflmor 


moneamnr 


monStta 


moDeKtlA 






monent 


moneant 


monentar 


maneautar 



Imperfect 
monSbam monSrem monSbar 



monebSa 


monBrea 


monSbat 


inon6r«t 


monffbamna 


monCtBinna 


monibatla 


moaBretis 


moDBbant 


monBrent 



monSrer 
^onebSrla, -ra monBrBrla, -re 
monfibStiu monCrBtar 

[DonSb&imir monBrBmur 

monBbamlnl monBrBmlnl 

monfibantar monBieiitnr 

_,, C.ooylc 
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nflection 


[IS6 


inSIUTITB 


SDBJUIICTIVB mSlCATIVB 


SOBJUHCTIVB 






Future 




monSbS 




monfibor 




monfibiB 




monebetis, -re 




monflblt 




monSbltur 




monSbimns 








monCbitU 




monBbiminl 




monSbont 




monebtmtiit 

Perfect 




monul 


monnerim 


monitns anin 


monltna aim 


monuisU 


monnoriB 


monitiiB ea 


monltos sis 


monuit 


monnerit 


monitua est 





montteilmiia monlQ sumua moniU simiw 

monalatla monuerltiB monitf esUa monlU sIUs 

monnCtunt, -fire monaerlnt monlH sunt monlU alDt 

Past Perfect 

Rionneram monnisaem monltaa eram monitua eaaem 

monueras monnlsBis monltna erSa monitua eaaSa 

monnerat moDoisset monitns erat monitua eaaet 

monuerSmna monaiaafimna moniU erSmua monlQ easfimuB 

monuerStis monniaaBtIa monitJ er&tiB moniS eaaBtis 

monniaaent tnoniU eraut moniU eaaDiit 





Future Perfect 






monnerO 




monitOB erS 






monaarlB 




monitua eria 






monnerit 




monitua erit 




• 


monnerimos 




moniH 


erlmuB 






monnetitia 




tnoniU 


eritia 






monneiint 




moniti 


enmt 








mPERATIVB 








SINGULAR 


PLURAL 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


Pres. monfi 


monfite 




monflre 




m^nSmliil 


Put. monfitO 


monfitSte 




monfitor 






monBtS 








...c 


monentor 



isr] 



Third Conjugation 









Pres. 


monBre 


Dionerl 


Perf. 




monltua ens 


Put. 


monitams eH8« 


monitum M 



PARTICIPLB 

Pres. monens Perf. monitoa 

Fut. monitOnu Fut, monenduB 





Gen. 








Dat. 


■nonttudS 






Ace. 


monendam 


monitum 




Abl. 


monendS 


monita 






THIRD 


CONJUGATION 


157. 






tegS, cover 






Principal Parts 


tegfi 




tegere 


texl teotnm 




Active 


Passive 


IBDICATIV 


■K 


SUBJDHCTIVE 


mpiCATIVB SUBJDBCTIVB 

Present 


tegO 




tegam 


tegor tegar 


tegto. 




tegfiB 


tegeriB, -ro tegSria, -re 


teglt 




tegat 


tegitar tegStur 


tegimns 




tegSmus 


tegimnr teglUnur 


tegltlB 




tegatdB 


tegimlnl tegSmlnl 


tegimt 




tegant 


tegaatnr tegantur 

Imperfect 


tegebam 




tegerem 


tegfibar tegerer 


tegSbte 




tegerBa 


tegSbaria, -re tegerflria, -re 


tegSbat 




teg«reiit 


tegSbatur tegerStm 


tegBbam 


lU 


tegerSmna 


tegBbamur tegetSmar 


t^6bati« 




tegerStia 


tegBbSmini tegerBminI 


tegBbant 




tegerent 


tegSbantur tegweatur 
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nrDICATIVB 


SnBJOIfCTlTB 


imWCATIVB 
Future 


SUBJUHCTr 


tegam 




tegar 




tegta 




tegerlB, -ra 




tegrt 




tegBtur 




\t&aam 




tegSmur 




tegBtU 




tegSmlnt 




t^ent 




tegftutor 
Perfect 




t§rf 


tSxerim 


tectuB Bnm 


tectuB Blm 


texisH 


texeriB 


tectuB SB 


teCtOBBlB 


texit 


texerit 


tectuB «st 


tectoB alt 



texetlmnB tecU BamnB tSctf slmuB 

texernu tecU estls tecU sltdB 

texerint tecU BtiDt tectl sint 



tewram 




tect™ 


1 eram 




terorSa 


texlMes 


tectuB erSa 


te.ctaa eaaSa 


tgxerat 


texiMiet 


tectuH erat 


teCtUB BHBet 


texerSmtu 


texiaaemnB 


tecU 


eramna 


tecH 


eaBflmna 


tewrfttfa 


texi»aeti« 


tecH 


erfiUa 


tecH 


esB8ti» 


tSxeraut 


texlaaent 

Future 


tectr 
Perfect 


erant 


fecH 


esaent 


texarS 




tectuB «Td 






texeria 




tectna aiia 






texerlt 




tectuB erit 






texerimna 




tectt 


erimuB 






texerltis 




tecta 


«ritlB 






texerint 




tectt 


enmt 








MPBEiTIVB 








SINGULAR 


PLURAL 








FLORAL 


Pres. lege 
Fut. tegita 
tegltO 


t^te 

tegit5t« 

teguntfi 




tegere 
tegltor 
tegltor 




teglmlul 
t^:ant<» 










; ..Cookie 
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Third Conjugation 



Pres. tegere 
Per/. texlB8« 

pul. tectflnu e 



89 



tegl 

tectoBesRS 
tectum Irl 



PARTICIPLB 



Pres. 

Put. 



tectflms 



Perf, tectno 
Fttt. tegendtts 



Gm. 
Dat. 



tegendl 
tegendS 



Verbs in -io of the Third Conjugation 

158. Verbs in -W of the Third Conjugation have in the 
Present System many forms identical with those of the 
Fourth Conjugation, namely, all those in which i is followed 
by a vowel. 

caplS, take 





Principal Parta 




oapiO 


cfipere 


CSpI 


captum 


Active 




Passive 


nrwcATivE 


SUBJOBCTIVE 


INDICATIVE 

Present 


SBBJUHCTr 


capiO 
capU 
caplt 


capiam 
capias 
capiat 


capior 
caperii, -r« 
capitni 


caplar 
1 capiftria, -i 
capiatnr 


caplmns 

caplUa 

capiunt 


capiamiui 

capiati. 

capiant 


capimur 
capiontnr 


capiamur 



Inflection 



[ISB 



raVICATIVE 


SUBJURCTIVE 


Imperfect 


SDBJUnCTIVE 


capiebam > 


caporem 


capiBbar 
Future 


caperor 


caplam 




caplar 
Perfect 




cepi 


ceperim 


captuB sum 
Past Perfect 


captUB aim 


ceperam 


ceplHem 


captna eram 
Future Perfect 


captns MB«ii 


cepor5 




captus orO 





Pres. cape 
Fut. capftS 
capitd 



caplte 

capitOte 

capluntS 



capere 



Pres. capere 
Perf. ccpisse 
Flit. captDriu e 



PABTICIPLB 



captus ease 
captam Iii 



Pres. caplSns 
Fut. captarns 



Perf captuB 
Fut. capiendne 



Gen. capiendl 

Dat. capiendo 

Ace. capiendnm 

Abl. capiendo 






1 That <s, capifbain, capitbis, capiSbat, et 



ioogic 
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Fourth Conjugation 



FOURTH CONJUGATION 

a.udl5, hear 

Principal Parts 









Active 


Passive 


IMBICATIVE 


BrajDHCTIVB 


INVIUTIVB 
Present 


SUBJDMCTIVB 


audiS 


audlam 


audior 


audlar 


audb 


audUs 


audlila, -re 


audliila, -re 


audit 


audlat 


audltuT 


audlStor 


audtmuB 


audi&iniis 


audlmuT 


audiaamr 


audltii 


audlBUa 


audlmiul 




audlont 


audlant 


auditmtar 

Imperfect 


audiaDtni 


audtebam 


audlrem 


audlBbar 


audlrer 


audifibSa 


audlrSs 


audiebSiis, -re 


audlrBris, -re 


audiebat 


audlret 


audlBbatUT 


audlretnr 


audiibamns 


audlrSmna 


audiebamuT 




audiibatia 


audltetia 


audiebSmlnl 


audlrOmlnl 


audiSbant 


audlront 


audiebantnr 
Future 




audlam 




audiar 




audlM 




audieiia, -re 




audlet 




audietur 




audlBmw 




audiCmor 




audlMs 




audiemlnl 




aadlmt 




audientiv 
Perfect 




audivi 


audlreilm 


audltua sum 


audltuB slm 


audlvlBtl 


audlveib 


audlttu es 


audltus Bb 


audlvit 


audlveiit 


audRm est 


audltUB alt 


audlTlmiiB 


audlverlmiw audlU aumus 


audm BimuB 


audlvlBtla 


audlT«itti> 


audlH estia 


audlH Bitia 


audlTSnint, 


-ere audlveriut 


audlQ sTmt 


audlH Bint 
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nSlCATTTB 



audlvareun 

audlvarS* 

audlrerat 

audlverSmtis 

audlverfltis 

audlVeraut 



audIv«rS 

audlrarlB 

audlrerlt 

audlvettmiu 

audlrerttls 

audlveilnt 



Inflection 

SUBJUHCnVB IHDICATITB 

Past Perfect 
audlvlssem audltiui «ram 
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BUBJUHCTIVX 



au(Uvlas8a 
audlrisset 



audltus esaem 
audltna erSs au(Utua esaSa 
audltna erat audltiu esset 



audlviaaSiana audlU eramna audlU easlmiu 
audlTlsaStis audm etStis audlU esaCtU 

audlviflsent audlQ atant audM esaent 

Future Perfect 

audltna «rfi 
audltna erta 
audltna erlt 
audlU arlmna 
audltl erltU 
audm erant 



Pres. au<S audita 

Put. audits audltSta 

audits audluntS 



audbe auditninl 

auditor 

auditor audlnntor 



P^rf 


audlviflse 






audltna eaae 


Fut 






audKnmM 






PABTICIPLB 




Pres. 


audlSns 




Perf 


audltna 


Put. 


audRttms 




Fut. 


audlendna 

SUHflU 


Gen. 


audlendl 








Dat. 


audiandS 








Ace. 








audltnm 


Abl. 


audlendS 






audltQ 
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DEPONENT VERBS 

160. Deponent Verbs' are mostly Passive in form but Active 
in meaning. In addition to the Passive forms, they have 
also the Present and Future Participles Active, the Future 
Infinitive Active, and the Supine. The Future Passive Par- 
ticiple, and occasionally the Perfect Participle, are Passive 
in meaning. The inflection follows that of the regular Con- 
jugations. Examples : 

Principal Parts 

Conjugation I minn, admire miiiri miritiu anm 

" II ■ytnai, fear Teieri reritos snni 

" III at([Wa, follo'W sequi secutns sum 

" IV partioT, share paitin paititns sum 

nroiCATivx 



Pret. 


roiror 


veteor 


sequor 


partior 




miraris, -re 


vereris, -re 


sequeris, -re 


partiris, -re 




miratur 


verelur 


sequitur 


partltur 






verSmut 




partimur 




miramini 


veremini 


sequimini 


parlimini 




mirantur 


verentur 


sequuDtur 


partiuntur 


Imp€ff. 


mirabar 


verebar 


sequebar 


partigbar 


Fut. 


mirabor 


verebor 


sequar 


parliar 


Per/. 


mlratus sum 


veritus sum 


secutus sum 


parlitus sum 


Past Perf. 


mirStua eram 


veritus eram 


secutus eram 


parti tus eram 


Fut. Perf. 


mir&tus ero 


veritus ero 


secutus ero 


partitus er5 






SnBJURCTIVB 




Pres. 


miter 


verear 


sequar 


partiar 


Imperf 


mirarer 


vererer 


sequerer 


partirer 


Perf. 


miratus sim 


veritus sim 


secutus sim 


partitus sim 


Past Perf 


miratus esse 


n veritus essem 


secutus essem partltus essem 



. oidinarily Deponent, early Latin shows Acti 



Injlection 
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Prts. mlrare 

Fut. mirator 

Pres. mirilri 

Ptrf. miratus e; 
Fut. 



Pres. Act. mirans 
Fut. Act. miraturus 
Perf. Pais, mirltus 
Fut. Pass, mirandus 



IRFiniTlVB 



sequere 
sequitor 



partitor 



sequi partlri 

secutus esse partitus essi 

: secQtunis esse partltiirus ei 



PAfiTICIPLB 



sequens partiens 

secuturus partltOrus 

secutus partitus 

sequendus partiendus 



veritum, -tu 



secutum, -tu 



partltum, ■ 



Semi-Deponents 
161. Semi-Deponents are verbs of which the Perfect 
System is Passive in form but Active in meaning, such as : 
audeO, dare, aadSre ansas sum 

gSDdeS, rejoice, gandere gavisns som 

BOleS, am wont, soleie boIUhb aunt 

fidO, trust, fidere fisus aam 

Note. Some verbs, otherwise regular, have a Perfect Passive 
Participle with active meaning. So cEnitna, having dined, from ssksA, 
dine ; iOrStns, having sworn, from iurO, swear, ■ pransoa, having break- 
fasted, from piandeiJ, breakfast; p5tus, having drunk, from p6t6, drink. 



PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION 

168. The Periphrastic Conjugation * is a combination of the 

Future Active or Future Passive Participle with the verb sum. 

' That is, a Conjugation in which all the parts are expressed by a phrase rather than 
bf a single form. Sonu parts of the Regiuar Conjugations are also periphrastic, as 
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Periphrastic Conjugation 





Amitiinis sum, / am about to love 






IHDICATIVB 


SDBJtraCTIVE 


Pres. 


amaturiis sum, / am about to love i 


Mniturus sim 


Imperf. 


amatQrus eram, / was about to love i 


imaturus essem 


Fut. 


amaturus ero, / shall be about to love 




P.rf. 


amaturus fui, / have been, was, about 3 
to love 


imaturus fuerim 


Past Perf. 


amaturus f ueram, / Aaii been about to : 
love 


imaturus fuissem 


Fui. Perf. 


amaturus f uero, / shall have been about 
to love 

fflPIHlTIVE 




Pres. 


amaturus esse, to be about to love 




Perf. 


amtiturus fuisse, to have been about to love 





Passive 
Amandns aiua, / (am to be loved') have to be loved 



nroiCATivB 
Pres. amandus sum, I have to be loved 

Imperf. amandus eram, / had to be loved 
Fut. amandvis ero, / shall have to be loved _ 

Perf. amandus fui, / have had to be loved 



Past Perf. amandus fueram, / had had to be 
Fut. Perf. amandus tuero, / shall have had to be 

UIPIHITIVB 

Pres. amandus esse, to have to be loved 
Perf. amandus fuisse, to have had to be loved 



SUBJUNCTITB 

amandus sim 
amandus essem 

amandus fuerim 
amandus fuissem 



PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 
Short Fonns of the Perfect System 
163. I. Perfects in -irt and -Svi, as well as the other 
tenses formed from the same stem, have a series of short- 
ened forms m which the v, together with the following vowel, 
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is lost before s and r. Perfects in -ivi also have forms without 
the V, but the vowel is lost only before b, not before r. The 
- two sets of forms may be seen in the following ^ : 

Full Forms Shobtened Forms 

Perftct Indicative 

amavisti, delevisti, audivUtt unistl, dGlEBtl, aadlsti 

amlvistis, delevistis, audivistis amiatU, deleatis, andiatis 

amSverunt, deleverunt, audivenint aroinuit, dEUmnt, aadierant 

Past Perfect Indicative 
amaveram,' deleveram, audiveram amaram, dSEram, andleram 

J'uture Perfect Indicative 
dele vera, audtvero smsid, delerB, andLerB 

Perfect Subjunctive 
d^leverim, audlverim amarim, dSlerim, andiaim 

Past Perfect Subjunctive 
amavissem, delevissem, audivissem ami«em, ddisaeiii, attdbsem 

Perfect Infnitive 
amSvisse, delivisse, audlvisse amiaae, diliBae, andlase 

2. Similarly from nSri: novisti, — nfistii novSrunt, — n&nmt; nove- 
ram, — iiSrain ; novisse, — nOase, etc. (but Fut. Perf . iiBrfi only in 
compounds). 

3. Beside Perfects in -W are sometimes found, in the First and Third 
Singular, fonns in -u, -ilt, aa andil, andliti and, rarely, a similar First 
Plural form, such as andiimns. A contracted form audit from audtvit 
also occurs. 

Note. It \s probable that neither the forms Uke andli, nor those like andlenm, 
mentioned above, really come from the forms with v. They seem, rather, lo have 
started from. Perfects which n«re regularly formed without t. especially the Per- 
fect of rt, go, and its compounds, e.g. ii, atai, etc, (194, o). On the other hand, 
fonns like aodistl, andiuem, etc., and all the short forms of Peiiects in -Ivi and 
-irt, ate the result of contraction. 
4- Perfects in -ti and the other tenses formed from the same stem somedmes have 
contracted forms, beside the full forms, wherever the s is iUelf followed by -ia- in the 
ending; e.g. diiU beside diilstl; diiem beside diijuem; d!ze beside dlilSK. Such 
forms are more frequent in early Latin, but are also found in later authors. 



^ That is, amlveram, amiTSris, omlTerat, et 
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5. In the Future Perfect Indicative and the Perfect Subjunctive earl; Latin has 
forma in -sB and -sim (-seo and -Mim) ; e.g. Hii and faiini from IBcio; BUilia from 
andej; capsd from capiS; azim from a^; Perl. Subj. siiis. alnt, etc., from Bisi (siilB 
from *si-sui; see 47) ; amlwS, negisiim (also Infin., as reconciliSsseiB), 

FaiS, fanm, bubIiii, aad, laiely, una occur ilso in later authors. 

Other PeculiaiitlGB 

164. I. The Imperatives of dicS, d&cS, and fadO are die, due, and fac,. 
instead of dice, dnce, and face, though in early Latin the latter are more 
frequent. The same is true of compiounds of dicS and ducO ; e.g. maledic, 
Sduc (for the accent, see S2, i) ; but in compounds of faci& only the full 
form is known ; e.g. caUitce. Cf. also fer, cOnfer from feilt (193). 

z. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations often end in -undiis and -audi ; e.g. f«nuidu8, faci- 
undos, potiundi. 

3- The Present Infinitive Passive has an early and poetical form In -ler ; e.g. landl- 
rier, vidEiiei, dicier. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugalion has an old form in -ibun, 
found in poetry of all periods ; e.g. linibat, polTbast. 

5. The Future of the Fourth Conjugation has an eatly form in -ibS; e.g. auflibS, 
donmbB. 

6. There is some confusion in the Second Singular and First and Second Pluial 
between the Future Perfect Indicative, which regularfy has shiirt i in these forms, and 
the Perfect Subjunctive, which regularly has long i. In the former -is is nearly as 
common as the normal -is, and -Imus, -itis are also found ; while in the tatter -is is 
frequent beside -la, and -Imna occurs once for -imus. See 174, z, 176, k. 

7. In the Future Active Infinitive and the Perfect Passive Infini- 
tive, esse is often omitted ; e.g. amitums for amatnina ease ; amitus for 
amatns esie. 

8. In the Perfect Passive System the auxiliary is sometimes a form 
of the Perfect System of sum, instead of the usual form of the Present 
System ; e.g. amitna fnit for amatus est, amatns fnerat for amitiu erat, 
etc. The form amatus foeiO, etc., also occurs, but more rarely. 

Vsriatlott between Conjagationa 

165. I. Some verbs in -ior which in general follom the Third Con- 
jugation have also forms with I. So orior has usually oiitnr (but sdo- 
ritur), but orMtur beside orerehir, and always Infinitive oriri; potior has 
nearly always potitur, but potiietor beside poteretur, and nearly always 
potiri ; moilar has moiitui, but sometimes Infinitive moriri (chiefly in 
early Latin) beside mon. Other examples are rare. 

a. Beside UtB, wash, lavire, there are also forma al the Third Conjugation, as 
lavft, UiTlmas, etc. Other examples of variation betvreen the First and Third Conju- 
gations, and also between tiie Second and Third, are mostly confined to early Ladn. 
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FORMATION OF THE STEMS 
The Present Stem 

166, Conjugation I. — Present Stem in -*-. 

1. Most verbs of tlic First Conjugation are Denominatives,' as cfirt, 
care for, ciirSro, from the Noun cura, care. See 211, i. The Preseot 
Stem is also the Verb-Stem, the i appearing in the Perfect and Partici- 
pial Stems ; e.g. cUiaTi, cnritnm. 

2. The Frequentatives, like rogltO, keep asking, lOgitiie, are also 
Denominative in origin, and form a large class. See 21S, i. 

3. There arc also a few Primary Verbs ' from roots ending in i, as 
n8, siviin, nSre (Pcrf. nSvi), stS, stand, Btire (ateti). 

4. There arc a few Primary Verbs in which the \ belongs only to the 
Present Stem, as invS, aid, iuTire (but Idti, IQtum) ; aec3, cut, leciie 
(but secul, sectnm). 

Note. The Present Stem of the Denominatlvei was □riglna.lly -a-yo- and S-yt- 
(211, note), which became -if-, partly by loss of y and contraction, partly thrangh the 
influence of Primary Verbi haring the stem in original -a-. 

167. Conjugation II. — Present Stem in -«-. 

I. In most verbs the J is confined to the Present System. We may 

further distinguish : 



e) DenominaUves, as albcB, bt while, alMie, from albui, ahUt. 

2. There are some Primary Verbs from roots ending in e. In these 
the £ belongs to the whole verb-system. So fle9, weep, flfire, flevi, fletum. 
Similarly neC, spin, plefl,_^//, etc. 

Note. The Present Stem of the nenominatives was originally -e-yo- and -e-ye- 
(911, note ; the Causatives also had -lyo- and ^ye-). The latter became regularly -i-, 
and, aided also by the influence of Piimaiy Verte having the stem in original -C-, this 
became established as the I>tescnt Stem for most forms. But the First Sing. Pres. Indic 
in -et and the Present Sub], in -tun, etc., are based upon the stem -<tr)i>-, the y being 
lost, but without contraction of the vowels. 

168. Conjugation III. — Present Stem in -e- and -o-, the 
thematic vowel.^ Various types are to be distinguished : 

1 The term Denominative ( 
from Nouns or Adjectives. 1 
formed directly from Roots. 
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A. Simple Thematic Present, as duca, had (dflxi, ductnm). The 
Present Stem consists simply of the root with the thematic vowel. This 
is by far the commonest type. 

B. Reduplicated Present, as aUtO, set (stiti, aUtnm). The redupli- 
cation consists of the initial consonant of the root and the vowel i. 

0. A less obvious example is serS, sirw («*»i, satum), whicii comes from ■d-sS. 

C. Present with Inserted Nasal, as nunpC, break (rQpi, raptam). 
Sometimes the nasal is extended to the Perfect and Participial Stems ; 
e.g. vaa^,join, innzi, iunctnm. 

Note. Those verbs in nhich the nasal Is extended throughout the verb-system 
outwardly resemble verbs like pendS, in which the n is a part of the root. But the 
related forms (as insnm beside inneo, but panlna be^de pendo), as well as some other 

as tends, pen^, fendi, the n belongs to the root 

D. Present in -nO, as ster-nS, strew (striTi, stiatnin}. 

a. This type properly includes some Presents in -IIS, coming from -InS by the regu- 
lar assimilation of In <49, 11); e.g. peUS, strike (pepDlI), toUa, raise (sua-taE), CaUS, 
decave (Pert. fefelG, with extension of II from the Present). 

E. Present in -t5, as flec-td, turn (flexi, fiexam}. 

F. Present in -scB, as cr6-BC5, increase (cren, ciStiim). 

XoTB. Tbe root to which the ->ci is added ends in a long vowel in all examples of 
this formation, except dlacS, learn, poicS, ask, and compMcS, restrain, in which a con- 
sonant has been lost before the -sc3. Diud comes from *djc-ect, earlier *di-dc-sco 
with redupUcation (cf. Perf. dldicT) ; poscS from 'porc-iea (cf. precor) ; compescS from 
* comp*re-«c(. In poaci the ac has spread from the Present to the whole verb-system 
(Perf. po-posi^). 

a. The extension of this suflix in the specific meaning of hecomins or beginning to 
has given rise to tlie numerous class of Inchoatives in ivsi, -uc9, -«ac6 formed from 
other Verbs and from Nouns. See SIS, i. . 

G. Verbs in -earf, as capessO, seize eagerly (capessiTi, capessittun). 
See SIS, 4. 

H. Verbs in -nS, as statnii, set (statni, atatntiuu). They include : 
I. Denominatives from u-Stems, as lUtuB from sUhls. 
3. Primary Verbs from roots in n, as BUB, sew. 
3. Primary Verba with a suffix -nuS, as nri-nuS, Ussen. 

a. This type includes also «olva,/iwjr (aolvJ, Mlfltna), and volva,ro//(TOlri,volfitul), 
in which u has become consonantal, 

/. Present in -iO, as capi5, take, capeie (cEpT, capttun). 



Note. Verbs like caplt are in origin closely connected with the Primary Verb) 
le Fourth Conjugation. The short i, partly inherited, but partly, also, due to " lam 
iortening"(E8,note; observe that tbe first syllable Is short in all verbs of this tyi 
iusBd a resemblance to the forms of the Third Conji^ation, in which i coroei fron 
or some examples of confusion witti tbe Fourth Conjugation, see 16fi, i. 
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169. Conjugation IV. — Present Stem in -t. Two types 
are to be distinguished : 

1. Denominatives, as ^s^, finish, finire, from finis, end. Tlie Pres- 
ent Stem is also tlie Verb-Stem (finiTi, finitnm). 

2. Primary Verbs, as yeoiS, come, Teniie. The I is usually confined 
to the Present System (Tini, Tentum). 

Note. The Present Stem of Denoroinativea was originally -i-yi>- and -i-ye-, or, 
when formed from consonant^tema, •yi>- and -yi- {Sll, note) ; that of Primary Verbs 
was -iyt- or -yo- and -i-. Thb last became established as the Present Stem for most 
forms. But the First Sing, and Third Plur. Pres. Indie, in -iB and -lunt, as well as the 
Imperf. Indie in -lEbun, etc., (he Put. in -iun, etc, and the Pies. Subj. in -lam, etc, are 
based upon tlie stem ■^Hy'ia-. 

170. The Irregular Verbs. 

These are relics of a once extensive system of conjugation known as 
unthematic,! in which the endings were added direcUy to the root, as in 
es-t, is, fer-t, brings, etc. But only part of the forms of the Irregular 
Verbs are of this nature ; the rest differ in no way from those of the 
Third Conjugation, e.g. ferS, feiimns, fenmt. 

The Imperfect IndicBtlve 

171. The Tense-Sign of the Imperfect Indicative is -hi- (shortened 
to -ba- before the endings -m, -t, -nt, -r ; see 2B, I, 2), added to forms 
ending in a long vowel, namely, -J. for the First Conjugation, -4 for the 
Second and Third, and -ii (sometimes -i) for the Fourth. 

-' 1, wnwn, m uiis cor 

n -I belonged to a 
stem in -o (cf. Adverbs in -«, originally Ablatives of O-Slems : see 126, i) ; and, since 
in yeths the correspondinB steio-vowel is tlie thematic vowel of the Third Conjugation 
(p. So, footnote), the form ui -l-bam came to be used in the Third Conjuealion as well as 
in the Second, in which the Present Stem ends in -J-. In the Fourth Conjugation, -i-bun 
represents an earlier type than -iE-bam (cf . early Latin Fut, aaUbfi, not * audlCU). 

The Future IndicaUve 

172. In the First and Second Conjugations, and in early Latin some- 
times in the Fourth, the Future is formed like the Imperfect, except that 
the tense-sign is b -H the thematic vowel, instead of 'U-. 

Id the Third and Fourth Conjugations the tense-sign is -A-, which 
occurs in the First Person (shortened, because before the endings -vi or 
-c; see SB, i, z), or -£-, which occurs in all other Persons (shortened 
before the endings -t, 4t; see 26, i). 

t See abo»e, p. ;6, too 
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NOTB. The Future in 
be (fonwd like eifl, but fion 
in the formation of the Imperfect 

Both I and e were Mood-Signs of the SubjunctiTe (179), so that the Future of the 
Third and Fourth Coojugatioa aie in origin Present Suhiunctives, — only, except in the 
Fiist Person, of a different type from that which is seen in tiie regular Preseut Suhjuoctive. 

The Future of snni {erB, erii, etc.) is also a Subjunctive in origin, but of still another 
type^ the mood-sign being simply the thematic vowel. This was orieioally the regular 
Subjunctive fortnation for all unthtmatic Indicatives, and so would have been the 
normal formation for the Future of the Irregular Verba so far as they are truly unthe- 
matic (170). But in all of these except Bam, the Present cootains so many theinatic 
forms identical with those of the Third Conjuption that the Future also has the same 
formation as in the Third Conjugation ; e.g. Fut fatam beside Pres. fsrB, like tegam 
bedde tegi. 

The Perfect Indicative 

173. Various types are to be distinguished : 

A. Perfect io -Ti. In the fonn -Ati this ^e is common to most 
verbs of the First Conjugation, and in the form -It! to a large proportion 
of the verlis of the Fourth. Several verbs of the Second and Third 
Conjugations have Perfects in which -vi is added to the root, or to a 
variant form of the root, ending in a long vowel, giving rise to forms in 
-ivi, -ftri, as well as -ivi, -lyl. Examples (the prevailing types in blaclc) ; 
ami-vi, from amB, love, amice fini-ri, from ^3iJi,Jinish, fmin 
fle-vi 1 " fleo, wetp, flere no-vi " nosco, know, noscere 
cre-vi " cresco, groiv, crescere stra-vi " sterno, street/, stemere 
spre-vi " spemo, spurn, spemere tri-vi " tero, rub, tercre 

a. For shorteoed forms of -vl-Perfects, see above, 168- 

B. Perfect In -lu. This is common to a large proportion of the verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, and to many of the Third, mostly those in 
which the root-syllable ends in I, r, m, or n. It is also found in some 
Primary Verbs of the First and a very few of the Fourth Conjugation, 
Examples : 

mono!, from numeO, advise, monii« molol, from molO, grind, molere 

secul " seco, cut, secare saluT " salio, leap, salire 

Note. This is obviously related to the preceding type. The apparent difference 
b that -vi is used after vowels and -ni after consonants. But -ui probably comes 
through " -o-yi, from ■ -*-vi, just as dlnni comes from • dl-nov9 (43, 4) and this novo- 
Irom an earlier * nevD-. With this assumed ■ -e-vl compare the Participle in 'Itns, 
from • -e-tos, which nearly always accompanies the Perfect in -nl (ITS, 3). 

a. A cotnlnnation of this with the following type is seen in mcisni, from met9, ■nno, 
and nezid from nectd, bind. 

1 Observe that -«vi Is not the common type for verbs of the Second Conjugation, a 

.^ ..^ -^'-"-ose verbs in whi--- ■ ■-' "•- — .— n-1-1 

cception b dCW 
or, Perf. Wvl). 
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C. Perfect in -si. This is most common in the Third Conjugation, 
but is not infrequent in the Second, and is occasionally found in the 
Fourth. Examples : 

dixl, from dicfi, say, diceie seipu, from seipS, crawl, seipeie 

awd " angeo, increase, augeie sens! " 5entio,_/i'^/, aentire 

a. Consonant changes. The changes resulting from the comUnation of the final 

S9, 1-4, 7). lus-ti belongs under 48, 4, since the b of iutCD stands (or an original 
nlal (ah). In ges-ai, n»-Bi. the lOOt itself ends in s, which has become r in the 
Presents geie, iiTd (47). Simlbrl/ pres-^ from pies-, although the Present pnm3 is 
from pRin-. For viil, atriiri, (LBii ItTtS, Btnio, fluo), see 49, j. 

, i. In general, tarring the reeobr lengthening before ns and ni (18), the quantity of 
the vowelin the root-syllable ofthis Perfect is the same as in the Present. But there 
are some examples of an inherited variation (48), as follows : 

c. A short vowel, as against a long vowel in the Present, is seen In osd, from iH ; 
ceaai, from cfdo. 

d. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in (he Present, is seen in oisl, from mittS; 
divlsl, from dividS; riil, from iCgS; tCii, from tegS; llu^, from flu6; itrvzl, from 
Btrao ; and (probably) tiAiI, from trabS. Compare Ugj, from le£iS, ol type E. 

D. Reduplicated Perfect. This is confined to the Third Conjugation, 
except for four examples from the Second (moideO, pendeO, apondeO, ton- 
dei), and the verbs dO and stO. The vowel of the reduplication is regu- 
larly e ; but this is replaced by the vowel of the root-syllable wherever 
the latter, in both the Present and the Perfect, is 1, u, or o. For the 
changes in the vowel of the root-syllable, see 42. Examples : 

cecini, from caDO, sing didici, from diacS, learn 

ceddi " caedO, cut cncnrri " cnird, run 

pepuli " peI15, strike momordi " moideii, iite 

tetendi " tendS, stretch steti " stO, stand 

a. In compounds, except those of d5, st6, sistB, discO, poscfi, the rednpli' 
cation is usually lost. So oc-cidi, at-tendi, etc. ; but often -cucuni beside 
-cum in compounds of cnrriS. Compounds of can6 and pungQ (Perf. 
pnpngi) substitute other formations ; e.g. oc-cinul and ei-puim. 

i. In verbs beginning with sp or st, both consonants appear in the reduplication, but 
s is lost in the root-syllable \ e.g. spopondi (for • apo-ipondi) from apoadeS, ateti from at8. 

E. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel in the root-syllable. This 
type is found mostly in the Second and Third Conjt^ations. Examples ; 

sEdi, from sedeS, sit ' edi, from edO, eat, edere 

iii5i^ " moTeS, move fed " faciS, do, fac«te 

ci« " c«ve5, beware fiidi " fodi5, dig, fodere 

iuvi " iuvo, aid, iuvare veni " venio, comt, venire 
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F. Perfect in A without change o£ the vowel of the root-syllable. 

This type is found in many Verbs of the Third Conjugation, including 

nearly all in -nO. Examples : 

TertI, from vertB, turn Ini,* from lu8, atontfor 

fldi '• finds, split minni " nUnoO, lessen 

The Past Perfect Indicative and tlie Future Perfect 

174. I. The Past Perfect Indicative is formed from the Perfect Stem 
+ -era- (originally -esa-), with the' regular shortening of a before the end- 
ings -m, -t, -nt (36, 1). 

2. The Future Perfect is formed from the Perfect Stem + -et- (origi- 
nally -«B-), followed by the thematic vowel. The Third Plural in -int (not 
-unt) and the Second Singular and First and Second Plural forms in -is, 
-itnns, ^tla beside the regular -Is, -imna, -itia, are due to confusion with 
the Perfect Subjunctive, in which i was original. See 164, 6 ; ITS, b. 

The Subjnnctlve 

175. The Subjunctive has three Mood-Signs, namely, -3-, -e-, and A- 
(shortened before the endings -m, -t, -nt, and -r ; see Se, i, 2). 

The -a- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Conjugations. 

The -S- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the First, and in the" 
Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 

The -1- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of many Irregular Verbs 
and in the Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 

Note. The Latin Subjunctive represents in Its formation, as nell as in its functions 
(see the Syntax), a mixture of two originally distinct moods, namely, the Suiijunctive 
proper and the Optative. The -t- Is the mood-sign of the old Optative. Another foim 
of this was -i(-. seen in early Latin siero. »1S«. etc, beside «ini, to, etc The -i- and 

the Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations (JT3, note). Still another old Sub- 
junrtire formaKon, with the simple thematic vowel, is seen in the FutureetO(lT2, note), 
and In the Futoie Perfect 'CrO, -erls, etc. 

a. In the Imperfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -£- is added to the 
Present Stem -^ s, the s becoming r regularly after a vowel (47). So 
eB-s-6-s (also vellis, fenis, from "vel-s-S-s, "fcr-a-S-a; 49, ri), but 
ama-r-^, tege-r-M, etc. 

b. In the Perfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -\- is added to the Perfect 
Stem + -vt- (originally -es-). The frequently occurring Second Singular 

it to be classified under the -al type, 
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in -U beside the normal -ii, and the rare -imu for -Initu, are due to con- 
fusion witli the Future Perfect See 184, 6 ; 174, z. 

c. lathe Past Perfect Subjunctive the moojdrsiga -«- is added to -i»4- ; 
e.g. tez-i»«-i-r 

176. The ImperstiTe. The Imperative has no special mood-sign, 
and is characterized only by its peculiar endings. 

177. Ilie Passive. The formation of the Moods and Tenses is the 
same as in the Active, except in the Perfect System, which is periphraatic. 

The Inflnltlvfl 

178. I. The Suffix of the Present Infinitive Active is -M, which is 
preserved in es-ae (also Telle, feire, from * vel-ae, ' fer-M ; 40, 1 1 ), but 
which became ^» after a vowel (47)- So vnS-re, tege-ro, etc. The 
Perfect Infinitive Active also has -ae, which in this case is added to the 
Perfect Stem -I- -is- ; e.g. staaT-U-M, tEx-is-se, etc. 

2. The Present Infinitive Passive has -li in all Conjugations except 
the Third, where the ending is simply 'L Soami-n, monfrn, andi'^ but 
teg^. With the addition of an -er (of doubtful origin), and the regular 
shortening of the long vowel before another vowel (SI), arose the variant 
forms landirier, ^der, etc. (164, 3)- 

3. The other Infinitives are periphrastic, the Perfect Passive Infinitive 
being formed from the Perfect Passive Participle with esse, the Future 
Active Infinitive from the Future Participle with esse, and the Future 
Passive Infinitive from the Supine with iri (Pres. Infin. Pass, of eS, used 
impersonally like Itnr, etc., but not occurring separately). 

Note. Infinitives are, in origin, caae-foims which have become associated with the 
verb^ystem. 

The Perfect PawlvB Participle 

179. The Perfect Passive Participle is formed with the suffix -to-, 
and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. 
As regards the form of the stem to which the suffix is added, there is a 
certain relationship between the formation of this Participle and that of 
the Perfect Indicative, as follows : 

I. -&tas, -itns. Such are the forms for nearly all verbs which have 
Perfects in -avi, -ivl, as : 

omitaa beside am£vi, from amB, love, amire 
anditna " andivl " andiS, hear, andire 
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2. -fitiu. This is the regular formation for Verbs in -06 (-tS), a 
minotns from minnC, lessen, miniieFe, miniu. 



3. -itUB. This is the usual formation for Verbs having Perfects 

of the -ul type, as : ' 
tnonitos beside monni, from mooeS, advise, monire 
tnoUtne " molui " molo, grind, moleie 
domittis " domui " domS, tame, domiie 
a. But tbeie are a few exceptions, e.g. : 

doclus beside docul, from do«a, Itaik, docgre 
cultus " colui " cola, cukivati, calere 
sectus " secul " secO, cut, seclre 

4. -tuB (-sns) added directly to the root-syllable. This fonnadon is 

common lo all Verbs with Perfects of other types than those 
already mentioned. The consonant changes follow the state- 
ments given in 49. Examples : 

flitna beside fie-Ti, from fieS, weep. Aire 

gcnU), write, sciibere 
mordeO, bile, moidere 
faciO, make, facere 
flssna " fldi " flndO, split, findere 

Note. The form in -sns is regular for all roots ending in dentals, as 
flasna, etc. (49, j) ; but, after the analogy of such forms, -ens came to be 
used also in a number of verbs with roots not ending in a dental ; e.g. : 
IBpsDB, from ISboi, tlip polBtia, from pellfi, drive 

mnliDs " mnlgeo, milk cCnana " cinseS, think 

fizDB " tigo,Jix amplezna " amplector, embrace 

180. Vowel Changes. In general, barring the regular lengthening 
before na and net (IS), the quantity of the vowel of the root-syllable is 
the same in the Perfect Participle as in the Present. But there are some 
examples of an inherited variation (iB). Besides such cases as aatna 
(sei5. Pert. si-Ti), stritna (itemQ, Perf. atrl-n), mOtns (moveO, Perf. 
mOvI), etc., there are also differences among verbs coming from roots 
ending in a mute, as follows : 

I. A short vowel, as against a long vowel in the Present, is seen in 
ceasna (cf. Perf. ceasi), from cSdBi nstne (of. Perf. nasi), from QrS; and 
dictna, dnctns, from dicS, diic6 (Perf. abo dud, dOzi). 



scriptua 


" BCripst 


moraus 




factua 


' feci 
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2. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in the Present, is seen in 
iSsuma, diTisna, fuana, Sana, imptus, actna, ISctoa, lictna, tectna, floxiu 
(Adj.), stiuctus, fractna, ^ctna, tictna. 

Note. With tlie exception of citSm* and tictai (nilh which compare coii-tl[-lS), 
these long-vowel forms are accompanied by Perfects with a long vowel, as fiial, liji, rtii, 
etc. (though in some It is a dilfeieat long vowel, e.g. «£l, beside Ictui, etc.). But it does 
not follow that a long-vowel Perfect is always accompanied by a long-vowel Participle. 
Cf. miu, but miUBB ; aCdl, but uusm (Supine) ; fodi, but founi ; rSpI, but nip^a ; 
fCd, but foctuB, etc. 

It is also tme that the ParWdples mentioned come from roots ending in a vcuced 
mute, namely, d or g (for flfinu, itifictni, see 49, i). But among verbs bum roots in 
a voiced mute there an also some that have the abort vowel; e.g. louns from fodiS-, 
leuum from aedeiS ; atrlctaa from strings. 

181. The Snpine. This is formed in the same way as the Perfect 
Passive Participle, but with Che suffix -tn-, not -to-. It is, then, a Verbal 
Noun of the Fourth Declension, of which the Accusative and Ablative 

NoTB. The Dative foon in -tni is rare. 

182. The Future Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-tfiI(^-, and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declen- 
mons. As regards the form of the stem to which the sutBx is added, it 
usually follows the formation of the Perfect Passive Participle ; e.g. 
amitiima, like am&tus. But there are occasional variations, as : 

moritflru* beside mortuus, from mortar, dit, moit 
oritQiua " drtus " orloi, ariii, oiiil 

pultaniB " partus " paiio, bring forth, parere 
rultSiuB " -rutuB " ruo, tumbU down, nieie 

183. The Present Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-nt-, added to the Present Stem, and is declined as an adjective of one 
ending (117). The long vowels of the First, Second, and Fourth Con- 
jugations are regularly shortened (80, i). The thematic vowel of the 
Third Conjugation appears as e, not o(u) ; e.g. Gen. legentis, contrasted 
with legnnt, from 'legont, of the Present Indicative. But i£ns, from 
eft, go, has the stem eunt- in all other forms ; e.g. Gen. enotia. 

184. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund. These are formed 
with the suffix -ndo-, added to the Present Stem, which appears in the 
same form as in the Present Participle. The Future Passive Participle 
is declined as an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Gerund is the Neuter Singular of this, lacking the Nominative and 
Vocative, 
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-undui, -inndni of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
La probably the original type in these conjurationa^ the forms 
arisen under the influence of the Present Participles, which 
the Gerund is always enodi, corresponding to the Participle 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OP VERBS 

186. The Principal Parts of any given Verb are found most conveniently by 
reference to a ^gle list arranged alphabetically, such as the Catalogue of Verbs given 
at the end of this grammar, or to a lexicon. The following list is merely illustrative, 
showing what different combinations of Present, Perfect, and Participial Stems occur, 
and which are the most common- 

The types which are most common are given In black liUert, the others in Roman. 
Where imatl Utttri are used, it is to be understood that all the examples of the type are 

S' len. A prehxed hyphen indicates that the form occurs only in compounds. For all 
tails, such as variant forms, etc., see the Catalogue of Verbt. 

186. First Conjugation 



I. Perfect: 


in -iTi. 




am,0, love 




amire 


pStfl, drink 




patSre 


2. Perfect 


in-ui. 




dom5, tame 




domar 



domul 

Here also crept, cobo, frieS, mice, -pUci, wcit, aoni, tonfi, v 
3- Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel, 
iuve, help 



AUUltllll] 

pStum (patatiim) 



lava, wash 


Uvlie 


bvl 


lautum, Ktum 


4. Reduplicated Perfect. 






atO, Hand 


stlre 


sted 


siatiirus 


S- Deponents. 








mlror, wonder 


miiiii 




mtritufl sum 


187. 


Second Conjugation 




I . Perfect in -tu. 








moMO, advise 


fflonen 


monui 


monitnin 


doceo, teach 


docere 


docui 


doctum 


egeo, need 


egere 


egui 





2. Perfect in -«i. 








augee, increase 


augere 


aux. 


auctum 



1 But Peif. Pais. Parlic. trictum, Kctnm. In this and the similar statements below, 
is not meant that the verbs cited as belonging to Ike type specked in lit heading 
low in every detail the example under which they stand. 
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3. Perfect in -tI. 

fleS, vutep flere flevi fletum 

Here also set, -pkt, WM, abOM, cleO. | 

4. Reduplicated Perfect. j 
mordeo, bite mordere momordi morsum { 

Here also p«iMl«S, qondel, tondet. I 

5. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 

cave6, take care cavere cavl cautum 

Here also Ia*e9, forci, moTei, pkvet, roreS, MdsS, Tidei, of which all but the last I 

6. Perfect in -1 without lengthening. 1 

ferveO, hiM fetvtre fervT | 

piandeO, IttnA piandfre prandl pAnsum I 

strides, ^a<< stridite stildl 

7. Deponents. 1 
vereor.^nr vertri veritus sum 

fateor, confess fateri fassus sum 

186. Third Conjugation | 

A. Simple Thematic Present. 

1. Perfect in -M. 

aciibS, write Kiibere acnpn sctiptnin 

dic6, say dkeie dixi dictum 

dandO, shut daudere clansl daiuam 

With fen exceptioDS, from loots ending in a mute. 

2. Perfect in -ui. 

m<Ab, grind molere molul moUtum 

With few eiceptions, from roots ending in a liquid or nasal. 
mets, maa meleie messuS messum 

3. Reduplicated Perfect. 

csdo, /ail cadere cecidi c3surus 

Here also eudfl, caniS, cairiS, paicO, penlIS, tsadG. 

4. Perfect in -I without lengthening. 

vcrto, turn vertere verH versum 
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5. Perfect in -I with lengthened vowel. 
ago, drive agere 

Here also M9, emi, IceS. 

6. Perfect in -ivT. 

peta, sat petere 

quaere^ seek quaerere 

B. Present with reduplication. 

»9to, III wstere 

gignO, btgrt gigoere 

biM^ driHi bibere 

C. Present with inserted nasal. 
I. Perfect in -M. 



petlvl (-11) 
quiesivr 


petltum 


sHtl 


itatuni 


genui 
S6vi 


genitum 
satum 



So cingS, UngG, -mimga, nlngnlt, pangO, pltogS, stiiignS, tlnguS, ongaB. 
fingo, mould fingere ilaxl f 



2. Reduplicated Perfect. 
tango, touch tai^ere 

Here ako paigS, pnngt, tandS. 

3. Perfect in -1 with lengthened vowel, 
fundo, pour fundere 

Here abo rurnpi, TJnoi, UnqoS, banEa. 



tindo, s/iit 
scindS, rend 
pandfi, e/tti 

5. Perfect ii 

-cumbe, rtclim 



L -i without lengthening. 






D. Present in -n8 (and -118 from -InO). 
1 . Perfect in -yf. 

temo, slre-w stemere ' stravi 

Here also apeniS, cetno, Uni, sinS. 



=d by Google 
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[IS. 








toUO, raisi tollen 


(siu-tuli) 


iSls"" Adj.) 

(sub-lltum) 


3. Perfect in -oi. 






temnO, icorn temaere 






E. Present in -ta. 






flecto, btnd flectere 


flexl 


fluum 


So pMti, plwU, DtctS (but Perf. leznl <: 


onimoner than 


■Kd). 


F. Present in ^cO. 






I. Primary Verbs. 






disc5, kam discere 


didici 





cr6scS,^OTc creacere 


crevf 


ere turn 


nosco, get to knovi ndscere 


novi 


(notus, Adj.) 


2. iDchoativesiD-Sscft. 






CAliacO, fc<:t.«£ koi uIEkmo 


calDl^ 


' (fromcaleS) 


dBiiacS, become hard duiiscere 


dilraii 


-■ (from ailnw) 


algesco, catch cold algescere 


alsP 


' (from algeo) 


3. Inchoatives in -IscC. 






■^TXsCvK.^, fall asleep -donnlscere 


-dormivi' 


' (fromdormio) 


4. Inchoatives in -UHb. 






,»p„>.c5,|J«~;^j v.spe««„. 


vesperavi 


• ' (from vesper) 


G. Present in -eaaO. 






capesao, tHse capesserc 


capesMvi 


capessTlum 


H. Present in -nB. 






1. Perfect in -nl. 






statuo, set up statuere 


statui 


statiitum 


ru6,/a« ru™ 


ruF 


ruitOras 


1 The Perfect of Inchoatives which are d< 
simple vetiB; in the case of Inchoatives de 


irived from V« 


rbs is the same a) that of the 
luns or Adjectives, it follows 



nearly always lacking. 
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2. Perfect in -zi. 












stniere 
fluera 


mn 




(flOxQ^'AdJ.) 


/. Present in -io. 










I. Perfect in -! with 


I lengthened vowel. 








capio, takt 


capere 


cepi 




captum 


Here also fadt, Udt, todlt, tosiS. 








2. Perfect in -al. 










-spicio, SCI 

-UciO, all-Tt 


lai" 


:Sf 




-^um" 


quatiB, Mai* 


quatere 


-CUBi 




quassum 


3. Perfect in -ivi. 










cupiB, mj* 


sapere 


CUpiYi 

saplvl 




cuptum 


4. Perfect in -m. 










rapifi, «>« 


lapere 


rapul 




raptum 


5. Reduplicated Perfect. 








parts, bring fotih 


pirere 


peperl 




partum 


J. Deponents. 










Otor, ttse 


uti 




Qsus sunr 


. (Cf. A) 


fungor, perform 


fungi 




functus E 


;um (cf. 


amplector, embrace 


ampleca 




amplexui 


5sum(cf.£) 


vfiscor, feed 


vescl 







(cf.^,1) 


obliviscor, forget 


oblivisci 




oblitua SI 


™ (cf. F, 3) 


sequor, follow 


sequi 




secutus ! 


ium (cf. //) 


gradior, step 


gradi 




gressus! 


iuin (cf. /) 


m. 


Fourth Conjugation 






I. Perfect in ^tI. 










audio, hear 


andiie 


andiTl 


au^tnm 


BepeliO, iur. 


sepellre 


sepeliri 


Kpultum 


2. Perfect in -«. 










viacio, bind 


vincire 


vinxi 




vinctum 


3. Perfect in -nl. 










9alie,Au9t 


operlre 


S' 




apertum 

(--TTT,,,!,. 



Google 
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4. Reduplicated Perfect (originally). 
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5. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 



6. Deponents, 
partior, divide partiri paxtltus sum 

Ordior, begin Ordirl orsus sum 

IRREGULAR VERBS 
For the character of Irregular Verbs in general, see 170. 
Compooiids of Bnm 

190. Adaum, etc. Most compounds of anin follow the conjugation 
of the simple verb, which has been given above (Its). So ad-sum, 
ad-esM, ad-fni, etc. The Present Participle, which is wanting in the 
simple verb, appears in the adjectival absena, absent, from ab-snm, and 
■^XBASKDA, present, from prae-snm. In pi5-snm the preposition appears as 
prU before a vowel (84, 2) ; e.g. Pres. Indie. prSaom, prSdes, piSdeat, pr9ati' 
mna, prUestis, ptSsnnt ; Imperf. Indie. prMeram ; Imperf. Subj. pi5dea- 
aem ; Fut. prOderO ; Pres. Infia. piCdeaae ; Imperat. piOdea, 'prUeatC, etc. 

191. PoBswa, be able. The Present System is based on a union of 
potia or pote, able, with aom ; the Perfect System does not contain atim, 
but belongs to a Present • potet, • potire, of which only the participial 
form potena is in use. 







Prindpal ParU 






poaanm 


poBse 


potui 




IIIDICATITB 




SUBJUKCTIVB 


Pres. 


possum 




possim 




potes 




possis 




potest 




possit 




possumus 




possimns 




potestis 




possTtis 




possum 




possint 


Imperf. 


poteram • 




possem 


I That is, poterjun. poterJ^ poterat, etc. 


Similarly elsewhere. . _ 



logic 
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Fut. potero 

Perf. potui 

Past Perf. potueram 
Fut. Perf. potuero 



Pres. 

Perf 



posse 

potuissi 



FASTICIFLB 

potens(Adj.) 



Vol9, tvisk, and its Componnds 
Prindpal Patts 





vol6, w. 


isA 




veUe 


TOM 






nSlfi, be 


unwilling 


iiau« 


nSlid 






n^m, prgfe 




maUa 


mainl 










Present 






uroic. 


8DBJ. 




IHIUC. 


BDBJ. 


IHKIC. 


SDBJ. 


volo 


velim 




nolo 


Qolim 


milo 


malim 


vis 


veils 




nonvls 


nolis 


mavis 


mails 


vult 


velit 




noD vult 


nolit 


mavult 


malit 


volumus 


velimua 




nolumus 


nollmus 


malumus 


mallmuB 


vultis 


velitis 




noD vultis nolitis 


ma vultis 


malitis 


volunt 


velint 




nolunt 


nolint 


malunt 


malint 



Imferftct 
volebam vellem ndlebam nolle m malebam miUlem 



Perfect 
volui voluerim nolui nolueriin malm maluerim 

Past Perfect 
voluenun voluissem nolueram noluissem milueram maluissem 



Future Perfect 
ndluero maluero 



iooglf 
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[las 



IHFBSATITX 



Pres. nSli 
Fvt. nOlTto 



nolltote 



Pres. velle 
Perf. voluisse 



□TFIHITIVE 



maluisse 



FARTIdPLB 



Pres. 

I. For »Blt, TTiltll, the I 



i down to the Augustan period were V( 
(44, i). For Bl Tis a contracted form sis is common, and; In early Latin, raW 
[or H ¥oltiB (anltis is from "soltis, which arose beside h TOltia, not by conlrai 



oltiB (anltis 

le analogy ol 

b. For nfin vis and dOs vnlt, early Latin has 

f. For mils, railtai, etc., the early forms ar 

pounds of nugii and VDlS (mtirolS probably f ror 



mivoli, mlTeUm, and these are ci 
•mig(i)B-iralB; cf. rtviil, 49, ii). 



FerO, bear 
Principal Parts 



IHSIC. 

fero 


SUBJ. 

eram 


UfDIC. 
Present 

feror 


80BJ. 
ferar 


fers 


eras 




ferria 


feraria, -r 


fert 


erat 




fertur 


feratur 


ferimus 


eramus 




ferimur 


feramur 


fertis 


eratis 




ferimini 


feramini 


fenrnl 


erant 




feruntur 


ferantur 



tulerim 


latus sum 


latus 


tulissem 


Past Perfect 

latus eram 

Future Perfect 

Btusera 


latus 
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IHPBtUTlVS 






Pres. 
Fut. 


fer 

ferto 

ferto 


ferte 

fcrtote 

ferunto 


ferre 
fertor 
fertor 


1 
1 


Pres. 
Per/. 
Fut. 




ferre 
tulisse 
laturus 


lAFUIlTITE 

. esse 




fciTi 

latus e 
latum 


Pres. 
Fut. 




ferens 
latunis 


PAHTICIPLE 


Per/. 
Fut. 


latus 
ferend 



Principal Parts 




Ire 


il 


Itum 


INDICATIVB 




soBjoiicnvs 


imus 




earn eamiu 


iris 




t%& eatis 


eunt 




eat eant 



Imperf. 

Fut. 

Per/. 



isti (iistl) Tstis (iisCis) 
lit, It ierunt, -ere 



Past Perf. ieram Issem 

Fut. Perf. icro 

IMPBRATIVB niFnnTITB PASTICIPLB 

Pres. 1 ite Pres. ire Pres. ifins, Gen. euntis, etc 

Fut. ito itote Per/, isse (iisse) Fut. iturus 

ito euDto Fut. iturus esse Fut. Pass, eundum (est) 



:,,CoOglc 



Inflection 



[194 
rare, except In lata 



a. In the Perfect System, forms with T, as Ivi, iTcrim, etc., are 
writers. Compounds often have iiiti, liBtii, etc,, for isti, istis, etc. 

*. The Passive ia used only impersonally ; e.g. itur, ibStur, llaua eit, etc. But com 
pounds with transitive meaning have the full Passive; e.g. adeoi, >diris, etc., from i4e9 
approach. 

€. QtteS, can, follows the coDJugatioo of e9, except that the Perfect is 



195. The verb flS, become, serves as the Passive of fadS, vtake. 
Id the Present System. The Perfect System aod the Future Passive 
Participle are formed regularly from faci&. 







Principal Parts 






fiai 


fieri 


factus sum 




mDICATITS 




SnBJUBCTITS 


Pres. 


m 


: 




fiam fiamus 




Hs 


— 




fias flatis 




fit 


fiunt 




fiat fiant 


Imperf. 


flebam 






fierem 


Fui. 


fiam 








Pirf. 


f actus sum 






factus sim 


Past Per/. 


factus eram 




factus essem 


Fut. Ferf. 


factus ero 








WPSttATlTS 


nmmrivB 


PARTICIPLE 


Pres. fl 


fite 


Pres. 


fieri 








Per/. 


factus esst 


Perf. factus 






Fut. 


factum iri 


Fut. faciendus 



a. Prepositional compounds of fadO mually have the regular Passive ; 
e.g. cOnfici&i Pass. cOnfidor. But compounds of fiO also occur in some 
forms ; e.g. cfinflt, happens, de&t, lacks, inflt, begins. For the Passive 
of compounds like b«nefaciO, c&lefacl5, etc., benefS), calefiS, etc., are 
used. 



=d by Google 
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Present System of Bd9, eat 

196. The Present System of edO contains several forms in which the 
endings are added directly to the root in the form Ed-. The Perfect 
System is regular. 



8dl Bboiii 

Active 

SnBJOHCTlVS 

edim, edam edimus, edamus 
edis, edas edlds, edatis 

edit, edat edint, edant 





millCATITB 


Pres. 


edo edimus 




es estis 




est eduQt 


I>nperf. 


edebam 


Fut. 


edam 




WPBHATITB 


Pres. 


es este 


Fut. 


esto estote 




esto edunto 





PARTICIPLB 


esse 


edens 


esurus esse 


esurus 



Pres. Indie. 3. Sing, estur 
Imperf. Subj. 3. Sing, essetur 

a. The Subjunctive forms Mim, etc., which go with the InilUcatiTe fonns (>, i*t, juM 
as tim, etc.. with sb, eat (ITS), were almost exclusvely employed until well into the 
Augustan period, Horace has only edim, but Ovid edam. 

*. Indicative fonna edis, edit, edltia, lollowing the regular type, are not found until 
Idte times. 

c. ComMi has a Perfect Passive Participle eomiitui beside comiBiii. 

Present System of Do, give 

197. The Present System of dO differs from that of verbs of the 
First Conjugation only in having the a short everywhere except in 
the Second Singular of the Present Indicative and Present Imperative, 
and, of course, the Nom. Sing, of the Present Participle. The Perfect 
System is regular. 

DoiizodbvCoogle 
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Principal PbtU 
dare de^ 



mOICATtVB 


SOBJDIICTtTB 


Pres. do dam us dem 


demus 


das datis 


dea . 


detis 


dat dant 


del 


dent 


Imperf. dabam 


darem 




Ful. dabo 






IKPBHATIVB 




PARTIOIPLB 


Pres. da date 


dare 


d£lns 


put. date dalole 


daturus esse 


daturus 


dato danto 






OBRinn) 


8UPIIIB 


dandi, etc. 


datum, 
Passive 


datu 


datur, damur, etc. ; dabai 


r, dabor, darer, datiia, dandus, etc. 



■ a. Early Latin often uses a Present Subjunctive floim, fluia, flnit. etc., and sometimes 

formed from compounds like crM8, believe, perii, tose,^ etc., which oC 
Third Conjugation. So crMnit, perflnit, etc. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS 

A15, Inqnam, FSrl 

' 198. I. AiB, say, assent, has ihe following forms, 
and often spelled ai-iil (30, 2, d). 



Pres, Indie. aio, ais, 
Pres. Subj. aias, ah 

Imperf. Indie, aiebam 



It, aiunt Imptrat, ai 

Partic. aiens 

iebas, aiebat, aiebam us, aiebatis, aiebant. 

-., from ■albun like Unlbam (164, 4), but witi: 



e really from a root n 



" which was, originally 
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2. Inquam, say {said I, said he, etc.), has the following forms, of 
which only InquAm, inciuis, and inqnit are in common use. 

Prei. Jndic. inquam, inquis, inquit 

inquimus, JDquitis, inquiunt Per/. Indic, inquil, inquisti 
Imptrf. Indic. inquiebat Impcrat. inque, inquito 

Fut. Indic. inquies, inquiet 

3. Pin, sptakf\i^a the following forms, of which some occur only in 
compounds. 

Pres. Indic. fatur, -famur Infin. fart 

Imptrf. Indic. -fabar, -fabantur Prei. Act. Partic. fans 

Fut. fSbor,ftbitur,-fabimiu' Per/. Pais. Pariic. fatus 

Per/. Indic. fatus sum, etc. Ful. Pass. Partic. fandus 

Past Per/. Indic. fatus eram, etc. Gerund fandr,fandd 

Imperat. fare Supine fatu 

Memlnl, OdI, CoepI 

199. I. Hemiu, remember^ and ddi, hate, are Present in meaning, 
but in form belong to the Perfect System. But memlnl has an Impera- 
tive, and 5di a Future Participle. 

insicATivs SDBjmrcnvx 

memini, I remember 6di, I hate meminerim, oderim 

/ remembered oderam, / hated meminissem, odissem 
/ shall remember odero, / shall hale 
Imperat. 
Infin. 

Fut. Partic. — — -, osurus 
2. Coepi, have begun, began, is also confined mainly to the Perfect 
Sjrstem, the Present being supplied by indpiS. When a Passive Infinitive 
follows, roeptua sum takes the place of coepi ; e.g. qnM ria agi coeptae 
sunt, ■which began to be done. 

a. Some fonns of the Present System are found in early Latin, as coepiS, coepere. 

200. Other isolated forms are : 

1. Imperat. baIvE, hail, salrite, salvStB ; Infin. aalvEre. 

2. Imperat. (li)ave, hail, (h)avete, (li)aTetS ; Infin. (h)aTere. 

3. Imperat. cedOj^j/^, cette. 

4. Pres. Indic. qiueBS, beg, qnoesumua. 

,l,z<,i:,.,C00glf 
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Impersonal Verbs 

201. A special class of Defectives consists of verbs used 
only impersonally, the forms occurring being those of the 
Third Person Singular, the Infinitive, and sometimes the 
Gerund. So, for example, licet, it is allowed. 



nn>iCATt?B 

licet 

ticebat 

licebit 

licuit or licitum est 
Past Perf. licuerat or licitum e 
Fut. Perf. licuerit or licitum ei 



P^es. 

, Fui. 
Perf. 



fiUBJURCTIVB 

liceat 

licuerit or licitum sit 
licuisset or licitum esset 



Infin. licere, licuisse, licitunim esse 

a. The foUowing verbs are always, or usually, Impersonal : 

decet, it is fitting piget, it grieves 

libet, it is pleasing plult, // rains 

Iket, it is permitted pudet, it shames 

miseret, it excites pity taedet, it disgusts 

iiiii£uit, it snows tonat, it thunders 

OpOltet, it is necessary 

b. Many verbs are used impersonally only in certain senses ; e.g. 
pUcet, it pleases, is decided, accidit, it happens. 

c. The Passive of intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally ; 
e.g. itnr, there is a going, some one goes, ctinitnr, there is a running. 
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Part III 

WORD-FORMATION 

202. Intrqductory, In the broadest sense, Word-Fonnation includes the 
subject o( Inflection ; but the term as used here refers to the formation of the word 
as a g^ole, i.e. the unit of nhich Ibe Inflectional forms are variations. 

In the case of declensianal forms the true unit Is the Stem, to which the case- 
endings ate added, so that Stem-Formation would be a moi« precise term to use in 
this connection. But in the case of Verb-forms, although the unit of any given tense 
is the stem, the vetb as a whole includes several different stems (tense and mood- 
stems), and their formation is properly treated as a part of Inflection. As regards 
Verbs, then, there is left for treatment here only what is known as Secondary Verbal 
Derivation, that is, the formation of Verbs from Nouns, Adjectives, or other Verbs. 

The derivation of most uninfiected words is too obscure to be discussed except ia 
connection with the related forms of other languages. The formation of Adverbs, bow- 
ever, which in part stands in close relatioD with case-formation, has been touched 
upon under Inflection. 

Uader Word- Formation, then, will be included : 

t) Derivation of Nouns and Adjectives by means of suffixes. 

2) Secondary Verbal Derivation. 

3) Composition. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

203. The sterna to which the caae-endings are added are sometimes 
identical with the Root,* as in dux, Gen. dncia, of which due- is both stem 
and root But usually they are formed by means of Suffixes* added 
either to the root or to other stems. 

1 By a Root is meant the simplest elernect common to a ffroup of related words and 
conceiWdas containing the essential meaning common to all. It is what is left after 
the separation of all recogniiable formative parts, such as prefixes, suffixes, endings. 



language it 
lyptlmitivee 



absolutely piTmitive element. For example, in English the root li frcaiker-oA 
aciiHg is fttacA, bat this, when taken back to pr«B-dic6, is seen to be a compound. 
- - - . . . .- ..... ■■ se assumed for the 



Eumed in Latin are not necessarily the sj 

re doubtk 
neanhig li 



pirent speecb, much less are they to be thought 

» Sufliies are doubtless independent words u 
<man-ly, etc.) meanhig likt, htmng iht form of. 



A already, in a remote period, become mere forma 
which it is useless to try to connect with any known independent words. 

The ultimate origin of the inflectional endings is of the same nature, 
will always tie obscure. There is, then, in the general principles of form 
and fast line between composition, derivation 1^ suflixes, and inflection. 



122 Word-Formation [80S 

If the suffix is added to a Root or a Verb-Stem, the form is koomi as a 
Primary Derivative ; if tlie suffix is added to a Noun-Stem, Adjective- 
Stem, or Adverb, the form is known as a Secondary Derivative. Thus 
Tic-tor, victor, in which the suffix is added to the root of Tincd, conquer, 
is a Primary Derivative ; while TJCtOr-ia, victory, in which the suffix is 
added to the Noun-Stem victOt-, is 3 Secondary Derivative. Many 
suffixes were used primarily for only one of these two Icinds of derivation, 
but their use was often extended, the same suffix appearing in both 
Primary and Secondary Derivatioa. 

204. Some suffixes are seen in words inherited from the parent 
speech, but are no longer used freely to form new words. They are 
called non-productive suffixes. Thus -ti-, seen in pai-ti- (p^ra), mor-ti- 
(mors), etc., was once one of the commonest suffixes for the formation of 
feminloe abstracts, but in Latin it is not productive, its place having been 
usurped by an extension of it, namely, -tiSii-, seen in actiSn- (ictiS), etc. 

205. Regarding the combination of the root or stem with the suffix, 
observe : 

1. If the root or stem ends in a consonant and the suffix begins with 
one, the usual consonant changes take place ; e.g. scriptor from scitbO ; 
difjn-sor from defends, etc. See 49. 

2. The final vowel of a stem is lost before the initial vowel of a suffix ; 
e.g. aur-eiu from anro- (anrum), 

3. The final short vowel of a stem suffers the regular weakening 
before a suffix beginning with a consonant ; e.g. boui-tis from bono- 
(tionua) ; porcn-lus from porco- (porcus). See 43, 5. 

Note. The final vowel of a stem (or sometimes a consonant, or 
even a whole syllable belonging properly to the stem) often becomes so 
closely associated with the suffix that it is felt to be a part of it, and not 
a part of the stem. In this way a new suffix arises. So from words 
like Kdmanna (really B5ma-nus) the suffix -anus arises, and is then applied 
freely to stems not ending in -a, as nrb-anus (urbs), pfig-Snus (pagus), 
etc. Similarly from words [ike porcn-lns (see above, 3) arose words tike 
rig-ulus (res), etc. This process was constantly going on.' 

' For this reason, the division between the slem and the suffix is often 
arbitranr. For example, one may divide KiSmi-nns in accordance with its 1 
since -fiios has Itself come to be a common iufBx, one may properly divide 
like nibin - - - 

Includes in 



ib.inn<, etc. Indeed, in some cases, the onl^ practicable (^vision is one vhich 



includes m ine sumi an element wmcn a sciennnc analysis snows 10 nave oeiongei 
properly to the stem : for any other division would be not only confusing to the stu 
dent, but contrary to the feeling which the Romans themselves had in using the tiaSbx. 
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Nouns — Primary Derivatives 

206. I. -t«'(Fem.-tilx) forms nouns denoting thcagenlor 

doer of the action expressed by the verb (cf. English -er). 

Tic-tor, victor, F. Tic-trix (vincB) acrip-tor, -writer (acriWJ) 

csn-tor, singer (can5) am2-tor, lover (amO) 

d£fiii-sor (for ■ d^-f end-tor '), defender (defendB). 

a. By an extension of use, this suflix Is sometimes added to Nouns to form other 
Nouns, as Utnl-tDt,/aKi'i>r, ont who kirfs the door (jinna), elMi-Itor (-(tor from ami- 
tor, etc; vx^6,oa<i£\, one ■ahottasthi sword (,£a&\aa). 

2. 'iO, -tiO, -toB (Gen. -tfis), -tfira, and often -ium, form 
abstracts denoting the action expressed by the verb, or, by 
a frequent transfer from the abstract to a concrete meaning, 
the result of the action. Compare EngHsh clipping, the act 
of clipping, and a (newspaper) clipping, the thing chpped. 

leg-iS, Ugion, originally the select- acdp-tOia, writing (Bcrlbil,) 

ing, levying (!eg6) tSn-BQta,' shearing (tondeO) 

ic-tifl, the doing, act («g6) gaud-inm, _;'ry (gandeS) 

mis-Bid,^ dismissal (mitts) atnd-tnm, zeal (atudeO) 

can-tus, singing (canS) imper-ium, command (impetO) 

adTon-tos, arrival (adveniB) iudic-iom, _;'»(^bi*«/ (liidice} 
Ti-sna," sight (yidrt) 

a. Many nords with the auHix -tSra are closely associated with agent-nouns In -tor, 
quaei-tfira, quaatarihif (qnaMtOr) cCn-inra, ciniorshif (cEnaor) 

3- -men and -mentum from nouns denoting action, or, oftener, 
the result of an action. 

flii-men, stream (fluQ) frag-men, iu,%,-m.e'a'aa&,fragment 

sS-men, seed (serO, Perf. aS-vi) (frangB) 

Ontt-meDtntn, ornament (firnS) 

a. So sometimes -mGniDin, as aU-mSninm, nourishnuttt (*19) ; but this suHlx is moce 
frequent in secondary derivatives, as pitrl-moniDm, /dtri mohj> (pater). _ 



< Before suffixes beginning with t, the s: 
feet Passive I>aTticiples. Hence -wt, -Ai 
See48,4. . 
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4. -or (Gen. -ftis) forms abstracts which usually indicate a 
physical or mental state. 

ttem-Qr, trembling (tiem9) cand-or, brighlneh (candeO) 

cal-or, viarmth (cale5) aiiHM, love (amli) 

5. -dO and -gO form nouns of various meanings. 
cnpM5, desire (cnpiO) oi>f5, source (otior) 

6. -ulum, -bulum, -cntaiiii, -bnun, -cmm, and -trum {also -ula, 
-buta, -bra, etc.), form nouns denoting instrument or means. 
The idea sometimes passes over into that of place or result. 

TinoDlmn, chain (viocfl) dElb-bnun, ihrine (dilnO) 

pa-bnlmn, fodder (paacii) simnla-cran, image (aimalS) 

vehi-culun, wagon (TehS) aii-^ram, plough (aiS) 

fa-bnla, tale (fid) doll-bn, axe (dold) 



Nouns — SEcoMnARv Derivatives 

207. r, -luB (Fem. -la, Neut, -lum) and its various combina- 
tions -ulua, -(duB, -dlue, -iUua, -ullns, and -cuius, form Diminutives. 
These usually follow the gender of the word from which they 
are derived. 

porcn-lDB, little pig (porcDs) les-ulns, chieftain (rSx) 

fOio-lns, young ion (filins) fili-oU, young daughter (filia) 

agel-Ius, small field [&%V!\ see 49, 11) tabel-U, /aJ/«/ (UbnU) 
Upil-lus, small stone (lapis ; bomnl-liu, manikin (homO ; 

*Iapid-Io-; see 49, 11) ■ bomon-lo- ; see 49, tl) 

Os-culum, little mouth, kiss (&s) aiti-cnlua, /irin/ (aitna) 

2. -la, -tlo,' -tiiB, -tis, -t&dO, -tfls, and sometimes -ium and 
-tinm form abstracts denoting quality or condition. 

miser-ia, misery (miser) magni-tOdO, greatness (tnagniia) 

andac-U, boldness (aodix) civi-tas, citizenship, stale (drls) 

duri-tia, d&ri-tlis, dOii-tia, hardness Tlr-tiU, manliness (vir) 

(dfims) uc«rdOt-ium, priesthood (sacerdOa) 

boni-tas, goodness (bnaas) sem-tium, servitude (aems) 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,C00glc 
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3. -^dta, -tod§i, -ides, -idea (Masc.) and -i«B, -la, -Jis (Fern.) occur in 
Greek Patronymics, denoting descent. 

AeDe-adiB, son <// Aeneas Tbeat-laa, daughter of Thtstius 

Anchls-iadiB, sen of Anchises Tyndar-is, daughter of T^ndarus 

TsDtBl-ldiB, disiendant of Tantalus H6i-6is, daughter of Nereus 
PSHdiB, sen of Ptleus 

4. -Ins often forms nouns denoting an art or craft, or the place 
where a craft is practiced. 

medlc-Iiu, healing {medicna) doctr-Ina, leaching (doctor) 

discipHaa, instruction (diBclpalus) tonstr-ina, barber's shop (tonsor) 

a. This type originated in Adjectives used substantively, are or officina being under- 
stood. But the suffix 'ina is used in other vays, e.g. in simple Feminines Uke [EE-Ina, 
queen (rii) oi in Primary Derivatives, as np-ina, robbtry (rapIS). 

5. Other significant suffixes are : -Itoa (Gen. -Atfis), denoting office or 
official body ; -irina, a dealer or artisans -arinm, a place where things 
are kept; -ile, a place for animals, 

cSoBDl-itDs, consulship (eSiunl) aer-Stlun, treasury (us) 

aigentrJiinB, money changer (argentom) 0T-3e, sheepfeld (avis) 



Adjectives — Primary Derivatives , 
208. I. -ix. and sometimes -nlus form adjectives denoting 
tendencies or qualities. 

audOz, bold (audee) bib-olua, fond of drink (bibO) 

t«n-Ax, tenacious (tenet) ciid-nlnB, credulous (cred5) 

Tor-u, voracious (ToriS) 

2. -ills and -billB form adjectives denoting /n^jtW qualities. 
fng-ilia, breakable, frail (frangd) mfi-bilis, movable (mOTeS) 
fac'ilia, easy (facifi) ama-bilia, lovable (amO) 

bib-ilis, drinkable (bibB) credi-bilis, laorlhy of belief (crSdC) 

3. -bnndoH forms adjectives having about the force of a Present 
Participle, but is more intensive ; -condna denotes a characteristic. 

VBibaii-b[|tidifs,^,Q^'«^ (vBtbeiiS) Iii-candiis, wrathful (ItiMOl) 

moii-bunduB, dying (moiioi) fS-cnndua, eloquent (fiii) 

iooglf 
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Adjectives — Secondary Derivatives 
209. I. -euB, -Aceua, and sometimes -nus, -neus, -inus, form 
adjectives of material. 

aui-eua, golden (auiam) acer-nua, 0/ maple (acer) 

feir-ens, of iron (femun) ebiir-neua, ofi-vory (ebur) 

ro»-ic«iia, of roses (row) fig-iana, of beech (fagns) 

2. -taua and -lentus form adjectives denoting/«//»fjj. 
TinHisos, drunken (viontn) vino-lentns, drunken (Tinum) 
TeTb5-sus, verbose (Tetbnm) opu-lentna, wealthy {• ops, opis) 

bellic-tena, warlike (belltcus) 

3. -tUB, identical with the suffix of the Perfect Passive Par- 
■ ticiple, is also added to Noun-Stems, forming adjectives mean- 
ing provided with (cf. English -ed). 

baibS-tna, bearded (barba) anri-tua (Jong-Beared (antis) 

dent-atus, toothed (deus) comfi-tua, homed (cornn) 

onas-tns, laden (onus) 

4. -Idua forms adjectives denoting a condition. 
ISc-idna, light (lux) ffim-idus, smoky (filmiiB) 



cap-idnt, lagir (cnpl9) Unen-idn*, lecak (Iu(b»I>) 

5. -emua, -ternua, -amna, -tumua, and-tiuua, form adjectives denoting 
time, mostly from Adverbs. 

bodl-eniiiB, oflo-day (hodlS) dlu-tornns,' long-contmued (iifi) 

beB-ttmua. of yesterday (hell) dlQ-tlnua, Isng-coniinued (difl) 

di-Dmoa, daily (dlif) ctAa-^nua, cf lo-morrom (ciia) 

aimd-tiniiB, last year's (umas) 

210. I. -iuB, -CUB, -icuB, -iciuB, -Iclua, -nus, -Oiiub, -inus, -Alis, 
-HiB, -EUb, -ariB, -firius, form adjectives meaning belonging to, 
connected with, derived from, etc. 

' In spite of the connectian irith difi, the n in the second syllable b abort in all the 
passages thus far noted in poetty. 
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"lih-iia, paternal (pater) nrb-iniu, 0/ the city (tuba) 
semlt6i-ius, senatorial (seoitor) can-iniu, canine (canis) 

hosti-cns, hostile (hoatis) reg'^lia, royal (lix) 

bell-icoa, a/ war (beUum) dr-nia, o/a citizen (dvis) 

patr-icina, patrician (patet) ciud-Elis, cruel (crGdns} 

npT-idus, ne-w (doths) popul-iris, 0/ the people (popnliu) 

^ttttsi-mia, paternal (pater) legian-aiios, o/a legion (legiS) 

2. -tTiis, seen in aeat-tvua, 0/ summer (aestus), was often added to 
the stem of the Perfect Passive Participle, giving rise to a suffix -tiTtis. 

cap-tlTUS, captivi (eapiB, captoa) fugi-tiTuai/u^-rtiw (fugio) 

a. Observe also the names for the Cases and Moods ; e.g. nomlsi'tlvns, mnC'tlvas, 
Indid-tivtu, etc. (used subslanlivety, cinu or modaa being undeistood). 

3. -Snsia and-iinais form adjectives from words denoting place; mostly 
names of towns.' 

caati-inais, of the camp (csatia) Caithiglii-ieDBlB, 0/ Carthage 

Canit-JliaiB, 0/ Cannae 

4. Other suffixes frequently added to oames of towns and 
are -as, -inns, -inns, and -icns.' 

Ar^D-ia. of Arpitatm LBt-iDUB, of Ijitium, Lali: 

aa, of Rome, Roman Ital-lciM, of Italy. Italian 



5. Adjectives derived from names of persons commonly end in -Jnna 

Sifll-aniia, ef Sulla CiceroD-Ulnas, of Cicera 

SECONDARY VERBAL DERIVATIVES 

Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives 
(Denominatives) 

211. The great mass of Denominatives follow the First 
Conjugation, but there are also many of the Fourth, some of 

the Second, and a few (from u-Stems) of the Third. 
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I. First Conjugation. 

cSrB, care for (cBia) ainiid, bend (sinaa, Geo. alnOa) 

dOnO, ^'zif (d&nlun) lioii5id, honor (honoi, Gen. honOiia) 

le75, lift (leris) \KaA% praise (bus, Gen. Undia) 

z. Fourth Conjugation. , 

finis, «»>/ (finis) Ctut5di5,^iiri/(cii8t&s, Gen.cnstfidia) 

psitior, divide (para. Gen. partis) serriS, ir; u slave (semu) 

3. Second Conjugation. 

albeO, be tuhiu (albns) flOreO, blossom (tWs, Gen. flSria) 

Contrast cUUeS, bi bright 

4. Third Conjugation. 

Bta.taS, set up (status) tribuB, assign (tnbua) 

Note. Denominatives were fonned fiam Noun-Stems b; means of a suflSx -yo- 
ils. and. in moat iorna. the vowels then con- 
o 166. 167, 169. 

in o-Stems (but with (he e-form oi the stem, which appea.is in the Vocative), 
eient tonnaUons came finally to be used without reference to the form of the 
. and especiaily the type -il, -ire was used to form Denominatives from atl 



Verbs derived from Other Verbs 
212. I. Frequentatives. These end in -to (-aO), A\&, and 
sometimes -titfl, and denote repeated, or sometimes merely 
intensive, action. 

dictC, dictate (dic6) bAbitO, dwell (liabe5) 

Ters5, keep turning (vertJi) rogitS, keep asking (rogO) 

dictitO, keep saying, declare (dlcO) 

Note. The Frequentatives are Denominative in origin, being formed from the 
Item of the Perfect Pasave Participle. But, owing lo their distinctive meaning, they 
came to be contrasted with the simple Verbs and were felt to be derived from them. In 
general they follow the fornation of the Participle, but many ate (ormed directly from 
the Present Stem, as «eit3, mavi UoUntly (agi, Partic, i«n»). The Frequentatives 
from verbs of the First Conjugation always end in -its, not -St«, as rOgltS. The forms 
in -tlta are double Frequentatives, being based on the forms in -tiS. 

2. Inchoatives. These end in -fiacO, -JscS, -iacO, and denote 
beginning or becoming. 

caliscO, become hot (caleS) a\,a.ormiB(A, fall asleep (dumift) 
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a. Some Inchoatives are derived from Nouns or Adjectives, and so, 
properly, form a. special class of Denominatives. 

duiSocC, become hard (dams) veaperiscd, become evening (TWp"') 

Note. This formation has i» origin in the Primary Verbs in 'UG, as ci6->cS, bO-scB, 
etc. Gainingthe specific meaning of Stginning to or jffimtH^ (through verln likecriKS, 
graa, that \i,bfgin lo ti large), its use waa then extended so as to form Verbs (rom other 
Verta, and also lo form Uenaminatives. 

3. Deiideralives. Ttiese end in -ttuiS (-suriB), aod denote desire,- 
e.g. pu-tmiS, desire to bring forth, be in travail (poiiS) ; SsntUS,* desire 
to eat, be hungry (ed5). 

4, Inleasnies (also called Medltatiies). These end in -eul and denote earnest 
action; e.g. ptttMJ), sui eagerly (petfl) ; capeuA, stite lagerly (OlpiS). 

COMPOSITION 

213. Composition is the union of two or more words in 
one. 

Nouns and Adjectives 

214. According to the form of the first part, compounds 
may be classified as follows : 

1. The first part is the Stem of a Noun or Adjective. The Jinal 
vowel of the stem appears as i before consonants, and is dropped 
before voweb (rarely before consonants). Consonant-Stems usually 
take the form of i-Stema. 

anni-ger, armor-bearer (armA) nn-ocnliu, one-eyed (Bdus) 
a.g;rirCOU, farmer (agor) prin-cepa, chief (primus) 

tubi-cen, trumpeter (tuba) fittri-cida, fratricide (fritor) 

parti-cepa, sharing birdena, two-pronged (bi-, found 

comi-Eei, horned (coran) only in compounds) 

Note. The final i of the first part may represent origina! 1, or, by the regular weak- 
ening (42, 5, 6), D or u ; and, by the analogy of such cases, it is also used for i. 

2. The first part is an Adverbial Prefix. Such prefixes, with the excep- 
tion of the negatives in- and t$-, are also common in the composition of 
Verbs, and most of them occur separately as Prepositions. See 31B, I. 

In-gtitos, unpleasant per-facilis, very easy 

T&4»ra, senseless BUb-rnaticns, somewhat rustic 

»From»-M-tiiri6. See 49, 5, 
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Note. Some compounds outwardly resembling those mentioned are 
of essentially different origin, being derived from phrases consisting of 
a Preposition with its proper case. So prS-cQnsul, one ■who is in the 
place of a consul (prB consule) ; e-gregiua, distinguished, out of the com- 
mon run (e grege) ; ob-rtus, in the way (ob-yiim). 

3. The first part is a Case-form or Adverb. Since this is merely 
the union of forms which can be used separately, it is sometimes called 
Improper Composition, or Juxtaposition. 

senatfiS-cSnsnltum, decree of the aquae-dactiu, aqueduct 
senate bene-volins, well-viishing 

215. [. Thej«c«i/partof a compound is always the Stem of a Nourt 
or Adjective. But sometimes it is one which appears only in composi- 
tion ; e.g. -fer, -get, -Scub, -ceps, -cen, -cida (related to the verbs ferO, gerO, 
faciO, caplO, cond, caed6), -dnom (bi-dnum, iwo daysj related to dies), etc. 

2. Adjective compounds, of which the second part represents a noun 
of the First or Second Declension, are commonly declined like bonus 
(110), but many of them are made into i-Stems, e.g. bi-foimis, double 
(fCima).' In some compounds a suffix is added, especially -ius,-ium; e.g. 
in-incins, unlawful (iOs) ; bi-ennium, period of two years (annus). For 
the vow el- weakening in the second part of compounds, see 48. 



816. According to their meaning, compounds may again 
be classified as follows : 

1. Copulative Compounds. The parts are coordinate, as in snove- 
tvxa^Oi, sacrifice of a s-wine, a sheep, and a bull, qu«thior-decim,/o«f^««. 

2. Descriptive Compounds. The first part stands to the second in 
the relation of an adjectival or an adverbial modifier, as in liti-fundiuffl, 
large estate, pei-fadlis, very easy. 

3. Dependent Compounds. The first part stands in a logical (not 
formal) case-relation to the second, as in armt-ger, armor-bearer. 

4. Possessive Compounds. Compounds of which the second part 
is a Noun may become Adjectival with the force of possessed of. So 
Qn-ocnlas means not one eye, but possessed of one eye, one-eyed. 

il-Ingns. Most 
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Adverbs 

217. I. Most Adverbs that are apparently compounds are simply 
Adverbs formed from Nouns or Adjectives already compouDded, as per- 
facile, very easily, from perfacilia, very easy. But : 

3. Some of the compounds with the preRxes In-, nsl, and per, verf, are formed directly 
from the simple Adverbs ; e.g.in-ditils, wilhial thanks, fiom viV&t,iiMh thanks : in- 
InsiS, wiMoHt command, from inuQ, by command: pei-iaepe, very ofUn, from ilepe, often. 

3. The juxtaposition (814, 3) □( Prepo^tions and Adverbs of Time or Place is fre- 
quent ; e.g. •b-hinc, from this lime, since, dj-anper, from above, M-liiiC, hitherto, inter- 

4. The juxtaposition of a Preposition and its case gives rise to some compound 
Adverts ; e.g. Oli-vlun, in the may, ad-modum, io a degree, very, di-nuS, anra (from 
• de-nOT6; see 4S, 4), aS-BuhitS, of a sudden, suddenly. 

Verbs - 

218. I. The only genuine and widely extended type of 
Verbal Composition is that in which the first part is an 
Adverbial Prefix, as ab-eO, ^ away, dir-imC, take apart. 

These prefixes, many of which are also used separately as 
Prepositions or Adverbs, are as follows (for change in form, 
see 81) : . 

ii) Also used separately. 

i-, «b-, tiif, atoay la-, in pro-, pro-, pr6d-,j%rri 

ad-, to i»t«t-, between retid-, hack 

ante-, te/ore otf-, obs-, before, againtt latH, anbft-, under 

circum-, about par-, through, thoroughly anbter-, beneath 

con-, with (com-) post-, after anpei-, ever 

ik-, aioay prae-, before anpri-, aver 

e-, ei-, out pra«ter-, beside ttin»-, across 
b) Not used separately. 

anil^, am-, about IntrS-, -within re-, red-, back 

an-, in (rare) for-, forth »*-, sM-, afiart 

die-, apart 

2. Juxtaposition is seen in forms like bene^icB, d/ess, manumittB, set 
free, animaaverto, attend to, from animnm advertO. 

3. Forms like cale-faci6, make hot, cande-faci5, make white, originated 
in simple juxtaposition (cale faeiS written separately in eariy Latin), but 
came to be felt as derived from Verbs in -flfl. 

4. Forms like »edi-nc6. build, are apparently compounds of a Noun-Slem with a 
Verli, but this type really originated in Denominatives from Nouns already compounded ; 
e.g. aediflca, from •aedl-lei ot •fledi-flcns, Aouje iui/ifo-. 
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Part IV 

SYNTAX 

A. INTRODUCTORY 

219. Syntax treats of the use of words in the expression 
of thought or feeling. 

220. A Sentence is a complete expression of thought or 
feeling through the use of words, 

221. The Latin Sentence is made up of some or all of the 
following kinds of words, called Parts of Speech : 

The Noun, which expresses a person or thing. 

The Adjective, which expresses a quality, condition, etc 

The Pronoun, which stands instead of a Noun. 

The Verb, which expresses an act or state. 

The Adverb, which expresses manner, degree, etc. 

The Preposition, which expresses relations between words. 

The Conjunction, which expresses connecrion. 

The Interjection, which expresses feeling, etc. 

a. Nouns are called SabstantiTea ; e.g. arbor, tree; mOma, waliy 
amator, lover; vita, life. 

b. Pronouns, Adjectives, and Participles, when taking the place of 
Nouns, are, like Nouns, called Substantives ; e.g. hie, this man; bom, 
the good; amina, a lover . 

c. The Verb-forms called Participles often express condition, quality, 
etc., and so have much in common with Adjectives. Compare, e.g., fati- 
gitiu, -wearied, with fessus, -weary; and vii landandus, a man to be praised, 
with Tir laudabilis, a praise-worthy man. In what follows, statements 
that are true both of the Adjective and of the Participle will be given in 
the treatment of the former. 

d. The last four Parts of Speech, the Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection, are often called Particles. 

e. Latin has no article. 
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SIKPLE, COHPOITND, kSlt COMPLEX SENTENCES 

222. Generally, one or more Verbs are either expressed 
or dearly understood in every sentence. 

a. Certain verbs which can easily be supplied are often omitted. 
Thus dici), loquor, agO. 

lie Venus, thus (spolce) Vftius ; Aen. I, 325. 

b. Occasionally a sentence does not admit of a verb. 

S tempotai i m3i4s I O the times, O Ike ways ef tnm I Cat. i, i, 1. 
i fortOiiitam rem pBbllcam I O happy Commnftatalth I CaL 1, 4, 7. 

223. I. A Simple Sentence is one that contains not more 
than a single Finite Verb. 

Oicit liberina, he speaks with more freedom j B. G. I, 18, 2. 

2. A Compoond Smtence is one that consists of two or more 
Simple Sentences of the same rank, called Coordinate. 

D. Bmtnm clossl praeGcit, et In VenetSs proficisd inbet, he appoints 
Decimus Brutus to the command of the fleet, and orders him to 
proceed to the country of the Veneti; B. G. 3, 11, 5. (Pimaficit and 
inbet are Coordinate.) 

3. A Complex Sentence is one in which, in addition to one 
or more simple sentences, there are one or more sentences 
of inferior rank, called Subordinate or Depoident 

qnod ioMi annt, fadnnt, they do ^hat they have been told (to do),- 
B. G. 3, 6, 1. (Qnod insM annt is a Dependent Sentence, while 
fadnnt is the Main, or Principal, Sentence.) 

CUnSES AND PHRASES 

224. In a Complex Sentence, 

1. The Independent Sentences are called BUin, or Principal. Sen- 
tences ; while the Dependent Sentences are generally distinguished by 
being called Dependent, or Sutwrdinate, ClauMB. Thus, in quod iuau 
aunt, facinnt, they do what they have been told {to do), fadunt is called 
a Principal Sentence, and quod iosai sant a. Dependent Clause. 

2. But, for convenience, the word Clause is sometimes used of the 
main sentence also, so that one speaks of Piindpal CUusea as well as 
of Dependent Claasea, 
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a. The word Clause is confined to members of a sentence that contain 
a Finite Verb (146) or an Infinitive (cf. 238, «). 

d. A Plirase is a group of associated wordi not contming a Finite 
Verb or an Infinitive. 

homiiiis magnae vlrtStia, men of great eourage ; B. G. 2, 15, 5. (lUgiUM 

TiitiitlB is a Phrase.) 
nnl ez ports, cit oru side ; B. G. I, 2, 3. 

225. Clauses, like sentences, may be Coordinate; or one 
may be Dependent upon another. 

hnlc mandat BelgSs adeat atqne in offlclS cODtineat, (Caesar) instructs 
kim to go to the Belgians and hold them to their aUegiatue; B. G. 
3, 1 1, 2. (Adeat and continsat are Coordinate.) 

eqnttfttnin praemittit, qui'TidBant qnas in partis hostEs iter fadwit, he 
sends the cavalry ahead, to find out in -what direction the enemy 
are moving; B. G. i, 1 5, i . (QqIji . . , fadant is Subordinate to 
qiu Tideani, — which itself is Subordinate to praemittit.) 

DEPEUDXnCE ART SEMI-DEPEHDEirCB (OR PARATAXIS) 

226. The term Dependence, or Subordination, as used in 
grammar, means dependence both in thought and inform. 

Thus in quod advenit, gandeO, / ant glad because he has come, not 
only the obvious thought, but the form of the clause, show the depend- 
ence of advinlt, he has come, upon gandeS, / am glad. 

227. Semi-Dependence, or Parataxis,' is dependence in 
thought, with independence in form. 

Thus in advEnit : gandeS, he has come ; I am glad, adrinit is really 
dependent upon gandeS (I am glad because he has come), though there 
is nothing in the form to show this. 

B. Almost all dependent clauses have passed through the middle stage of Parataxis. 
ThusCSs' seoiBn BBt,i< is necessary that you go, must have come down f lom a paratactic 
stage, eia : neMsse eat, go: Hit ntrtssarj. 

b. In passing into the dependent loim a sentence often shifts its meaning somewhat, to 
fit the closer relationship in which it stands in the new form. Thus the (original) para- 
tactic combination mi CTipiam : nt cansam dieam must have meant / -wiU save mfsdf: 
I wilt not plead my cauie; while ml iirlpiam nl caosam dlcam means / vnll stnm 
myself from fhading my cause. Cf. n< CBuMm Olceiet •« (rlpult, B. G. 1, 4, '2. 

' A Greet word meaning selling side by lidt. 

> Bta is dependent, not paratactic Cf. 601 , 3, a, a). 
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CLASSmCATION OF SENTENCES AND CLAUSES 
228. Every Sentence or Clause declares, assumes, inquires, 
or exclaims. , 

1. It declares (tells) something (Declarative Sentence or Clause). 
▼eniat, lei him come; ntiiuiu venlat, / ivisk he -would come; venit, 

he is coming. 

Note. To declare is to make kHoan. Thus in the above, the various 
vetto declare respectively the speaker's wiU, his dtsirt, md his perception of 
a fact. A Dependent Clause may likewise declare. Thus in die at veniat, 
Hi! kim that lie is ts come, veniat declares the speaker's im// (he « to come). 

2. It assumes something as a condition for something else {Condi- 
tional, or Assumptive} Sentence or Clause). 

ii Tenit, if he is coming; si veniat, if he should comef qniaquls 
Tenerit, occidetai, whoever comes -will be killed (i.e. if any man 
comes, he will be killed). 

3. It inquires or exclaims about something (Interrogative or Exclam- 
atory Sentence or Clause). 

venlt? is he coming T fortisest? ishebrave? qnam fortis est 1 how 
brave he is/ 

I the latter contain a veib, 
it to treat them together. 
t. All true Dependent Clauses Introduced by a Relative (qui, etc.), or by 
any Conjunction implying a Relative idea (quadEne, cum, dum, uitetinam, 
pmtqoani, etc.), are necessarily confined to the first two uses, i.e. they are 
dtber Declarative or Condilienal ; for it is impossible to inquire or exclaini 
in a really dependent Relative Clause. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 
289. The Subject is that about which something is declared, 
assumed, or asked. That which is dedared, assumed, or 
asked, is called the Predicate.^ 

Cuur lespondit, Caesar answered; B. G. I, 14, i. (Caesar is 
the Subject, and respondit the Predicate.) 

a. The Predicate ia often omitted, especially if formed from the verb sum. 
qnot bondnli, tot MUtantiae, ai manji men, so many minds; Ph. 454. 



1 The word "conditional" is convenient, as being in co 
umpiive, as corresponding to Uie verb assume, would be n 
s The word Predicate is derived from praedicii, predicate, ass 
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PREDICATE NOmr, ADJECTIVE, OK PRONOUN 

230. A Noun, Adjective, or Pronoun forming a part of 
that which is predicated is called a Pndlcate Noun, Adjective, 
or Pronoun. 

hSmm omnium fortiMuui sunt Belgae, of all these, the Belgians art the 
bravest; B.C. 1, 1,3. (The idea "bravest" is as much predicated 
as is the idea " are.") 

a. The verb snin, when thus joining a [Dedicate word with its subject, is 
called a Copnli <i.e. " joiner "). 

b. Participles employed as Adjectives (848) are often used predicativelj, 
trne Participles very rarely. 

FORMS OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 

231. Questions are of two main kinds : 

I. Questions of the whole sentence {"yes" or "no" qites- 
tions). Of these there are four possible forms : 
a) Without introductory word, as in English : 

tIs pngttire ? do you want to fight f Rud. loii. 
Don sentis? do you not seet Cat. I, i, i. 
6) Widi the neutral encUtic -J» (implying nothing about the answer). 
The enclitic b attached to the emphatic word ; 

TOltlane eimus Tisere ? do you wish that ■we should go and call upon 
her? Ph. io2. 

Note i. The neutral enclitic -na is oixasionaJly used where the content 
makes it cleat what the answer must bi. Thus TidEtlsne at apnd HomEnun 1 
Sen. lo, 31 (answer "yes"); potEBtne tiblJiiiliis cseli Bpirltna ewe Incundna? 
Cat.l,6,i5(an^wer"no"). 

Note 2. In poetry, -ne is sometiines attached to iatecragative words. 
Thusqiiiin« nulfif by what iurie* Sat. 1,3. 29;. 

Note 3. -ne someHmes loses its e, especially In early Latin. Thus aln ? 
(Cortisne? fotlossaf a.seeW,!:), audin ! (for andluie P), IUiiP(foritBiiC?), 
Utin 1 (far Mtlins P), scin ? (for sclme ?), riden ? (for vld jsM ! ; for the quantity, 
see28,nole). Tin P (for visne ?), utin (for iiti-ne,(roinoti,aby-fotmof iitl,nt, 
as in ntl-nam, ntl-qno). Similarly Pyirhin (- Pyrjliin*), Aen, 3, 319. 
c) With nSnne, implying the answer "yes" : 
Hltliridltes nBniie ad On. Pompeium legatum mUit? did not Mithridates 
send an ambassador to Gnaeus Pompey t Pomp. 16, 46. 
1^) With num, implying the answer " no " : 
nnm negire audEst' you dare not deny, do you? Cat, 1, 4, 8. 
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2. Questions <j^(^fto(7. 
qnid ezspectis? w/Aa/ are you looking forf Cat. 2, 8, 18. 
cQl taiD dia loqalmui? u/:^^ do vie talk so long? Cat. 2, 8, 17. 

Note, Tuulnu, or the interrogative encUtlo -nan), may be added to the 
simple inteiiogadve to strengthen it; thus quousqne tandem i hiiwhng,pray'f 

FORMS OF ANSWERS TO "YES" OR "NO" QUESTIONS 

232. 1 . " Yes " may b« expressed by repeating the Verb ; or, less 
formally, by iU, uc, etiam, verS, certS, sani, etc. 

" flUaUn UbM P " ""SiA" '^laere yeu a frit man?" "I-wca"; Capt. 6l8. 
" flU m«ll»»t ? " "SW "is shttartmain?" "Yes"; Ph. 813. 
2. " No " may be expressed by' repeating the Verb and adding a 
negative ; or, less formally, by nSn, mmiitii, etc. 

"Din ego illi aigantom leddnem F" "Hon leddarta," "lAirutii I not havi 

paid him tki money ?" " You should not have paid him " ; Trin. 133. 
" ea praetBiiit f " " H6n," " has that (day) passed} " "/fa "; Ph. 525. 

233. An answer correcting or heightening the force of a preceding 
question is introduced by immS, ow the contrary, why even. 

vlvlt ? Imist Tiifl etiam in asnitum venlt I lives, do J say I Why I he even 
c^mes into the senate I Cat. 1,1,2. 

ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 
231. AltetnatlTB Questlona, or questions that offer the hearer or 

reader two or more things to choose among, are expressed as follows : 
I. With ntnun . . . , an . . . 
II. With -no ... , an . . . 

III. With . . . , an . . . 

I. haec ntmm \ii est, an lieaiii omnium dlasolBtiS? (whether) ii this a law, 
or an undoing of all laws ? PhU. I. 9, 21. 
II. Romanma TOnlO, an hie maneii, an Arpinam fngiam f do I come to Rome, or 
stay here, or shall I fiee to Arpinum ! Att. 16, 8, 2. 
III. piiTitam MTvltfitem aervit, an publicam ? is he slave to a private person, or 
to the state? Capl. 334. 

a. If the second part of the question is negatived, ndn, not, is added to an, 

malting an nin (annin), or not The verb is regularly omitted. In an Indirect 

Que3tion{S37), necne nay also be used instead of an nSn (rarely in a Direct one). 

pater elm rediit an nSn ? has his father nturned or not ? Ph. 147. 

qnaeilT? in conventu fuisaet neene, / asked whether he had ian at tht 

. ««/mff=r«si,Cat.2,6, .3. 

*. In the Indirect Question, the for 
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RHETORICAL QUESTIONS, Etc. 

235. Questions that do not really ask for information, but 
are only stronger ways of declaring something, are called 
Rhetoricsl Questions. 

quia dubitat? ivho doubu f (= nobody doubts). 
quia dubitet ? -who -would doubt f (= nobody would doubt). 
cDrdubitem.? why should { doubt? (= I ought not to doubt), 
quid piOdestf ivkat is the usef (= there is no use). 

236. An Absurd Question is often introduced by as alone. 

■n vers Catiluuun peifeiEmus ? are we really going to tolerate Catiline t 
Cat. 1, I, 3. 

237. A Question Suggesting the Probable Anawo- may be intro- 
duced by an. 

coinm pecns P An Meliboei? whosefiockt ThaH^ptxYi'a.^i) 0/ Meliioeus f 
Ed. 3, I. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

238. Indicative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive Clauses are often 
used Substantively (i.e. in some caj^-relation in the sentence), 
nt ni addam quod ingennam nactna ea, not to add that you have now a 

freeborn wife; Ph. 168. (Quod nactna ea is the Object of addam.) 
placait ei, nt ad ArioTistnm iJgatSs mitteret, it seemed best to him that 

he should send ambassadors to Ariovistusj B. G. I, 34, 1. (Tit 

. . . mitteret is the Subject of placuit.) 
ligatiis nitti placet 7 does it ieem best that ambassadors be sent f PhiL 5, 

placuit Mperiri, it seemed best to try; Caecin. 7, 20. 

a. The Inlinitive in such lelations, even when standing alone, is the equivalent of a 
clause. No line can be drawn la the above between the three subjects o( plaonlt or ^eet. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 

239. Clauses modifying Verbs are called AdverUoL 

nee enlm, dum eiam T&biBcnm, animam memn TidEbitia, for while I was 
with you, you did not see my soul; Sen. 22, 79. (Ihun enun 
TObiscum is attached, like an Adverb of time, to Tidibttia.) 
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B. THE PARTS OF SPEECH IN DETAIL 

Houns 

240. Nouns are divided into the following kinds : 

1 . Proper IToniis d^aaia particular persons, places, or things, as Clceid, 
Cicero,- B5ma, Rome; HansOliom, the tomb 0/ Mauselus. 

2. Common Noniu denote any person or thing of a given e/ass, as 
wnitor, seitatorj seims, slave; mllM, soldier; urba, city; sepulcrnm, tomb. 

a. Proper Nouns aie sometimes osed like Common Nouns, as CaUnEa, mm 
iiitCale; Am. 6, il. 

6. Common Nouns are sometinies used like Adjectives, as rietBiem ezeid- 
tom, vidBrint! army; B. G. 7, ao, la. 

3. CollectiTe ITouiu denote a^(7«^ or f/nj-j- of persons or things, asseni- 
tns,ffrKi/« (collection of senators); exerdtua,ar'7'iT' (collection of soldiers), 

4. Concrete Nomu denote things that can be perceived by the senses 
(sight, touch, hearing, etc.), as mums, -mall; autam., gold ; BOnug, sound. 

5. Abstract Nonns denote things that cannot be perceived by the 
senses, namely, qualities, states of mind, conditions, activities, and the 
like, as virtus, virtue; sapisntia, viisdom ; servltium, serfdom, slavery. 

a. Abstract Nouns are occasionally used- nith concrete meaning. Thus 
mrltl* condtat, he is liirring up tht slmei ; Cat. 4, 6, 13. 

*. The Plural of Abstracts is often used to eipress ads, instanas, or lands. 
T:\oat.%aMXi*.t,acls o/insiilenit: Cat 1, 5, 10. 

(. The Une between Concrete and Abstract Nouns is impossible to draw 
sharply. Thus ooimDl, mind, lies between the two. Such inlirmtdialt 
(or semi-aistract) nouns are usually classed as Concrete. 

ADJBCTITES (and Participles, in Certain Parallel Uses) 
COMPARISON 

241. I. The three degrees of Comparison have the same 
meanings as in English. 

3. But the Comparative is also used merely to indicate a higher 
degree of the quality or condition than is usual (English rather or 
too), as loquicior, rather talkative; audacioi, too bold. 

3. The Superlative is used, more freely than in English, to indicate a 
very high degree of the quality or condition, as loqnicisslmns, most 
talkative, very talkative; emditiasimus, very learned. 

a. In this sense, the Superlative is often strengthened by the addition of vel, rven , 
ot ima»,lht ent. Thusvel smnma paupeitli, enen f^fno&i'/KHn'^,' Tusc. 5,39, 113. 
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4. To indicate the highest degree possible, the Superlative is accom- 
panied by qnam with some form of possum, or by qnsm alone. 
utTiB qium plniimls posaont cOgant, they collect as many ships as they 

can (as many as possible) ; B. G. 3, 9, 9. 
quam plQiimaa ciTitatis, as many states as possible ; B. G. I, 9, 3. 

242. Two CompBiatlTes. When an object is said to possess a quality 
in a higher degree than some other quality (English rather . . . than), 
both Adjectives regularly take the same form. 
pntilentU mlnidoi quam pamiciSaiar, a plague that tbos alarming rather than 

destruttive (moie alarming Ihan destructive) ; Liv. 4, 52, 3. 
nutjia illTldiia9 cilmliie qnam virS, on an accusation that was invidiout rather 
than true (more invidlons than true); Verr. 2, 46, 113. 

a. Tbe oses of the Compaiative Adverb correspond, as also for 811. 
Compare S41 with SOO, and 242 with 301. 



SPECUL USES OF CEBTAIK ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES 

243. The Romans used the Adjectives prior, princeps, piimns, postie- 
mns, and altimns to express the idea ol first, or last, to do a thing. 
•aprincepa poenaspersolTit, this was tkefirsttopay the penalty; B. G. 1 , 1 z, 6. 

244. The Romans used certain Adjectives to denote ^part. Thus : 
primus, _^rj'/ summns, topmost medins, middle 
postrSmns, last infimus (imns), lowest aaras, late 
extremns, outermost intimus, innermost mtilttu, much 

aummns mSns, the lop of the mountain; 6. G. t, 22, i. 

iiialt5 die, late in the day (in the late part of the day) ; B. G. 1, 22, 4. 

pTiroS impetii, at the beginning of the attack; B. G. 2, 24, 1. 

a. This use must be carefully distinguished from the ordinary ooe, as in 
ant« primam Tiellfun, before iht first watch ; B. G. 7, 3, 3. 

245. The Romans generally used certain Adjectives and Participles 
where we use Adverbs. The most common of these are : 

sdEna, witting^ly) invitils, unwillingly) assiduos, constantily) 

iaBciiaa,umvitting(ly) laetus, glad(ly) praeceps, headlong 

liMus, willing(!y) m»eetaa,sorrowful{ly) freqnens, in great numbers 

\».t^-^t%asit, proceed joyfully ; B. G. 3, 18, 8. 

fieqnentEa vEnSmnt, came in great numbers; B. G. 4, 13, 4. 
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246. When multna is used with an Adjective or Participle expressing 
quality, the two are generally connected by a word meaning << and." 

maltla (iKTibiuqae vnliiMibaH, with many dangtraus wounds ; B. G. z, Z5, 1. 
miiltll ac snnunii vlrii, to many injbuntial men ; Cat. t, 4, 10. 

247. A Distributive Numeral is used instead of a Cardinal : 

I. If its Noun is Singular in meaning, though Plural in form (104,4; 
IOC). Thus dnfia epistolas or tilnis litteias, two Utters (of correspond- 
ence. Dnis littnia would mean ttvo letters of the alphabet). 

a. For thru, tnnl, not teniT, is lued with such a noun. 

h. For one, fioi is used {not mneiili), as anSs littoiSa, one litUr. 

z. Usually in multiplication, as 1>ls bini, t-urice (■wo. 
3. Occasionally in poetry with the meaning of the corresponding 
Cardinal, as in centenis maniis, a hundred hands s Aen. 10, 566. 



THE PARTICIPLE AS ADJECTIVE 

248. Participles are often used as Adjectives. But in 
Ciceronian Latin the only Future Active Participles thus 
used are futOrus and Tentftras. 

■cfitDS et prftridina, intelligent and farsighted ; Fam. 6, 6, 9. 
Oiniii6 Tent^ boni, an impression of coming good ; Tusc. 4, 7, 14. 

ADJECTIVE OR PARTICIPLE AS SUBSTANTIVE 

249. Certain Adjectives and Participles are used as Sub- 
stantives. 

1 . Id the Singular Number, the Masculine denotes a class of persons, 
the Neuter a quality, or a corresponding abstract idea. 

IQatns, the just man IBstDn, that which is just, Justice 

timidus, the timid man timins, the man that fears 

2. In [he Plural, the Masculine denotes a class of persons, the Neuter 
either a class of things or a number of instances of a quality. 

insti, the just l&sta, due ceremonies (just things) 

bold, the good bona, good things, goods, blessings 

docti, the learned, scholars praeteiita, past things, the past 
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250, In prose, the Substantive uses of the Adjective and 
Participle are confined within certain limits, as follows ; 

1. In the Singular: 

a) The MascttUne ' of the Participle is freely used in any Case except 
the Nominative and Vocative, and in any construction. 

d) The Masculine of the Adjective is freely used in the Predicate 
Genitive only (340). If it is of the Third Declension, this construction 
\s preferred to that of the Predicate Nominative. 

dimentis est,iV is the part o/a madman (not dfmensest); Off. 1, 24,83. 

f) The Masculine Nominative of either the Adjective or the Par- 
ticiple is rare in prose, unless raoditied by a Fronovm (hie, qnisqne, etc.); 
but it is freely employed by the poets. 

semper aranu eget, the miserly is always poor ; Ep. I, 3, j6. 

Note i. In place of \a\ag the Masculine NominatlTe Adjective alone, the 
prose writers genenlly couple it with vii or homA, a£ in Tlr bonas, the good man ; 
Tusc. s, 16, 48. 

NOTB 2, In place of using the Masculine Nominative Parficiplealone, the prose 
miters geneially use Is qal, e.g. Is qui Umet, lAi man who /fan; Leg. i, 14, 41. 

d) The Neuter of the A djective is freely used in any Case, but is espe- 
cially frequent with Prepositions and in the Genitive of the Whole (346). 
in anguatfl, in straits ; 6. G. z, 25, i. 
sine dubid, without doubt ; Cat z, I, I. 
nihil solid!, nothing solid; N. D. I, 27, 75. 

Note. This Genitive is rare with Adjectives of the Third Declension (846, a). 

2. In the Plural : 

a) The Masculine of either the Adjective or the Participle is freely 
used in any Case and in any construction. 

cognSrit montem S snis teniii, learned that the mountain was held 

by his men; B. G. 1, 22, 4. 
qui leriter aegrStantis linitei ciirant, who cure the moderately sick 
by mild methods; Off. 1, 24, 83. 
i) The Neuter is generally avoided except in the Nominative and 
Accusative, in which the form makes the Gender clear. In other Cases, 
the Noun rti, with the Adjective in agreement, is generally preferred, 
omnia, all things. Cat i, 13, 32 ; but omnium riram, of all things. 
Pomp. 9, 22. 
1 The uses of the Feminine correspond [or all the constructions of this section, but 
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Noft. Perfect Pasrfre Paitidples osed as SubstanHves may retain the verb-feeling 
sufBdeatly to be modifieil by an Advcib, ot they may compleCely bwome Nouns, and 
so have an Adjective sigreeing with them. Thus lacta tScte, duds well don/, Cat. 3, 

II, 27; hut lofiiMa liteat, mil dads, Fin. i, 16, 51. Similarly in the Singubr. 

851, Many words which came to be used as simple Nouns 
were originally Adjectives or Participles. Thus : 

amlcns, friend dextia, the right hand 

inimicus, tttemy sinistra, the left hand 

propinquus, relation liibema, winter quarters 

JMT (an even thing), a pair Instttutam, institution 

. 253. Rarely, a Perfect Passive Participle is used impersonally (Si7) 

nitlllliqtlft fnrtna qoid fjmina possit, and the knmeledge to viAat lengths a 
MKWinn in viralh may ge ; Aen. j, 6. {HStnm = nStitii,) 

PRONOUNS AND CORSESPONDING ADJECTIVES 

253. Pronouns and corresponding Adjectives are divided 
into the following classes : 

I. Personal, and VI. Detenninative- Descriptive 

Personal Possessive VII. Interrogative 

JI. Reflexive, and VIII. Indefinite 

Reflexive Possessive IX. Collective 

III. Reciprocal X. Distributive 

IV. Intensive XI. Pronominal Adjectives 

V. Identifying XII. Relative 

I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

254. The Personal Pronoims denote persons, with no further 
idea {I, you, etc.). The Possessive Pronouns denote persons 
^s, possessors (mine, your, etc.). 

a. The Personal Genitives in -i (mei, tui, sni, nostri, and yestri) are 
generally Objective (3B4) ; while nostnun and Testnim are Genitives of 
the Whole (340). 

momoiiain nortil, the reeallectien ejus ; Sen. 22, 81. 
Bnamqasmiine nMtnuD, every one o/m ; Cat. i, i, 2. 
*. Bat the form in -nm is occasionally used Objectively, and Is regularly used with 
luj omojnm nwtnim Mlatem, the safety ef ut 
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255. Latin has no true Personal Pronoun of the Third Pers»n (he, 
she, etc.). The place of this is supplied by one of the Determinative 
PrODOuns (271), — most frequently by is. 

Helvitii Ugit&s ad enm tnlsiraiit, Ike Helvetians sent ambassadors 
to him J B. G. i, z?, i. 

856. The place of the Possessive Pronoun of the Third Person is 
supplied by the Genitive of one of the Determinative Pronouns ( S71), 
— most frequently of Is. 

cOnBiliS eliu, by his plan (the plan of him); B. G. 4, zi, 5. 

257. Since the form of the Verb shows its person, the Personal 
Pronouns are generally not expressed as Subjects. But they are neces- 
sarily expressed when emphasis or contrast is intended. 

Not expressed : polliceor, [promise; Cat I, 13, 3Z. 
Expressed for emphasis : ego cSrabO, I will attend to it j Ph. 713. 
Expressed for contrast ■ tnos (= tuua) est damnstus gnitua, sSn tfi, it was 
VOUR SON that It/as condemned, not YOU ; Ph. 4Z2. 
a. QnidBm is often added to tS for still further emphasis. BqnUcm is mostl; canfiDed 
to the flrst petmn, and the pronoun is nol expressed. Thus haud Bquldem adMDtiOi . . . ; 
perMTjiis tiiquldem, /t/oROf iriiettt . . .; vou kiep on; L.eg. 3, 11,16. 

258. The Possessive Pronouns are generally not expressed if die 
meaning is clear without them. But they are necessarily expressed 
where clearness requires, or where emphasis or contrast is intended. 

When expressed for clearness, they, like Adjectives, follow their 
Nouns. When expressed for emphasis or contrast, they, like Adjec- 
tives under the same circumstances, precede their Nouns. 
Not expressed: fDiomnantsmilit? do you talk to me of {my) son f Ph.401. 
Expressed for clearness .- opera tua ad rertim mihl res redit, through your 

doing it has come to be a hanging matter for me ; Ph. 685. 
Expressed for emphasis : mi patnie ! uyuekk uncle/ Ph. 254. 
Expressed for contrast : OMtran culpa ea est an Indicnm ? is it ovv. fault 
or the judges'? Ph. 27s- 

259. Plural of Dignity. The Personal or Possessive Pronoun of 
the First Person is often used in the Plural instead of the Singular, for 
greater dignity. 

ad MHitiim referemns, ive (= I) shall refer (other matters) to the 
senate,- Cat. 2, iz, 26. 
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II. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

260. The Reflexive Pronouns and corresponding Posses- 
sives denote persons who are also the Subject of the Verb 
(as in I love myself, you love your son), or of an activity 
expressed by an Adjective or Noun. 

se alnnt, tkey support themselves; B. G, 4, i, 5. 
cOnMrritlS sni, tAe saving of himself ; Fin. ;, 13, 37. 

a. In the First and Second Persons, the Reflexive Proaouns and 
Possessives are identical with the Personal Pronouns and Possessives 
(ego, mens, to, tuiis, etc.). Thus mS amat, ke loves me, and mE sm5, 
/ love myself (I love me). 

b. In the Third Person, the Reflexive Pronoun is b£ (or sesf), and 
the Reflexive Possessive is snus. (For ipse as Reflexive, see 2B3.) 

261. The Latin Reflexive Pronouns and corresponding Possessives are 
generallynot accompanied byanyword corresponding to our English "self." 

m) dlfendii I have defended myself; Cat. I, 5. II. 
a eiiAylyaVitit, he ^ung himself from the ship ; B.C. 4, 25, 4. 
■□is finibD* eSa prohibent, thry keep them from their lerrilitry ; B. G, t, 1, 4. 
a. Yet IpM, self, is sametimes added. See 868. 

262. S6 and suus are used mainly in two ways : 

1. To refer to the Subject of the clause in which they stand. (" Direct 
Reflexive.") 

b£ suaque omnia dMidemiit, they surrendered themselves and all their 
possessions; B. G. 3, 15, 2- 

2. To refer to the Subject of the main clause, though themselves 
standing in a subordinate clause. ("Indirect Reflexive.") 

This is possible only where the subordinate clause expresses the 
thought of the Subject of the main clause. 

Ills mandiyit nt gnu diceret Aiioriattu ad sE referrent, he charged them 
to report to him what Ariovistus should say ; B. G. i, 47, J. 

a. when tiie subordinate clause expresses the thought, not of the subject 
of the main clause, but of the -uiriter or iftaitr, is is used, not >{, and eins, 
etc., not >un>, to refer to that subject ; iortheiiffii in this case is not reflexive. 
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363. In a subordinate clause Ipse may be used as a Reilexive 
referring to the Subject of the main clause, as follows : 

1. Where/tE/oReflexivesueaeededireferriDgtoMfj-iimf person or thing. 
AiiOTistna leapondit : si quid tpu i Caesare opus eBset, lEse ad eum 

Tentunun fniBse, Arioviitus replied that, if he himself had -wanted 
anything from Caesar, ke -would have come to htm,- B. G. i, 34, 2. 

2. Where two Reflexives are needed, referring to different persons 

cur de sua vlit&te aut d§ ipsius dDigentii despeilieiit ? (Caesar asked) why 

they should despair of their o-ivn ■vqlor or his vigilance,- B. G. i , 40, 4. 

3. Wliere h or sum would be ambiguous : 

vat ei praeeeptnm. a Caeaaie ni proellnm commltteiet, nisi IpsTSs cSpUe 

prope luMtiimi castta visae eisent, ke had been instructed 6y Caesar 

not to Join battle, unless his (Caesar's) farces should ie seen near 

the enemy's camp; B, G. i, 22, 3. 

264. se, 8OTI8, and ipee gmn the following extensions of usage : 

1. SuuB is often used to refer to the subject of an act involved in the 
thought, though not distinctly stated. 

Caesar Fabium cnm ani legiSne lemittit in lubema, Caesar sends Fabius 
back with his (Fabius's) legion to his winter quarters (Fabius went 
back with his legion) ; B. G. 5, 53, 3. 

2. Snus is occasionall)' used to refer to the person most prominent in 
the thought of the sentence, even though that person is neither the 
grammatical nor the real ("logical ") subject 

dEslwuit insidiari domi suae cBnaiill, let them cease to set an ambuscade 
for the consul in his ov;n house; Cat 1, 13, 32. 

a. SoespedallywithquiBquc, as in auiia caique eiat Ideas attrlbBtaB, fn nul 
had ban assigned his proper place (his own place to Each); B, G, 7, 81, \, 

3. Out of the meaning own arise the Tti.zxa.vag& proper , favorable, etc. 
de Sidine praecipiemns buO tempore, on the matter of rank we ■will give 

instructions at the proper time (its time) ; Quintal. 2, 4, 21. 
n hoatia in suum locnm eliceie poHset, if he could draw the enemy into a 
favorable place (his own place); B. G. 5, 50, 3. 

a. Similarly BllEiiBa, behnging^ to another, gains the meaning un/aairaiU. 
Thus allEnS locS, in oh unfavorable plaie ; B. G. I, 15, 1. 

4. Si, suua, and ipse are often used of an indefinite self, 
est df se ipsum proedicare, it is bad form to brag about one''s 

■If; Ofi. I, 38, 137. 
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III. PRONOUNS USED WITH RECIPROCAL FORCE 

265. The Pronouns used with Reciprocal Force denote two 
or more persons as affecting eacA other or one another. 

The reciprocal idea may be expressed, for two persons or things, 
by using alter or aterque twice, in different cases; for more than two 
persons or things, by Rising alius twice, in different cases, 
nt «lt«i alteii aiudllS eeset, so that each was of assistance to the ether; 

B. G. s, 44, 14- 
nterqne ntriqne est cordi, they are dear to each other; Ph. 800, 
accedEbat nt allSa al^ deinceps ezciperent, then besides, they relieved one 
another successively ; B. G. S, 16, 4. 

a. The Teciprocal idea is sometimes expressed by IpsI, with sal, sibl, or ti. 
obi ndlltGs sllil Ipsis esse InvedlmCDtt TlUt, when he saie that the soldUrs 
ttere hindering one another; B. G. 2, aj, 1. 

266. The phrase inter Db (or tBs, or si), is used with reciprocal force, 
in any case-relation. 

cohoitiS intei ai, encouraging ime another ; B, G. 4, 25, 5. 

qni dlSerut inter •«•«, mkerein they differ from one another; B. G. 6, Ii, I. 

IV. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN 

267. The Intensive Pronoun ipse, self, expresses emphasis 
or distinction, 

CatUina Ipse profngit ; U quid ntspectant? Catiline himself has fled; 
■what, then, are these men waiting farf Cat. 2, 3, 6. 

a. Ipse Is sometimes used alone, to denote a person prominent In the minds 
o( the speaker and the liearer. 

raapondera soIltSs : " ipse dixit " ; " Ipse " antem erat Pftluiginls, Ihey uied 
to answer "he said so himself" ; how "himiilf" was Pjrihagoras ; 
N. D. 1, 5, ID. 
■Uts in GillU, 1.I1 Ipus eonccHas, a hanu in Gaul, granted fy (the Gauls) 
themsetves ; B. G^ i, 44, 2. 

268. When ipse is used at the same time with the Reflexive Pronoun 
(see Sei) it agrees with the Subject or with the Reflexive, according as 
the idea of the one or the other is to be emphasized. 

in£ ipse condemns, T condemn myself; Cat i, 2, 4. (Self as actor.') 
nee a£nim sed Ipsom me ezcolO, and T cultivate, netmy fleld, but myself ; 
Plin. Ep. 4, 6, 2. (Self as object:) 
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269. Ipse is much more freely used than English " self," being 
employed to express ideas conveyed by our "very," "mere," "pre- 
cisely," " exactly," " positively," " in person," " of his own motion," etc. 
in ipais flnminis ripis, on the very banks of ike river; B. G. 2, 23, 3. 
CatiUnamipsiun egredientem verbis pritaeciiti mma»,-u)e have presented Cati- 

lineviitkour compliments aske-wentoutof his ownaccordj QaX.-z,\,\. 
a. For Ipu as a. Reflexive, see 363 ; for IptiU with a Powessive Pronoun, &SS, t. 

V. THE IDENTIFYING PRONOUN 

270. Idem, same, identifies a person or thing with one that 
has just been mentioned or is immediately to be mentioned, 
eidem d8 cansi, for the same reason (mentioned before) ; B. G. 2, 7, 2. 

a. Mem often cotresponils to English " also," " likewise," or " jret." 

dill ego idem in aenStB, 7 o/is said in the sittata <I, the same man) ; Cat. i, 3, 7. 

b. "The same as" is eipiessed by Idem qid or Idem atqae or ae (307, a, a). 

VI. THE DETERMINATIVE- DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 

AND CORRESPONDING ADJECTIVES 

bio, Ute, Ul«, U, taiia, tauttu, tot 

271. These Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives have the 
power of telling either (I) what person or thing is meant 
{determinative power), or {II) what kind of person or thing 
is meant (descriptive power). 

I. Determinative Use: Q, MaTiTnum, gum qui Tanntom nciplt, Quintus 
Maximus, (I mean) the man who recovered Tatentum; Sen. 4, 10. 
id quod cSnstltaeiant tocere cSnantiU, they endeavor to do (what ?) that which 
Ihey had determined uf on ; B. G. I, 5, I. 
II. Descriptive Use: hai>itiB enm cSnsolem q.Dl ooo dutatat, you have (what 
kind of consul ?) a consul that does naf hesitate ; Cat. 4, 1 1, 24. 

a. The distinctive meanings of these words are as follows : 
Hie, this, or of this kind, refers to something near the speaker, in space, time, 
or thought 
' late, that (of yours), or of that kind, refers to something near the person 
addressed, in space, time, or thought. 
Die, that, or of that kind, refers to something more remote from both the 

speaker and His person addressed, in space, lime, or thought. 
Ib, this, that, or of this kind, of that kind, is less specific than any of thes^ and 
may be used in place of any of them. 
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TSlia, sunk, eipresaea a quality just indicated or to be indicated immediately, 

TsntuB, sogrral, eipresaes a size just indicated or to lie indicated immediately. 

Tot, so many, expresses a number just indicated or to be indicated immediately. 

Note. Hie is often called the Pronoun fA the First Person {this EV mb), 

l(t« of the Second (Ikat GV you), and Ills of the Third (that by hih). 

272. The Delerminative Pronouns are often used substantively, thus 
supplying the place of the Third Personal Pronoun. See 2Sfi, 3B6. 

a. Id the Neuter, the substantive use is very conunon. 

h. Ba ifii, etc, is often preferred to U, boc, etc., especially where there might be a 
doubt about the gender (cf. 2S0, 2, h). 

273. From their meanings, the Determinative Pronouns and 
Pronominal Adjectives are adapted to point to something at 
hand, either in bodily presence or in the speaker's thought, 
bic tamen Tivit, yet this man is allowed to live (Catiline, who sits 

before the speaker, and at whom he points); Cat. i, i, 2. 
bis panels diebus, ■within these few days (i.e. the last few); B. G. 3, 17, 3. 

a. A neuter pronoun is often used to point backward or forward to a 
substantive clause. So especially id, eO, hoc, hOc, and ilind. 

eo quod memorii teniret, /or the riason Ikat he Tonrmbercd (for this reason, 

namely that); B. G. I, 14, I. 
com id nnntiAtiiiii easet, eSa conEii, iiihen it vmt announced that tkiy wen 

mdtavoring; B. G. I, 7, I. (Id is a mere "expletive," like EnglUh "it.") 

b. In Latin, a Noun-idea repeated, with a change only in a dependent 
word, is generally left unexpressed. In English, we use a Pronoun. 
caiinas allqQatitS pUulSrts quam nostiiniiii niTiam, Ikt hulls toere somewhat 

flatter than (those) of our shift; B. G. 3, 13, I. 

274. Certain Determinative Pronouns gain special uses : 

I. Ille is often used of a person or thing familiar to everybody,-^ 

that (well-kiiown), that (famous) /erjo« 01. thing. 

H. CatOnetn, illnm Mnem, Marcus Cato, thai (famous) old man/ Arch. 7,16. 
z. Hie and ille are often used to distinguish between persons or things 

just mentioned, hie meaning the one last mentioned (" the latter "), and 

ille the one mentioned farther back (" the former "), 

^ baec ndn dicO maiSra fuerunt in ClDdio qnam in HilSne, sed in illO 
maxima, n&IU in hBc, if these (bad qualities) were, I ■will not say 
greater in Clodius than in Milo, hut immensely great in the former, 
and nonexistent in the latter; MIL 13, 35. 
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a. But sometimes hie refers to the peison or thing moie prominent in the 
speaker's thought, and ille to the otie less prominent, although the older in 
which they have been mentioned is the oppo^te. 

i. Hie and iUe are often weakened into mere Indefinili Pronouns. 
modo boc modo illufl, no™ sni Ihiug, nine anothtr ; N. D. i, i8, 47. Simi- 
larly iam hGB iam IMa, Aen. 4, 15;. 

3. Is or is qnidem, in combination with various connectives (et is, 
atqne is, isqne, et ia qnidem, nee is, neqne is, etc.), is used when a second 
and still more striking quality or action is to be added to one already 
attributed to a person or thing (English " and that," " and that too "). 

vinctil*, et m •empitema, imprisenment, and thai too for life; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 
a. Id, in comWnation with various connectives (et, -que, etc.), b used when 
a similar addition is to be made to an idea eipressed by a verL 
dactnm hamlnem cocnavi, Idqne 1 pneri, I know him to bt aftttsn ofUarning, 
and that too from boyhood; Fam. 13, 16, 4. 

4. Iste is often used to express contempt 

de ifltis, qui se popiiUtis bab«ti TOlimt, of these fellows ivko want them- 
selves to be thought friends of the people ; Cat. 4, Si 10- 

VII. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND COR- 
RESPONDING ADJECTIVES 
275. The Interrogative Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives are those which ask a question, namely : 

1. Dter, which ? used in speaking of two persons or things, quis, who t 
which f in speaking of any larger number, 

in nttO haec fuit, in MilOne, an in ClSdiS? in which of the two did this 

exist, in Milo or in Clodius f Mil. 16, 43. 
qnis est mi mitior? who is gentler than If Cat 4, 6, 11. 

2. CniDt (-a, -um), whose? (rare). 
cuinm pecus? whose flock is thist Eel. 3, I. 

3. Quot, how many f quotus, which in order T (e.g. second, third, etc.) 
" quot rant ? " " Totidem qnot ego et ta snmiis," " how many are there 

ofthemt" "As many as of you and me" J Rud. 564. 
hBra quota est? what o'clock is it f (what in the order of hours?) ; Sat 2,6,44. 

4. Qui, whatt of what kindf (= qnllis ; see under 5). 

at quod erat tempuB ? but -what kind of a situation -was it ? Mil.15,39. 

a. The poets sometimes use qui for quia in independent questions. In 
dependent questions, the distinction stated is not always observed, even in 
Ciceronian Latin. Cf. 141, a. 
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5. Qnilia, of what kind? qnantus, how great? 

ubi tiia (mSna) »at qtilJis ? where U your mind, or of what nature f 

Tusc. I, 27, 67, 
" qiuiiH (Smptu) f " " Octusaibns," " (bought) at what price t " "Eight 

cents" ; Sat 2, 3, 156. 

6. BcqnlB, any ? (without implication), and nnm qnU, any f (implying 
"none"), are indefinite interrogatives, 

ecquid adfeiibat fe5tiiii.tiQnia F did it occasion any delay f Mil. 19, 49. 



VIII. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND CORRE- 
SPONDING ADJECTIVES 
276, The Indefinite Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives present the idea of some person, thing, quality, or 
quantity, without further explanation. 

qnis, qui ; Aliquis, aliqul ; qnisplam ; 

neodi ' qnia ; qnidam, nCin nullas ; qnisquaffl, fiUns ; 

nterriB, titerlibet ; qnivis, quQibet ; neater, h&Uim ; 

qnantnavis, quaatDSlibet 

1. Qnli (or the corresponding Adjective qui), the vaguest of the 
indefinites, means any one, some one, and is used chiefly with si, nisi, nj, 
and with Interrogative* or Relative' words. It always stands ly^^r one 
or more words of its clause. 

roget qnis, some one may ask; Eun. 511. 

ai quid hli accidat, if anything should happen to them; B. G. 3, 22, 2. 

2, Allqnia (or the correspondiitg Adjective aliqni) means somebody. 



ai tIb eue aliqnid, if you want to be somebody (something) ; luv. i , 74. 

3. Qnispiam, some one, approaches allqnia in force. 

cnm qoAeplam cohors ex orbe ezcesseiat, when some cohort had gone out 
of the circle; B. G, 5, 35, I. 

4. NeBciO qnia (ori^nally / don^t know who) means somebody or other 
(it doesn't matter who). It often is contemptuous. 

nesciS qnO pact&, in seme way or other; Cat I, 13, 31. 

1 HmcIS qnJa with iambic shortening as in TOlS, etc (98, note). In all poetical occor- 
rences, in the hexameter nece^saril; ». 

■ E.g. inun ? nbi ? * £.g. com, aM, qui, qokatO. .--. , 
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5. Qnidaro means a certain one (who might be named or more 
, definitely made known or described, if necessary). 

TideO eMe hie quBBdom, qm t«cum uda fnenint, / see that there are certain 
men here present -who ivere in your company; Cat i, 4, 8. 
a. Like English " a certain," qaldam is sometimes employed to softin an adjective 
or noun. In this use it is fiequently accompanied by qoui, as it vxri, to to tfiai. 

maStU artfs qoaii cocnltiSDe qnldam Istci si oontiiientiu', all thi arts an 
iound tegtthiT by a artain rilationship, as it -wert; Arch, i, 2. 

6. HSn nilllaB (not none) means same, or, in the Plural, several, a 
number of. It differs from qnidua in not suggesting that a more 
definite statement might be made. 

nOu nfiUI inter canOs maXaxia sabicigbant, some of them were throwing 
javelins /rom below among the carls; B. G. i, 26, 3. 

a. SBa Dime may be used in the same way. See example, 298, z. 

7. Quisqnain, any at all, and the corresponding Adjective BUim are 
used only in negative sentences or phrases, in questions implying a nega- 
tive, in clauses following a Comparative or Superlative, in Relative 
Clauses, and in Conditions. 

neqae qnisqiuun est tam aversns E Mfisls, nar is any one so hostile to the 
Muses; Arch. 9, 20. 

cur qtiiaqium f&diiAret? why should any one judge f (= no one should); 
B. G. I, 40, 2. 

sine iillS periculD, -without any danger; B. G. 2, 11, 6. 

taetiioi qiuun quisqnam supetiBrum, more hideous than any of his prede- 
cessors; Verr. 4, iJ, 123. 

qoom din qniaqnam erit qni te defendere andeat, as long as there shall be 
any one viho -will dare to defend you ; Cat 1, 2, 6. 

ti qnicqnun apirent, if they have any hope; B. 0. s, 41, 5. 

8. Uterris and uterlibet mt^a either of two indifferently i"-iih.viht\(tt 
you wish"), and quirta and qmlibet, any one whatever ("any you 
wish ") of three or more. Qnantasria and qaantnslibet mean of any 
size whatever. 

minus habe6 Tiiinm qaam vestmm uterris, / have less strength than 

either of you; Sen. 10, 33. 
ad qnemvu namemin, up to any number whatever; B. G. 4, 2, 5, 
quantSOTiB cflpUs,>r«j of any size whatever; B. G. !, 28, 4. , 
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9. Henter means neither of the two, and nullus, no one out of a 
larger number. They are thus the negative words corresponding 
respectively to ntervlB and qniria. 

nentii trisMimdi initiiim fadnnt, neither party begins the crossing; 

B. G. 2, 9, 2. 
nBlU hOflte proliibeiite, with no enemy to prevent; B. G. 3, 6, 5. 
a. The Plural forms of neuter have legulaily the meaning of ntilher of thi twi 
/arliei, OS la the litst example just above. 

i, inilBi is sometimes used for niinS {i.e. as a Substantive), but rarely in Cicero. 
e. Mnrit b occaMonall]' used for bBUui (Le. as an Adjective), as in Mmu eat nfanS, 
there is no ilavc : Cat. 4, S, 16; uEmS homS, no man : Pers. 211. 

d. IRmS is regularly used instead of DUllns, to agree with a Proper Name 01 an 
Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun used substantively. 

nCmS Conniss, na Cm-HeliHS; Att. 6, i, i3. 
nimt aliuB, no oth4r; Brut 8S, ]oi. 

10. Qniciuuqne, whosoever, and qnillBcumqiie, of what kind soever 
(properly Generalizing; 382, II), are sometimes used as Indefinite Pro- 
nouns or Adjectives even in Cicero's time, and very frequently later. 

qnao siniri potuunt, quicuinqne ratiOne linibd, what can be healed, 
I'll heal in any way soever; Cat 2, s, 11. 

IX- THE COLLECTIVE PRONOUN 

277. AmM means both, i.e. two taken together. 

Amb5 incolmnjs ti96 lecipiimt, both return unharmed; B. G. 5, 44, 13. 
a. For a larger number, Latin uses the Adjective omnia, all. 

X. THE DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 

278. I. Uterque i;a.\xr, either of two, plus the indefinite enclitic 
-que, soever) means either soever of two, each of two, taken 
separately. (Compare ambO, both of two, taken together.) 

nterqne cum equititD Teniret, (demanded) that each of the two should 
come with cavalry; B. G. 1, 42, 4. 

a. The Ptuial forms of uterque have the sense <A each of the tieo lidis, each of Ihe 
two parties, etc. 

a.t^iCti-Mivuvi.<:i^\xi,eachoftheiviosidtsfmghtvatiaMly; B. G. 4, a6, 1. 
ut with a Noun Singular in meaning though Plural in form (106), the Plural ol 



:. For Dterqne with reciprocal force, see 366. 
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z. Qniaqne (quia, any, plus the indefinite enclitic 'qiu,soever) means any 
one soever, each, all, etc., taken individually. (Compare onmiB, all, taken 
logelher.) It is used with the foUowbg words, and immediately after them: 

a) With Reflexive, Relative, or Interrogative words. 

prii si qniaqne, each to the best of his power; B. G. 2, zj, 3. 
qoarnqnigqae in partem dSriniti/oicAaj'w^r //ace rfacAciiwi^y B,G. 2,21,6. 
quid qnSqne lodi fadendiim esset, -what needed to be done in each place; 
B.C. 5, 33. 3. 

b) With Superlatives, to indicate a class. 

Optinma qnioqne, all the best men (each best man); Arch. 11, 26. 

c) With Ordinal Numerals. 

decimum qnomque, one man in lea (every tenth man) ; B. G. 5, 52, 2. 
qnotns qnisque fSrmlisus est I how few are handsome ! (one of how many 
is each handsome man?); N. D. i, z8, 79. 

XI. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

alter, alins 

279, I. When used singly, alter means the other or one, 

where two are thought of ; and alius means other or another, 

where more than two are thought of. 

itinera duo, finum per Siqo'ui'^i a^tenim per prSriiiciaiD noatram, two 
ways, one through the country of the Sequani, the other through 
the province; B. G. I, 6, i. 
alters 0cul5 capitur, is blindedin one eye; Liv. 22, 2, 11. 
filius Domiti aliiquo compliireB adniescentEa, the son of Domitius and 
several other young men ; B. C. i, 23, 2. 

a. Ceteri differs from alil in meaning all the others, the REST. 
hoBCB ego homlnCi Bzcipio ; cfitcii virB qnS virtats cSnsentiuiit I t&ete men 1 

except ; but hmo nobly all the rest agree! Cat. 4, 7, 15. 

b. Seliqui, those remaining, approaches ceteii in force, but does not 
so insist upon completeness. 

oppida saa, ncoB, leliqoa piivita aedlflcia inceDdunt, they set fire to their towns, 
their villages, and tie private buildings that remained ; B. G. i, 5, 2. 

z. Alter or alios is often used twice, with correlative meaning, one . . . 
the other, one . . . another. 

hinim altera occisa, altera capta est, of these, one was killed, the other 
taken prisoner; B. G. 1, 53, 4. 

DolizodbvCoOglc 
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3. AllDA is often used twice in the same clause or phrase, with the 
meaning one , , . one . ■ . , another . . . another. 

allna am ex nivi si adgiegjlbat, they were gathering, one from one skip, 
another Jrom another; B. G. 4, 26, i. 

4. For attei and alins with reciprocal force, see 260. 

a. The Adveibs «lltci, aliJli, and alibi are used with lataa correspooding 
in all respects to these of *Uss, as given in 3 and \. 

XII. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND CORRESPONDING 
ADJECTIVES 

iSo. Introductory. The Latin Relative Pronoun is probably derived from two 
■ources {whldi were doubtless originally one), the Interrogative Pronoun and the Indeli. 
nite Pronoun, H follows: 

In sentences like inla TOlet, Tindex eetS (Twelve Tables, II), the quia could be either 
Inlerrogative or Indefinite. "Who shall wish? He shall be protecMr" would lead to 
the rtlativt (eeUng, wko skaU -wiih, hi shall hi fnOtclnr, ix. hi who shaU wiih shall ti 
frottdorX But so, also, could "any man shall wish: he shall be protector," i.e. mionwr' 
ikall ■aish, hi shall bi fratictor. 

281. The Relative Pronouns and Adjectives are connecting 
Pronouns and Adjectives referring to something that precedes 
or follows. 

a. The word to which a Relative refers is called its Anteixdeiit.^ 
rSgnum qnod pater tutbttemt, the royat power which his father had had ,- 
6. G. I, 3, 4. (REgniuii is the Antecedent) 

282. The meanings of the Relatives are as follows : 

I. Individual or Generalizing 
qui, who, or whoever quantns, of what siae, or of what 

quilis, of which kind, or of what sise soever 

kind soever qnot, of what number, or of what 

number soever 

II. Geneializlng O11I7 

qnicnmque, lahoever qnontuscumque, of ■what siae soever 

qnisquis, whoever qnotcnmqne, of what number soever 

ifiiiiiaaaat{rit, of what kind soever quotqtiot, of what number soever 

a. Note that the uncompounded forms aie either Individual or Generalizing 
in nwaning, while the compounded forms are always Generalizing. 
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QEHERAUZOIO PORKB WITH HERSLT mDEFDIITE HEAIIIITO 

283, The same Pronouns, Pronominal Adjectives, or Adverbs which 
may be used in a Generalizing sense can also be employed of individual 
persons or things not definitely known to the speaker. 

tibl hwel* dell iiStis aae* opoitot, quisqiils M, Ike gads mittt surely be angry atyim, 
whoever yim an ; Rod. 1146. (The "yon" is of course a particular person, 
but the speaker does n't know whe) Similarly qnaecumqua, Aen. i, 330. 

Peculiarities in the Use of the Latin Relative 

284. I. The Antecedent is often omitted, especially if indefinite. 
sunt bftmXnlMind qui CadUiuii Incolnnt, Iht most eiviliaed are (those) 

who live in Kent; B. G. S, 14, 1. (Definite Antecedent) 
nt quae bellO ciperint qnlbiu TEndoiitliabeaiit, that they may have (people) to 
whomtosellwkattkeytakeinwar;'B.G.^,2,i. (Indefinite Antecedent.) 
z. The Relative is never omitted in Latin. 
habStia quam petbtia facultitem, (in English idiom) you have the oppor- 
tunity you have been waiting for; B. G, 6, 8, 3. 

3. The Relative Clause is frequent in Latin, where English would use 
a shorter expression (Noun, Participle, Appositive, etc.). 

pontwa qid Mat ad 6eniT«m, (in English idiom) the bridge at Geneva; 

B. G. I, 7, 2. 
qui declmae leglBiiia aqullam feiibat, the man -who bore the standard of 

the tenth legion (^=aqnilifei); B. G. 4, 25, 3. 

a. Yet occasionally the same condensation Is found in Latin as in English. 

UdBa haHic In OalM ab Ipsia conceuis, (said) that ht had a home in Gaul 

(nhich had been) granitd him by the Gauls Ihemselves; B. G. t, 44, 2. 

4. The Antecedent Noim is sometimes repeated, for greater distinct- 
ness, in the Relative Clause. 

ultra euin locum, qu5 in VxA German! cSnsideraiit, beyond the place in 
which (place) the Germans had encamped; B, G. i, 49, i. 

5. The Relative Clause often precedes its Antecedent So espe- 
cially the Rhetorical Determinative Clause (BSO, a, a. 3). 

quBa feirt trucidSri oportebat, o6b nSudum vBce rulneril, / do not yet 
■wound with a word the men who ought to be slain with the sword 
(what men . . . , those . . . ) ; Cat i, 4, 9. 

a. English idiom does not tolerate this order in prose. 

6. When the Relative Clause precedes the clause containing the 
Antecedent, the principal Noun is generally attached to the Relative 

and takes its case. _^ 
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implOiiia dCbetia tit qnam nrbem pnldieniiiuun esse yolneniiit, hanc 
(■Efondant, it is your duty lo implore (the gods) that, since they 
have chosen to make this city the fairest in the taorld, thty will 
defend it; Cat. 2, 13, 29. (For the translation, see a, just above.) 

7. The Relative Clause frequently attracts into itself an Adjective 
belonging to the Antecedent, especially if that Adjective Is a Superlative. 
cOnsiliis pire, quae nunc pulcheiriina Naotea dat, follow the admirable 

plans which Nautes how proposes (follow the plans which, — 
admirable they are, — Nautes proposes) ; Aen. jj 728. 

8. Latin often uses a Relative Pronoun where English would use a 
Determinative or Personal Pronoun introduced by and, but, etc. 

quae cum ita sint, and since this is soj Cat 1, 5, 10. 

9. More frequently than in English, the relative belongs in government 
to a clause Subordinate to that which it really introduces. 
nOnpo^tna Us artibns qoas qu tenent imdlti appBli»at<iS,natfnisAedin those 

accomplishments the possessors ef which are called learned ; Fin. 1, 
7, 26 (those who possess which ; similarly cui qui pireat, Sen. i, 2). 

10. More frequendy than in English, a Relative Adverb of place is 
used, instead of a Relative Pronoun, to refer to a Personal Antecedent, 
is unde te audiase dicis, the man from whom you say you heard it (the 

man whence) ; De Or. 2, 70, 285. 



Expression (or Omission) of the Subject 
285. Since the termination of the Finite Verb shows its Person and 

Number (e.g. amO, I love; stBAa,you love; amant, they love), the Subject 

does not need to be expressed, except for emphasis or contrast, or to 

prevent ambiguity (cf, 887). 

Subject omitted : abiit, he has gone away; Cat. 2, 1, 1. 

Subject expressed for emphasis or contrast: tarn ille apnd n3a servit 
qnam ego nunc apud te sern5, he is a slave in our country just as 
I am now a slave in yours; CapL 312. 

Subject expressed to avoid ambiguity .■ Q. Laberina Mnia, tribMos mHi- 
tnm, Inteificitur. nii plnribna submiasis cohortibus repellantur, Quin- 
tus Laberius Durus, a miliiary tribune, is killed. They (i.e. the 
enemy) are driven off by the sending of a number of cohorts to 
the rescue; B. G. 5, 15. 5- .- , 
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Indefinite Subject 

286. The First and Third Persons Plural, and the Second Person 
Singular Indefinite are used, as in English, to express an Indefinite 
Subject J ("we," "they," or "you" in the sense of "any one"). 
foittuutSnun memoraiit insnlSa, tkey tell of the islands of the blessed 

(men teU) ; Trin, 549. 
datuT isnia, tametai ab inimicJi petis, fire is given you, even if you ask 
it of an enemy ("you" is anybody); Trin. 679. 

Impersonal Verbs 

287. Some Verbs are used in the Third Singular without a Subject, 
either expressed or understood, and are accordingly called Impersonal. 

These Verbs express operations of nature, or mental distress, or acts 
considered merely as suck, without reference to the performer. 
iam adveapeiiscit, it is getting dark now; And. 581. 
eiua m! miseiet, I pity him (it makes me pitiful of him) ; Ph. 18S. 
pugnatam est acilter, there was a fierce fight j B. G. 3, zi, 1. 

a. The name Impersonal is also conveniently applied to verln that have an 
Intinitive or a Clause (or Subject, as \a^s.tii^t itiiAt,^! U a pleaiure Ic plaf 
the madman: Cirm. 3, 19, iS. 

VOICE 

288. I. The Active Voice represents the Subject of the 
Verb as acting or being. 

HelvStu legiHis mittnnt, the Helvetians send ambassadors ; B. G. I, 7, 3. 
eraut omnlnO itinera duo, there were in all but two "waysj B. G. i , 6, I . 

2. The Passive Voice represents the Subject as acted upon. 
mittttai C. Arplneina, Gaius Arpineius is sent; B. G. 5, z?, i. 

3. Reflexive Use of the Passive." The Passive Voice is sometimes 
used, especially in poetry, in a reflexive sense, to express an act as done 
by the actor to or for himself. 

ad apecticulam onuiiB effunduntm, al! peur out to lee the sh&w ; Liv. 39,49,8. 

(Cf. Biai multitDdS eBodit, the trovid poured itself out ; B, C. z, 7, 3.) 
mnerta InSterOM pslle, I cover my shoulders with a skin ; Aen. z, 721. 

1 Often tailed " Middle Voice," as in Greek. , . 

_ L.oogic 
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a. Ad Actdra verb that can be used reflexlvely In a. Passive Finite form can also bs 
used reflenlTely in tha Present Active Participle. Compare eiercentar, eardu ifhti»- 
sehes), Tuac, 2, 33, 56, with eiereentibUB, exircismg, De Or, 2, 71, 287. 

*. The Deponent Verba (180) were originally Reflejuve. Thus tSbcot, eaS (origi- 
nally,/«-i mysilf). 

TRAHSITIVE add UTTRANSinrB VERBS 

289. A TtaneitiTe Verb is one that expresses an action 
immediately directed upon some person or thing {"transitive " 

—passing over upon). That upon which the action is 
immediately directed is called the Direct Object (390). 

Caesar eina dextiam prEndit, Caesar took his hand; B. G. I, 2o, 5. 
a, AbaoIatB Use. A Transitive Verb may be uaed viithout an Object, to 
cepresent the mere action, without reference to that upon which it Is directed. 
Tioa i^a aA-ve'Om, I should ^ftr to plough : Merc. 3;6. 

y Similarly, verbs governing other cases than the Accu^tive may be uaed 
AbMlstel;. Thus luaciueiidl tempus etlt, then will ie a time for bting 
eHgry; Ijv. 33,29,2; itK!iasilci.-Ba&,for ike purpose of eating: SalLCat. 13,3. 

290. An IntransitiTe Verb is one that expresses an act or 
state ftot immediately directed upon any person or thing. 

^■jiei'&ffcb, I live and reign/ Ep. i, 10, 8. 

a. Intransitive Verbs, generally speaking, have no Passive. But 

1) An Intransitive Verb may be used impersonally in the Passive. 
diO pngnitum sat, there loas a long fight (it was fought long); B. G. t, 26, i. 

2) A few Intransitive Verba may be used with a Subject of Kindred 
Meaning. 

iUa (pngna) quae cum iSge eat pngnita, the battle ■which was fought with 
the iiHg; Mur. 16, 34. 

3) Verbs generally Intransitive are occasionally used in the Future 
Passive Participle with true Passive meaning. 

laetanduffl magla qnam dolendom putt cSsum tanm, / think your fate is 
rather to be rejoiced al than grieved over ; Sail. lug. 14, 22. 

4) A few Perfect Passive Participles from Intransitive Verbs may be 
used with Active meaning ; thus iiiTatus, having sworn, cEnitna, having 
dined, ptfasuB, having breakfasted, pStna, having drunk. 

LfiCDllUR iflrStaa dixit, Lutullus, having taken the oath, said ; Mil. 27, 73. 

5) Coepi and diaiuS with Infinitives of true Passive meaning are 
generally themselves made Passive in form, 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOglf 
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Miianis cSaaulitas tempUil Meptas est, Milo'i candidature /or the cetuulihip 
began to be assailed; MU. 13, 34. (But vidBri eoepit, began to seem, in 
Verr. 1, 50, 132, since Tldiii has not true passive meaning here.) 

Note 1. A verb may of course be Active, yet not be Transitive. Thus 
rignat, reigns, is Active, because it expresses activity ; but it ia not Transitive, 
because tbe activity is not represented as immediately directed upon 3. person or 
tiling. We cannot say, for example, "the king reigns his subiecls." 

Note 2. Yet the poets sometimes /»« tht meanings of Intranutive verbs, 
and use them in the Passive. 

teua rieniU LynucS, a land reigned n>ir tj Lycurgus ; Aen. 3, 13. 

Voice-Meanings of Deponent and Semi-Deponent Veres 

291. Deponent and Semi-Deponent Verbs (160, 161) are 
active in meaning, except in the Future Passive Participle. 

a. Accordingly, Transitive Deponents and Semi-Deponents have three 
Participles of active meaning, and one of passive. Thus : 

admiliiiB, admiring admiiatna, having admired 

admirStfiina, about to admire admiiandus, to be admired 

b. Jntransiti-ue Deponents and Semi- Deponents of course lack a true 

Future Passive Participle. Thus profldscens, piofectus, profectama, . 

But such Verbs may have a Gerund, and they may also have an imper- 
sonal Future Passive Participle. Thus ad proficiacendum, _/£>/■ departing; 
B. G. I, 3, I ; ei profldscendnm est, he must depart; Fin. 3, 22, 73. 

(. For Futute Passive Participles like laetandua, lo be refoicsd at, see 890, a, 3). 
d. The Perfect Passive Participle oF Deponents and Semi-Deponents is sometimes 
used with a true passive force.' 

pactam diem, a date agreed ufon ; Cat. i, 9, ^^. 

adept! llberUte, after Jreedim had been mm ; Sail. Cat. 7, 3. 

Subject of the Passive Voice 

292. The Subject of the Passive Voice corresponds to the Direct 
Object (390) of the Active. Thus Dick struck Tom (Active Voice) 
becomes in the Passive Tom was struck by Dick. 

a. Verba that do not tade an Accusative Object (390) in the Active Voice are regu- 
larly used only impersanally (287) in the Passive, with the same cases as in the Active, 
nt hostibnB nocirGtur, thai harm might be doni to the enemy ; B. G. 5, 19, 3. Compare 

nocf le alteil, under 362, 1. 
nnmargiimenUsiitendnm? mtistom mate use o/argumints? Verr.4,6,11. Compare4S9. 

*. Yet Passives are sometimes formed from such verba. Thusi:rSdlt«,fe/«w</, Aen.i, 
247; persuians est, ij/irjKaa!irrf,Caecin.ap.Fam. 6,712 ; invideot, I am envied, A. ¥.^6. 

"" """ "^ ~^ "(e.g. 
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IQ3- Introductory. As explained in 124, 136, many Advecbs are simpi; stereo- 
-■' ' z. partim (oj rigardsa fart), partly (old Act of Respect, 388), 



c.bylhis-a>ayl.hS^f>i Route, 498), t(io, in /ru/t (Abl. of Kespect, 441),mado (with 
meaaure, exactly), /urf (Abl. of Manner, 448), mif— ' ■---■■ 
Ablative, 126, i). A few ate made up of Prepositioi 



tt (Abl. of Manner, 44E), miseii, i 
degree), 'very.' Cf. 217, + 

394. Adverbs express ideas of manner, degree, place, time, etc. 
Thus ita, so or so much, ibi, there, torn, then. 

295. Adverbs modify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs 
(or Adverbial Phrases). 

ita exerdtnin badncit, in this way ke takes the army across ; B. G. 1, 13, 1. 

qnartam feiE psitem, about a fourth part ; B. G. 1, 12, 2. 

minns facile, less easily; B. G. i, 2, 4. 

paene in cfinapectn, almost within sight; B. G. i, 1 1, 3. 

a. Adverbs of number or degree may also, through brevity of expression, seem to 
modify Nouns, 

blB aai eSniBlls, twice consuls togitkcr (= who bad twice been consuls together); Am. i, 139. 
h. In poetry and later pTOK, other Adverbs sometimes modify Tioarawtf lying action. 
pepolBm lite rtjflm, apeofU monarch {— caling) far and ti/iiU; Aen, 1,21. 
hand dabll victor, ityond doubt a viilor (= victorious) ; Sail. lug. 10a, 1. 
c. A few Adverbs are freely used in the sense of Adjeclives, espe- 
cially ita, uc, satis, bene, male. 

Hat)dta.1iBMmtM.tiaAtaT,wAich he thought to it lugidenl; E.G. 4,22, 6. 
dc anm, that 't thi way I am (that 's the kind of man) ; Ph. 5Z7. 

REOATIVE ADVERBS 

296. I. The Sentence- Negative for the ideas of Command, Will, or 
Wish is ni, not; or, if the negative is also a connective, nSre or neo, 
and not, nor. 

a. H8 and nSre (nen) also become Conjunctions. See, e.g., SOS, 2, 3. 
2. The Sentence-Negative for Statements or corresponding Ques- 
tions is n5n, not; or, if also a connective, neqne, and not, nor. 
a. For further details with regard to the negatives, see U4. 

297. Haud (tiaut, Lau) negatives a single word. In Ciceronian use, it 
is employed sparingly, — mosdy to modify Adjectives and Adverbs 
expressing Quantity, Kind, or Manner. 

band mediociis yir, no vrdinnry man; Rep. Z, 31, 55. 
hand facile, no/ Mj/Zj- ; Rep. 1,3.6. 



<. Baid is also used with a few Verbs, as »ciB (B. 0. 5, 54, s), anWtS (Rep- 
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98. I. Instead of dicO nSn, I say that . . . not, negS is preferred 
tiBgiivl mS BMe fBCtfimm, / said I would not (se) act ; Cat. 3, 3, 7. 
. In general, two negatives make an affirmative, 

TidMt alxBBe nSn nEmlnam, I see that same one is absent ; Cat. 4, 5, lo. 
a. But after 1 sweeping negative, the negatives Bi . . . qnUem, neqae 
. . . MqDe, or nlT« . . . nlve simply add empliasis. 

U mnm nS miniini qaidem lE oftendi, / Hfter fended him, not even 



299. When the phrase ndn modo (or nSn sSlnm) . . . Bed ni . . . 
qnidein is used in a sentence containing but a single verb, the second 
negative is felt throughout the whole (not only not . . . but not even). 
tilia vlt nSo modo facere, sed oi cogitSra qiiidem qnkqiiun aadibit, qood nSu 

aodeat piaedlcin, such a man ■mill not only not venture to do a thing he 
dare not speak of , but will net even dare to think of it ; Oif. 3, 19, 77. 

COHPARISOIT OF ADVERBS 

300. The Comparative and Superlative degrees of Adverbs correspond 
in meaning to those of Adjectives (341). Thus facile, easily; faciliua, 
more easily or rather easily; facUlimS, most easily or very easily; tbI 
faciUimi, very easily indeed; qnam fociUime, as easily as possible. 

301. Two ComparatiTes. When an act is said to be done in one 
way rather than in another (English with more . . . than .... rather 
. . . than . . .), both Adverbs regularly take the same form (cf. 34S). 

libentiaB qunm TSrinB, with more readiness than truth ; MU. ig, 78. 

magis honeati quam Tttt, rather in compliment than truthfully ; Plane. 1 5, 37. 

Forces of Certain Important Adverbs 

302. 1. Qoidem, to be sure, indeed, at any rate (postpositive'), is 
a particle of emphasis, generally expressing either a moderate conces- 
sion or a moderate claim. It is often followed by sed, antem, etc. 
dicitni qaidam I Cotti; aad . . - , Cotta does say so, to be jure ; but . . .; Div. i, 

5, 8. (Moderate Conces^on.) 
nlhl qnidem ilia cratiaslma visa aunt aigBmenta, to me, at any rate, these things 
seemed indubitable proofs ; Cat. 3, 5, 13. (Moderate Claim.) 
a. For quidem (and eqaidcm) with pronouns, see 307, a. 

2. Btiam and et,* even, also (regularly prepositive'), are used as 

strengthening particles. 

1 1.e. put immediately after the word on which the particle bears. 

* The same words as the Conjunctions etlam and et, bul used Adverbially. 

» I.e. put immediately before the word on which the particle hears. 

.oogic 
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Qnoqne, alto, too (postpositive), expresses mere addition. 

t^Hm iai taLtanA t'^, niiB al the laii ibb 0/ Aopi ; B. G. 1, 37,3. 

TSnun et «1U moltl, bul also many others ; Rose. Am. 33, 94. 

hMC qnogne wtli (mb aadfliit), this reason, too, {impcUid lAim) ; B, G. 2, 10, 5. 

a. Etiom modifying a phrase containing no ptepasilion is generally placed tnn'ife 
that phrase. Thus noitii ctlaM memoiU, nwi itif^in our numnr^' ; B,G.3,4,7. 

j. St in the sense of stiam is not used by Caesar. 

c. The bter writers use eUam (or et) and qnoqne with lesa careful distinction, 

3. PnmS and piimnm should be carefully distinguished. With pnmS, 
at first, the idea of time is more important ; with ■^'osiiaia, firstly, the idea 
of logical order. 

These Adverbs often begin a series (more or less complete). Ttius : 
'primi(=p(lnciplS),iu;/rM/,ii/Mf ^jnV primnin, firstly, in the first plate, 
ning, daindB (inde) or poatei, later, deinda (ind«) or poatei, secondly, 

torn, then, etc., (oatiSmi or denlqae, tom, then, etc., poatrSmS or dSniqne, 

finally. lastly. 

ills piimo negiTit ; post anteiii fllqnuitB aniiEiit, qn&ealvlt . . . , at first he 

denied; a little later, hmaever, he rose and asked; CaL 3, 5, 11. 
Id aliquot di caoBis accidetat, pnmum, quod . . . , turn etiam qaod . . . ; accfidibat 
quod - - , , this had come about through several reasons ; first, because , . . ; 
then also because ■ . ■ ; further because . ■ . ; B. G. 3, 1, z. 

a. The feeling of logical order sometimes prevails, even where the idea of order 
in time is also present. Thus (limam Antioclilae, nam Ibi nitua wt, . . . ; poat 
in eiteiia Aaiae partlbaa . . . , first at Antiach, for this was his birthplace . . . ; 
then IB (** rest of Asia , . , / Arch. 3, 4. 

4. None, no-w, deals with a single point of time, without reference K) 
any other. Thus nimc adest, he is no-w present. 

a. After a Condition Contrary to Fact (SSI), nnnc means as it is. 

5. lam, by this time, already, contrasts a time with a preceding one. 
Thus lam aderat, he was by this lime present (had not been before) ; 
iaro adest, he is fy this time present (has not been before) ; iam adeiit 
(Aen. 2, 662), he will soon be present (is not now). 

With negatives, iam means no longer (by this time, not). 

With the Imperfect, iam may suggest the beginning of an act or 
state. Thus quod iam inciidibile TidelMtur, which vias beginning to 
seem incredible; Pomp. 14, 41. 

6. Potins, preferably, rather, and potissimnm, in preference to all 
other persons or things, express the idea of selection. 

Si potisBimom oatendam, qui . . . , I shall display it to those before 
all others, who . . .j Pomp, i, 2. 
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7. AdeS, eO, and tarn express degree, it* and dc Miifffwr, occasionally 
degree. (For other Correlatives, see 144.) 

8. HB, surely, should be carefully distinguished from ni, not, Usf. 

ni illl Teliementer errant, surely they are grievously in error j Cat j, 3, 6. 

PRBPOSITIOMS 

303. Prepositions define the relation of a Substantive to 
another word. 

ViKt -^z ■^^iTmAaaL, a journey through the province ; B. G. i, 14,3. 

a. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, modifying, not the Noun, 
which at a later time they seemed to govern, but a Verb or Adjectivs. 
At this period, all case-relations were expressed by the bare Case alone. 
Thus a sentence like poitl ab lit would have been used to express the 
KAifA.fro'n the gate, he vjent away. But such 3 combination suggested a 
relation between the Noun and the Verb (he went away from the gate). 
In consequence, the Adverb came to be placed before the Noun, whence 
the name Preposition ("placed in front"). 

b. In certaia comlnnitions, the Adverb lenuiDed pennanently attached to the Verb, 
as in inleit, bring-in. In others, it remained with the Verb, even when repeated (as 
Preposition) with the Noun, as in I porti abllt, ki wini-away from the gale. It is 
customary and convenient to caJI such Verbs frtfesilional iomfouuds. 

c. Certain words eah be used either as Prepositions or as Adverbs. So especially 
«Dte, aavereua, did, circnm, drdtet, conttl, post, pope, supoi. 

anus post, a year after (=afteiward by a year); B. G. 4, i, 5. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

304. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses. They are of two main kinds : 

305. I. CoAidinating Conjiinctioiu join words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses of equal rank and essentially similar nature. -- 
nSbilisslmna et ditiaaimns, the noblest and the richest man j B. G. i, 2, i. 
cGnsnlem inteifecerat et eim wiercitnm snb iDgnm miaeiat, had killed the 

consul and sent his army under the yoke j B. G. i, iz, 5. 
a. AsTodeton, or "want of connective." The same effect of joining 
is often produced still more sharply by using no cotmective at all. 

fiiKOB. sitini, famem fane potent, he could bear cold, thirst, hunger ; Cat 3. 7, 16. 
■«Il2tli8 bMC intellesil^ conaul vidst, the senate knavii all this, the consul sees it; 
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Note, In cerCun coniniDn phrases the conjuDction is habitually omitted. 
Thus lnii>iter OptimuB BUiiinuB, cf . Cat. 3, 9, 3 1 ; volEna piopitjni, Liv. i, 
16, 3; vnltia inbitiane, cf. Liv. i, 46, i. So generally with the names of 
CDU»gues, unless a single name only is given tai each. Thus L. Plstne A. 
Qatunia cenanlibus, B. G. i, 6, 4 ; but LcpldG et TnUa cSnsallbDi, Cat. i, 6, 1%. 

1 1. S&bordinating ConjonctioDS join a dependent clause to the sentence 
or clause upon which it depends. 

cnm qnoereiet, vie lepeiilbat, wAen he inquired, he learned the fol- 
lowing; B. G. 2, 4, I. 

COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS IN DETAIL 

306. Coordinating Conjunctions fall under four classes, 
according as they express Union (Copulative Conjunctions), 
Separation (Disjunctive Conjunctions), Opposition (Adversa- 
tive Conjunctions), or Inference (Inferential Conjunctions). 

L COPULATIVE COBJDVCTIORS : Ot, -qii«, atqae, ao, neque, nBTO 

307. I . Et expresses simple connection (examples in 306, I.) ; white 
-qne expresses closer connection, — often one which exists in the nature 
of things. 

mnltitndli perdltOmm hominnm latrBnnniqiie, a multitude of desperadoes 

and brigands : B. G. 3, 17, 4. 
e! legiOni castiisque, this legion andcamp; B. G. 6, 32, 6. 

a. But i. natural connection is often left unexpressed, as in impe^tta 
ot inopuuntla, encumbered and of^ their guard; B. G. I, 12, 3. 

b. When -que intioduces a word, it is attached to it. Thus oppida vlc5«qne, imms 
andvillagts; B.G.i,a8,j. 

When it inlrodnees a phrase, it is generally attached to the first word of that phrase ; 
but i( that first word is a preposition, the -qn« is generally attached to the second word 
of the phrase. Thus ob elsqae t8>, am/ oh account of that aihimemenls ; B. G. 2, 35,4. 

When it tntioduces a clause, It is generally attached to the first word of that clause, 
and this woid Is generalljr not the verb. Thus, duJUqne Ibl leglSiiEs cSnuiibit, and 
there tnroUs tnjo legions; B. G. i, 10, 3. 

c. When several members are put together la a series, Latin ordinarily uses the 
connective throughout, or not at all. 

toipem at Inflimam «t ibiectim, baa and vcak and downcast; Cat. 4, 10, lo. 
ferflx, vehemiiiB, priSmptni, rough, ardent, guici; Sail. Cat. 43, 4. 

d. Sometimes, however, in Latin as in English, the last two members only are con- 
nected (geoetally by -que, raiely by et). 

pioon, tna^idllitUMii, BtlnB, sOMOnlUtSqBe, feaci, tranpiiliUj, refas4, and 
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2. At<[ue or ac, and also, and indeed, and, likewise expresses close 
connection, — sometimes with stress upon the word which it introdgces. 
E cultQ atqne humlnitata prdvincue, /roM the civiliiation and refinement 

of the Province; B. G. i, i, 3. 
hebeti ingeniS atqne nnllB, of a dull mind, and indeed of none at all; 
Tusc. 5, 15.45- 

a. After words of likeness or difference, atqne or w has the force of ai or 
than. Thus ^ler Idem, it, aequni or aeqni, alius or lOiter, contrt, ^ or pariter, 
Bimllis or Bimlliter, simnL 

QalliSium sadem atiiiie Belelram oppuEnltli est hoee, thi Gallic vray of stmtning 

is tkt same a! Ih^ of tht BilgioHS, as foUoais : B. G. 1,6, 2. 
prBeiacmareor, oc^m-rfiflf ai/rf(j?j-w (in proportion to that, is) ; Cat. 4, 2, 3. 

b. Alius and alitei may also be foUoned by niii, excifl, or qnam, than. 

c. For the choice betvreen the forms atqne and «o, see 3, f, below. 

3. ITeque (nee), and neve (neu), and not, nor, are at the same time 
negatives and connectives. (For the difiEerence between them, see 464.) 

Oi{etoiii mortnns eat ; neque abest auapici5 . . . < Orgetorix died; 
anda suspicion is not lacking . . . y B. G. I, 4, 3. 
a. The idea "and not" is regularly eipressed in Latin (as in the above 
examples) by neqna or Dive, not by et n6n or et nS, Similarly "and none" is 
expressed by nee Gllns, " and nevei " by nee nmqnun ; etc, etc. 
itsistoie neque dtpredui, to ruisl and not big off; B. G. 4, 7, 3. 

*. But et n6n may be used to eipress contrast or emfhasis. 
mantie et dod diacUere, to remain and hot give way; Caecil. 2, ;. 

unjust, and not Io be endured; Pomp, 11,63. 



c. The lorms atqne and neqne are used before either vowels or (less frequently) 
consonants, ac and nee only before consonants (rarely before a guttural, as In ac 
eontrl, B. G. i, 44, 3). But the poets allow themselves moie freedom, 
atqne ea, B. G. i, i, 3 ; atqne pecoce, 4, i, g ; aaqne earn, 3, i, 3 ; neqne pMibna, 

3,12, 1 ; aelawltndlae, 1,13,1; Deolocfi, 7,48, 4. (But oee exaMmft, Aen. 

5,«9.) 

n. DISJtntCTtTE COnjUircnons : aat, Tel, -ve, tfv« (Mn) 
308. I. Aat, or, is used to connect altemadves. These may both be 
possible, or they may be mutually exclusive. 

curdfiaiiaTiitnte ant di ipslua dUigentii diapiiirent? -why (Cxsar asked) 
should they despair of their oivn -valor or of his -vigilance ? B. G. i , 
40, 4. (They might do both.) 
hGrae iii5meiit3 cita mors venit ant Tictlina laeta, in the brief space of 
an hour comes swift death or joyful victory ; Sat I, I, 7. (Only 
one could come in a given case.) _, 
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2. Vel • or -Te (enclitic) is used to connect alternatives between which 
there may be a choice. 

CatiUnam vel EiidmnB vel Emisimos Tel ipsom egredleatem veibis prOso- 
caS Biuniu, -we have turned Catiline out, or, if yon choose, have 
sent him out, or, if you choose, have presented him our compli- 
ments as he went out of his tram accord; Cat. 2, I, i. 

3. Siva or sen, or (originally or if) is used to connect alternatives 
between which there is doubt. 

Sleets UTe imlsaS ex nrbe Catiltni, 'when Catiline had been turned out 
of the city, or sent out; Sull. 5, 17. 

a. Ant, vel, 01 alve ma; introduce a arrrecticn ("or rather," "oi perhaps"). 

Copulative or Disjunctive Conjunctions in Pairs 
309. The following pairs of Conjunctions are in frequent use. 
et . . . et . . . , iati . . . and . ■ . ; Arch. 1, 1. 
Deque (nee) . . . neqne (nee) . ■ ■ , neither . . . nor . . . ; B. G. 2, 22, i. 
et . . ■ neqae (nee) • ■ . i iioth . . . and at the same time not . . . ; Cat. 3, S, 20. 
Deque (nee) ■ ■ . et . . ■ , not , . . and at the same time . . ■ ,' B.G. z, 25, t. 



.ant ... , either . . . 


or ...; B.G. I, 39, 4. 


. TBI . . . either . . . 01 


- . . . ; B. G. .. 19, 5. 


3) . . . tin («ni) . . . 


, vihether . . . or . . . ; B. G. l, li, 6. 


a. -qoe . . . -que . . 


. and -qne . . . etqae <m) are found in Utet Latin. 


<^DereB.quepnbIlcam,i 





■Cqoe M'Sitat, themsilves and their children : Tac. Hist. 3,.6]. 

m. ADVERSATITB COHJUH CTI0II3 : at, aat«m, sed, tamen, vBrO, etc. 
310. I. At, but, yet (regularly first. in its clause), expresses contrast 
or objection. 

quid tE impedlt P MOane maifinim ? At persaepe etiam piirati pemideses 
ciTiB morto maltinmt, what hinders you f The traditions of our 
ancestors'? But even men in private life have often punished 
mischief-making citizens with death ; Cat i , 11, 28. 

a. At, inlyOT &t enlm, but indeed, may introduce Ihe supposed objection of an 
adversary. 
at at popaUtll, but, you -anil say, it is a popular mmtnunt : PhiL 1, 9, 11. 

i. At often merely shifts the scene to another person or place. 
piret Amor dlctl> cirae senetiicis. At Tenne . . . , Cupid edcys his beloved 
parinPs words. But Venus . . . : Aen. i, 6S9. 
1. The form est is sometimes used In legal Latin and in poetry. 

1 An old Imperative of »ol9, meaning ckeou. i ni 1 1 1 1 1 * 
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2. Antem, howiver, on the other hand (postpositive), expresses con- 
tinuation and contrast 

lunc si nostri transireat, hostes esBpectibant ; noitri autem, n ab lUis 
Initinin trinsenndi fieiet, poiiti eiant, the enemy -were -waiting, in case 
our men should cross this (swamp) ; our men, on the other hand, 
•were ready, in case the enemy should start to cross ; B. G. 2, 9, i. 

a, Continua.tive (ntein must sometimes be translated b; nmv, and some- 
times must be left untranslated ; e.g. Rheniu autem, B. G. 4, 10, 3. 

b. ADtem only rarely cxfrtssts addition ("moreovet"). 

3. Atqui, but at any rate, but yet, and yet, is an emphatic at. 
atqui nihil interest, and yet there is no difference; Balb. 10, 26. 

4. Sed, but, and the less common Tinun, but in truth, but, are used 
to modify or contradict a previous statement. They are often accom- 
panied by tamen. 

aetfite iam adfectom, Kd tamen «mcititiODe lObnstum, feeling the effects 
of age already, but nevertheless kept vigorous by exercisej Cat 2, 
9, 20. (ModilicatioD.) 

FeliquGa nOn ez bellO, sed ex tuO icelere, the survivors, not of war, but 
of your •wickedness ; Verr. 3, 54, 126. (Contradiction.) 

a. Ntanuii, iul, resembles wd in meaning (not in Cicero or Caesar as 
a true Conjunction). 

b. Bed and vinim often follow nin, In pairs of phrases. Thus 

nin •ilntn (modo) . . . aed (TEnus), na only . . . iul . . . ; Cat. 3, 10, 14. 

Btiam or qii(M|ne, also, is often added to the sed or Tirum. Thus 
nSn Btlum mnitiili virtus, <ed aliM qnoqne virtEtH ; Pomp. 11, 64. 
S- VirO, in fad, indeed, but, however (postpositive), is used to 
express strong contrast or emphasis. 

mihi viriS ferrene, to me, indeed, he (would seesa) hard of heart; Cal.4,6, 1 2. 
a. Aut«m and viri aie interchangeable, but Tti6 is stronger. 
6. VM is often on the doubtful line between CoDtunction and Adverb. 

6. Tamxni, yet, nevertheless, expresses something as true in spite of a 
previous concession, objection, or difficulty. It may be placed either at 
the beginning of a clause or after the emphatic word. 

vehementlBBtnie portntbitiii, tamen signaDi cognavit, tkeugk greatly dis- 
hirbed. itill he ricognizid the seal; Cat. 3, 5, \Z. 

y. Qoainqnam, etM, and tametai, and yet, however, are sometimes 
used to introduce a modification or objection made by the speaker 
(^Corrective quamqnam, etsi, tametsi). 

quamqnam quid loquoi I and yd why am I talking! Cat. I, 9>,W-.., I,. 
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IV. IHFEREHTIAL CONJDHCnOHS 
ergS, igitnr, itaqu«, quftre, prolude, nam, eii]m 

311. I. Erg&, there/ore, expresses either natural result or logical 
inference. 

2. Igitni, accordingly, there/ore, then (usually postpositive), expresses 
natural result or logical inference, or the resumption of an interrupted 
thought 

3. Itaque (and so), accordingly, introduces an action naturally follow- 
ing from a preceding one, or an example of something stated just before. 

4. QuilS, -wherefore, introduces a consequence. 

5. Pioinde {forth from thai), therefore, and sometimes igitni and 
qiiii§, introduce an inference which is also a command or exhortation. 

pioinde exeant, let than thirifan depart; Cat. Z, 5, li, 

6. Ham and vtas&^for, introduce an explanation of what has preceded, 
a justification of it, or a fuller statement. Bnim is postpositive. 

a. nomqae, for indeed, b stronger than luim, and etenlm, for indeed,^ 
stronger than «niin. (Nate lha.t eteaiin begins the clause, since in it the 
postpositive cdIm has an «t to which to attach itself.) 

i. In nsc enim and Kd enim, eoim has its original sense of indied. 
nee leqnliTlt enlm, nor indetd did he rest : Aen. i, roo. 



SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 

312. These can be understood only in connection with the 
constructions in which they are found, and accordingly will be 
treated under the Uses of the Moods. 

mTERJECTIOMS 

313. Interjections are exclamatory words (i) expressing 
feeling, (2) calling attention to some one or something, or 
(3) calling the attention of a person addressed to the speaker. 

Thusfiorflh! alas/ eccel beheld! 5, O. 

> Originally indeed. ' Originally and indeid. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,C00glf 
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a THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS THROUGH 

CASES, MOODS, AND TENSES 

PRINCIPLES OF GRAHHATICAL EXPRESSION 

314. I. The varying forms of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
tives make, beside other things, what are called Coses ; the 
varying forms of Verbs make, beside other things, what are 
called Hoods and Tenses. 

2. The study of Latin Syntax is in large degree the study of the way 
in which the Romans expressed ideas by Cases, Moods, and Tenses. 

3. A given way of expressing an idea by a Case, a Mood, a Tense, 
etc., is called a Conatnctlon. 

315. Each Case, each Mood, and each Tense probably had 
at one time a single meaning of a simple kind, or a limited 
sphere of closely related meanings.^ 

There took place, however, partly in the parent speech, 
partly in Latin itself, a large growth and change of these 
meanings ; and in Latin literature we find many meanings of 
the Cases, and many meanings of the Moods and Tenses. 

These growths came about mainly in four ways : 

1. Through the FiguratiTe Use of a Case, a Mood, or a Tense. 

Thus pit CRitiii, ii/ere the camf (literal pEac^Idea), but also pii pBtrll, i4 
difmci ofi1«yary (figuratiTK idea). 

2. Through the Asaociation of a new idea with an existing construction. 

Thus the idea of Z>9fni/MM at Esflanation (341) grows up Ihroiigh asioci- 
alion with the Genitive in comlnnations like nimeo poCtae, the name of fgtl 
(originally merely the name which belongs to a psti), 

3. Through the Fusion of two or more constructions into one. (Con- 
structions arising in this way may be called Construelions of Composite 
Origin.) 

Thus three different Kindsof Ablative may express Cause (U4) : the Sepaia- 
tiTe,a3 in our " ill from anxiety " (cf. 444, *), the Sociative, as in "ill with 
anxiety," and the Locative, as in " you take pleasure In my anxiety." There is 
evidence that Latin originally expressed Cause in all three of these ways. But 
^nce the form in the developed language was the Ja«» for all three, there most 
to the Roman feeling have seemed to be merely a lin^ffc (onstniction of Cause. 
' But see, (or a probable or possible exception, footnote, p. S08. 
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4. Through Analogy, i.e. the influence of one or more constnictioas 
upon another resembhng tbem in meaning. 

Thos, since the Abbtive was used with itscoi, fiid, laf. It mig^t occur to 
some one to use the ume aan with epulDi, /<««, — as it did to Virgil In 
Aen. 3, 114 (see 4S9, d). This particuIaT use Is eiceptiona.1 ; but Joaxty 
Jixed uses grew up In just such a. vay. 

AGREEMENT 

316. By Agreement a word is put in the same case, number, 
etc., as a Noun or Pronoun, to show that it belongs with that 
Noun or Pronoun. 

317- There are tkree ways in which an agreeing word may 
be attached to its Noun or Pronoun : 

1. A word may be closely uniUdwith its Noun or Pronoun, 
Words so used are called AttributiTe.^ 

hie vUlcna, this steivard. (Hie is Attributive.) 
Tilicna meiu bonus, hy good steward. (Hem and bonna are Attribu- 
tive.) 

2. A word may be loosely added to its Noun or Pronoun. 
Words so used are called Appositive^ (i.e. put beside). 

tOIciu mens, adiStoi r£ram meaium, my steward, the aid of my 

fortunes. (Adintor is Appositive.) 
nlicnB mens, bono* et impiger, my steward, good and energetic. 

(Bonu9 and impigor are Appositive.) 
tQIciu mens, rEs me&a adi&tins, my steward, AIDING my fortunes. 
(Adiotans is Appositive.) 
a. An Appositive may be defined as a word loosely attached to 
another to exhibit it under some special aspect. Thus Coeaar cSnsul 
means Caesar IN the capacitv of consul, Caesar as consul. 

i. Apposition is, in realitr, a sort of shortenid Predication. Thus tSaeiac cansnl 



> The wotd adhrrint would more enactly describe the relit 

attached have regutarlj' been called Attributive. But tiiere is 
and it is better to use the same word in bath cases. 
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3. A word may be predicated of its Noun or Pronoun 
{see 88B), Words so used are called Predicates, or PRdicative. 
vOicuB mens boons et impiget est, my steward is good and energetic. 

(Est is a Predicate Verb, and bonns and bnpiger are Predicate 

Adjectives.) 
viliciu meus adiotor rimm meirum est, my steward is the aid 0/ my 

fortunes. (Est is a Predicate Verb, and adifitor a Predicate Noun.) 
Tnicns menH m5 Bdiiit&t, my steward AIDS me. (Adiatat is a Predicate.) 
a. A Vtrb can be attached to a Substantive in this way only. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF AGREEMENT 

318. So far as forms exist to make it possible, an Attributive, 
Appositive, or Predicative word agrees in Gender, Number, 
Person, and Case with the word to which it belongs. 

DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

PARTICIPLES, AND PRONOUNS 

I. AOREEHEBT WITH A SUfGLE WORD 

Agreement of Kouns 

319. Nouns agree in Case with the substantives to which 
the)f belong, and, if possible, in Gender and Number also. 

To these substantives they may be either appositive at predicative. 

I. Appositive Noun : 

C. Volusenus, tiibiiniu, Gaius VoluseHus, a tribunes B. G. 3, 5, 2, 
Tolainii, oppidnm Tnacdram, Volsinii, a city of the Etruscans; Plin. 
N. H. 2, 139. (Agreement in gender and number impossible.) 
a. Partitive ^poeltlon. A noun denoting a whole niay be followed by a distributive 
pronoun in apposition, or by two 01 more words in apposition, each denoting a pait. 
qnltqne mis putlmiu mini!, we suffer, each his irwn ifirit; Aen. 6, 743. 
duo rSgJi, ille bellfi hie pice, civititem aniSnmt, two kings buiU uf the 
stale, OHS by-war, the other by peace : Liv. 1,21,6, 

II. Predicative Noun : 

stilna optimus dicendi effector (est), the pen is the best producer of elo- 
quences 15e Or. I, 33, I so. (Notice the Gender of effector.) 

pecnnia est oflectrix mnltixum TOluptatnm, money is the producer of many 
pleasures J Fin. 2, 17, n- (Notice the Gender of effectrlz.) 
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a. On the other hand, a noun may also be made to agree In Gender and 
Number with an Apposilive which \s going to bi used. 
ilUa ODnunm doctrisiium liventilcSa AtUnJa, that initittur of all learning, 

tSeIiui Pecdiila, the almighty Dollar (our lady Money) ; Ep. i, 6, 37. 

i. Most nouns exist in but a single gender-foim, and agreement vdlhaaathcc 
noun in Gender is therefore often impossible. 

c. A BnlstantiTe clause (indicative, subjunctive, or infuiitive) may be used 
as an apposltlve or predicate. See espedally S38 and 697, i, a), t). 

Agieemeat of Adjectives and Participles 

320. Adjectives and Participles agree in Case, Gender, and 
Number with the substantives to which they belong. 

'to'ihe&ts»h&axi\.\vts^tyni.3.y\iiattri6ulive,apf(isitive,orfredicati-ve. 

I. Attributive Adjective or Participle: 

magnam partem, a large part; B. G. 2, ao, z. 
Seta viU, my past lifej Sen. 1 1, 38, 

II. Appositive Adjective or Participle : 

Lficili rftu, DOstnun melidiis utrBque, in the manner of Lucilius, a better 

matt than either of us ; Sat. 2, 1, 29. 
IHTkiacna, CaeBarem complezns, obaeciire coepit, Diviciacus, embracing 

Caesar, began to implore him; B. G. i, 20, i. 

III. Predicative Adjective or Participle : 

Caesai fit ab nbUs certior, Caesar is informed by the Ubii (made more 

cert^n) ; B. G. 6, 10, i, 
Gallia est omnia diviaa In partia tria, Gaul as a whole is divided into 

tkreeparts; B. G. i, i, i. 

Agreement of DeterminatiTe Pronouns 

321. Determinative pronouns agree in Case, in Gender, and 

in Number with the substantives to which they belong. 
To these substantives they may be attributive ox predicative. 

I. Attributive Pronoun ; 

is dies, this day; B. G. 5, 39, 4. eSs rSa, these facts; B. G. 1, 14. i- 

II. Predicative Pronoun : 

haec fuit OiatiS, their address was as foll&ws (was this); B. G. 4, 7, 2. 

".oogle 
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Agnement of Relative Proniniia 

322. Relative Pronounsagreewith their Antecedents (881, ii) 
in Gender and Number, but their Case depends upon their 
relations in the Clauses to which they belong. 

■d earn putem pervEnlt qoM nOndnm flnmen ti&nsierat, came to the pari 
which had not yet crossed the river; B. G. i, i2, 2. (Feminine 
Singular, because referring to earn partem ; Nominative, because 
the Subject of triiuietat) 

dnuda cUentIa, qiiOnim magnnm mimemm habebat, all his clients, of ivhetn 
he kad a great number ; B.G.I,4,2. (Masculine Plural, because 
referring to clientb ; Genitive, because depending upon nnmenim.) 

n. aorbehzht with two or more words ^ 

323. I. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring 
to two or more substantives of the same Gender and Number must agree 
with them in Gender, and may be either of the Number of the nearest, 
or Plural, even if the nearest is Singular. 

Of the Number of the individual substantives : 
yattanietaB9tamnuita» iKtmiam.getlingafavitraWiwiniiand tide, ■B.G.t,23,6. 
(Relative) pifi ■□& clSmentU ac mlssnfitfldlne, quam IpM sb alUs aodlrent, in 
aecerdsnee with his demtncy and genUeness,of-aihich they tkimsilvis heard 
from others ; B. G. 2, 31, 4, 

Of the plural Number : 
angibaut ingentlj t^tlU Tlmin Sicllla Satdloiaqne ImlBMe, the lest (i.e. the less 

of) Sicily and Sardinia troubled the high-spirited man ; Li v. 21, 1, 5. 
(Relative) Cattu et Tltui calamltitem, qo] occidsilnt, the fate efCetta and Titu- 
rius, who fell; B, G. 6, 37, 8. 
2. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring to two 
or more substantives of different Gender or Number, or both, may agree 
with the nearest of them ; otherwise it must be in the Masculine Plural 
if one of the substantives denotes a man, in the Feminine Plural if one 
of them denotes a woman and none of them a man, or in the Neuter 
Plural if all of them denote things. 

Agreeing with the nearest substantive .' 
al£niiin et mannm •nam cngiJMX, acknowle^ed his seal and hand; Cat 3, 5, 1 2. 
(Relative) nostd aSn eidem alaciltate M atadle qoS StI cSnanfitant atSbantOT, 
our men were not showing the same eagerness and seal that they were in the 
habit of showing; B. G. 4, 24, 4. 

if the Relative, which in no wise di£Fer, are included in the statements ti 
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In the Masculine Plural where one substantive <Um>tes a man : 
«x^fitximci»Miafnittm(a\mt),lktiinga'iiilheriiyalJleetseteut; Liv. 21, 50,11. 

In the Neuter Plural where all the subsianti-ues denote things : 
nU It« et Mglitade pennizt* aunt, mAtn anger and grief are united; Sail. lug. 68, l . 
(Relative) Sam «c dlsclplina, quae s nSbls acceplsecnt, the experience and diiei- 
plint vihieh they had gained from us ; B. G. i, 40, 5, 

a. The Neuter Plural may be used even if the substantives are alt Ha>ca- 
line at all Feminine, prmided ihty all denote things. 

Agreement by Form, by Sense, and by Attraction 

324. In Agnement by Form,' a word takes its Gender and Number 
from the/br« of the word or phrase to which it belongs. 

aei ndlla hoatiDiii caasa, six thousand of the enemy were killed ; Liv. z\, 60, 7. 

325. IaA£ieeiiieiitb7Seiue,aword takes its Gender and Number from 
the real meaning of the word or phrase to which it belongs. So from a 
Collective Noun or Adverb, the name of a Country or Town, a Possessive 
Pronoun or Adjective, or a Noun connected with another by cam. Thus r 
magna pare occlai (iiint), a large part were killed ; Sail. lag. 58, 2. 

CUD partita e nSttia timidi aint, paitim i li pSbllcl Sveiu, since same of us are 
timid, and others hostile to the commonwealth ; Phil. 8, II, 32. 

Latlnm Capoaqne raoltaa, Latium and Capua were punished ; Liv. 8, 11, 12. 

noattft, qui lemiiiBlBSfininB, caeds cootentam, satisfied ■aith killing us who had 
stayed behind ; Cat. 1, 3, 7. 

fUiam cnm mlnire fO!3>, accltia AmpMpolim, the daughter ■miih the younger son, 
being summoned to Amphipolis ; liv. 45, z8, II. 

a. A Pronoun referring to the general thought o£ what precedes, 
or follows, is in the Neuter Gender. 

diinim qulndeelm auppUcitiC dicrita eat, qood ante Id tempna acddlt nOlll, a 
thanksgiving of fifteen days was voted, which up to this time had hap- 
pened to Hi) one; B, G. 2,35, 4. Similarly with id quod, B. G. 4, 29, 3. 
quod boDDm, fauatam, fSUxqae ait, QnidtSa, i^gem ciejite. citizens, — may it it 
attended with good, with fortune, and with blessing, — appoint a king ; Liv. 
I, 17, !0. (The Relative refers to what is to follow.) 

Note r. The word rSa {fact, circumstance, etc) may be used, In which 
case the pronoun must agree with it. So quae ria, B. G. 3, 15, 4. 

Note a. Thete ate thus three possible forms in suchacase,— qnod,ldqnod, 
and quae r<«, 

b. Substantive clauses, infinitives used substantively, and quoted 
expressions, are neuter. Examples in fis, 3. 

I Abo called Granunatical Agreement. 
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c. A Neuter Adjective used substantively may be a predicate to a. 
subject of any Gender. 

mfltibile lempsr Kmliui, a wotnan is alinays a fickle thing ; Aen. 4, 569. 

d. With similar feeling, the Romans lilced to use the neuter in general 
expressions, \a'^3.cs of the masculine or feminine. Thusmihite carins nihil 
OMB, (be sure) that nothing ( = no one) is dearer to me than yourself ; Fam . 
14,3,5; quicquidinTaliaumest,ii'Aa/£7'^r(= whoever) tia/^ai',* Aen. 5, 716. 

326. In Agreement by Attraction, a word takes its Gender 
and Number from some word closely connected with the one 
to which it really belongs. Thus : 

1. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun may be attracted into the 
Gender and Number of an Appositiye or Predicate. 

Carintbnm paties vestri, totina Giaedae IQmen, szatiiictum ease rolDitnnt, ^'our 
ancestor! chose that Corinth, the light of the whole Greek world, should be 
extinguished ; Pomp. 5. 11. (Eiatincttun is attracted by lamen.) 

idem velle atqua nolle, ea amlcitia eat, to have the same desire and the same aver- 
sion, that is friendship ; Sail. Cat. 20, 4. (Ea is attracted hy amicltia.) 

(Relative) omDlB Belgas, qiuin tertlBin eaaa Golliae partem dizeiimas, coniQiaie, 
thai all the Belgians, who {which) toe have said are a third part of Caul, 
were conspiring ; B. G. 2, i, i. 

2. For Attraction of a Predicate into the Dative aiter licet esse, etc., 
// is permitted (to a man) to be ... , see S85, c. 

3. A word denoting a Name may be attracted by a Dative depetkding 
upon nomen est (ST4), ndmeo d6 (36S), etc. 

nomsn AictQiS est mihi, my name is Arcluras ; Rnd. 5. 
a. Otherwise the Appositive constructioji Is regularly used with aSmeD eat 
{not the Explanatoiy Genitive) ; thus Troia hnlc lectl nCmec eat, Liv. 1, i, 5. 

4. Rarely, the Relative is attracted into the Case of its Antecedent 
quibDB qnlaqae poterat fiUtia, picking up what each could ( = ija SUtls qnlbua 

qoisqne poterat, in place of ils EUtia quae, etc.) ; liv. i, 29, 4. 
S- In poetry, the Noun is sometimes put before the Relative and 
attracted into its Case. 
Dibem qnamstatnfl veatra eat, the city -which I build, 'tis yours ; Aen. i, 573. 

327. The Romans avoided putting an Appositive word directly before 
a Relative, preferring to attach it to the Relative itself. 

tanta tianquillitaB eiatitit, at bB ex loco moviie non poaaent; quae qnidem rea 
maximi fuit opportQna, so great a calm arose that they could not stir 
from the place ; a cirmmslance vihieh (which circumstance) vias mast 
fortunate; B.G.3, 15,3. 

DiailipdbyCjOOgle 
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DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR VERBS 
I. AGREEH£ITT WITH A SmGLE SUBJECT 

328. I. A Finite Verb (1*8) agrees with its Subject in 
Ntwtber and Person. 

telinqnibitor liaa via, one road remained ; B. G. i, 9, i. 
ei»at ttinera duo, there were two ways; B. G. i, 6, I. 

a. When the subject is a Relative, the verb follows the Person of the 
Antecedent. 

■dsnm qui f{d, hen am I, who did it ; Aen. 9, 427. 

2. If a verb-form contains a Participle, this Participle must 
agree with the Subject in Case, in Gender, and in Number. 
M rSs Mt inflntUta, the affair was made known; B. G. I, 4, I. 
its HelTitiSB Institiitte use, (answered) that the Helvetians had been so 
trained; B. G. 1, 14, 7. 

n. A6REEKE1TT WITH TWO OB MORE SUBJECTS 

329. A Verb may have two or more words for its Subject, and these 
may be of different Persons, Genders, or Numbers. The usage in such 
cases is as follows : 

1. Where the Subjects are of different persons, the First Person is 
preferred to the other two, and the Second 'Person to the Third. 

d tfl at Tnllia valitU, ega et nilTlHBlniiu Cicori Talimas, if you and Tullia 
an well, my dear hoy and I are well ; Fam. 14, 5, I. 

2. When a Verb belongs to two or more words, it may either agree 
with the nearest of them, or be put in the Plural. 

Orgetoiigla fllla atqoe finni h fDlii captaf eat, the daughter of Orgeterix 
and one if his sons mere taken prisoners ; B, G. I, ad, 4. 

nbl Tltudiu atqne AaiDBCDleiDS cSniMetsiit, Tiihirt Tilurius and Aurun- 
culiius had established thtmselvei ; B, G. 6, 32, 4. 

3. When a Verb belongs to several Subjects connected by aot, 
aut . . . aut . . . , or nee . . . nee . . . , it may be in either the 
Singular or the Plural. 

Deque pCa neqne mine eoom effldnm facit, neither foot nor mind does its 

duly ; Eun. 729. 
haec al neqne ego Deque tS Hclmna, if neither you nor I did it ; Ad. tiK. 
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Agreement of Verbs by Form, by Sense, and by Attraction 

330. In Agraement by Fonn, a Verb Ukes its Number iiom thtform 
oi the word to nhich it belongs. 

put Itapet diiuilll,a/ar/ (is) are amaud at the gift ; Aen. z, 31. 

331. Id Agreement by Sense, a Verb takes its Number from 'tbe 
real meaning, not the/or>n, of its Subject. This takes place as follows : 

1 . A Verb agreeing with a Colhctive Noun may be in the Plural. 
para milem mbaatar, a part admire the mighty bulk; Aen. z, 31. Clvititl 

peranislt at ezlrsnt, persuadtd thi state ti> ge out ; B. G. t, z, I. 

2. A Verb agreeing with qoiaqne, aterqne, etc., may be in the Plural. 
nteique eSium ezercitnm Sdncnnt, each of them leads out kis army; 

B. C. 3, 30, 3. 

a. For the more common PartitiTe Apposition, see S19, 1, a. 

3. A Verb agreeing with two or more Subjects which make one eom- 
poundidea may be in the Singular. 

latii iidSqns agmlnla alitei si haMbat, the plan and arrangtment sf the line of 
march tBat different; B. G. s, 19, I. 

4. A Verb agreeing with a Subject attached to another word by cum 
may be in the Plural. 

Lantnlni, com ceteris qnl pdndpis conlSrStlSEus siant, dtnatltnerant . . . , Ltniulm, 
viith the other leadm cf the cunspiracy, had determined ; Sail. Cat. 43, 1. 

332. In AEiMment by Atttaction, a Verb may take its Number, not 
from the Subject, but from an Appiositive or Predicate which stands 
between it and the Subject. 

plctfirti mnm qnisqoe opua i vulgi cSndderiii -mill, painters want each his mm 

viork ts be examinid by the public ; 0£f. 1, 41, 147. 
■matitlam Iiae amSila intagrltio eat, lovers' tiffs are love's renewal; And. 555. 

LEADING IDEA SOT IH THE PSntCIPAL NOOK 

333. The leading idea of a phrase may be carried, not by 
the grammatically leading Noun, but by an Adjective, Parti- 
ciple, Pronoun, or Noun in agreement with it. (See also eo«.) 
post mbem condltam, afler the founding of the ciiyj Cat 4, 7, 14. 
ante Veirem pimetGrem, before the praetorship of Verres; Verr. 3,6, 15, 
tvKbXii^iA hiit!^, rejoicing in the guidance of Achates ; Aen. 1,696. 

a. The usage is common in Cicero, but still more frequent later. 

".oogle 
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REMAINING TTSES OF THE CASES 

334. General Introduction, i. The euliest Ideas expressed bf the cases (as 
liese are represented in Latin) were prohably as follows : 

ly the Nominatwe, tkt Nami. 

' " Genitive, that which Pas sesm ; ox aWhoU.efiehich a Partanlyis i^idedX 

' •' Dative, DirMhn. 

' " AccusaUve, Ccnlaa 01 Neanuss. 

' " Vocative, Address. 

( Stfaratum. 
' " Ablative, I. Associalion. 

possessed by the parent 
Jatire (generally called, 
e. Accompaniment), and 
III. the Locative, eipressinK "■' "'— "'•- — 

3. It is obvious that these three ciaes of the parent speech originally expressed, 01 
involved, j/a«-idea3 : the Ablative that of motion from some place, the Locative that 
of b^g in some place, the Sociative that of being ivUh something (necessarily in some 
place). The two other common and atriiing space-ideas, namely that of Direction toward 
something, and that of Contact or Nearness, must have been expressed by two out of the 
remaining cases ; and the actual uses of the Dative and the Accusative make it probable 
that these were lESpectively the two. 

4. All space-ideas were originally expressed by bare cases ; for Prepositions were of 
comparatively late origin (see l2b -, 303, a). 

Compare English from Hu cnmf and from i^eilioK, IN tht tamf and IN haiit. 

THE NOMINATIVE 
Subject of a. Finite Verb 

335. The Subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative, 
hie tamelt vivit, still this man li-ves; Cat 1 , 1 , 2. 

fnterfectna est C. Gracchus, Gaius Gracchus was kilUdj Cat, 1,2,4. 

a. The Subject is sometimes a Substantive Clause or an Infinitive 
(S3S, EST, I, a). 

b. A Nominative is frequently used without a Verb, to present a. 
person or thing simply as doing, sufFering, or being, without telling 
ivAat he or it does, suffers, or is. 

ta P:daiont, in ami itAM, Priam ; Aen. 1,461. 

CUmoi inde concniBuaqu* popull, tieit a shouting and a rusAitig togitkir of 
the people; liv. i, 41, I. 

c. The Subject of the Historical Infimtiiie is likewise put in the 
Nominative. (Examples under S9S,) 
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336. The Nominative is also used : 

I. As an Appositive. See 317, 3, and 310. 
z. As a Predicate. See 817, 3, and 319. 

3. In Exclamations. See 399, a. 

4. In place of the Vocative. See 401. 
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THE GENITIVE 

337. The Latin Genitive expresses three general classes 
of ideas : 

I. Possession. 
II. The Whole, of Which a Part is affecUd. 
III. Various ideas, in constructions of Composite 
Origin {Fusion). 



338. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Genitive 

Genitive of Possession or Connection, directly attached (889) 
Possessive Genitive in Predicate (Genitive of Possession, Dutv. > 

etc.; 340) 
Derivatives froni Genitive of Possesion, directly atUcbed: 
ExpUnatory Genitive (341) 1 
Genitive of the Chaige <342) ' 
Genitive of the Penalty or Fine (348) 1 
Subjective Genitive (844) 
Genitive with i»ert and Istetest (346) 

True Genitive of the Whole (846) 
Genitive of Plenty or Want (347) 
Poetic Genitive of Separation (848) 
Genitive of Material or Composition (349) 
Genitive of ttie Object, with Verbs : 

with obliviscor, memini, icmlniscor (3fi0) 
" adnionaE, commoneB, commanefaeio (3S1) 
" mlseiet,p«eiiitet,plEet,pailct,taedet; mluieoi, 
" potior (363) 

(Objective Genitive and Genitive of Application (354) 
Descriptive Genitive (886) 
Genitive of Value or Price (366) 
Genitive with Neuter Plural Adjectives p67) 



Composite 
Otfgln 



1 In this table and those that follow 
means that it la derived from the^rji 
Thus (under 1} from the Posses^ve C^ 
the latter, the Genitive of the Charge ; 



onslruction above standing faHkir to the left. 
ive IS derived the Explanatory Genitive ; from 
d from the last, the t^euitive id the Penalty. 
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L TEE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE: AND ITS DERIVATITE8 
Poaseseive Genitive in Direct Attachment 
339. Possession or Connection may be expressed by a Geni- 
tive attached to a Noun, 

serriJ acciisitSria, a slave belonging to (of) the accuser; Mil. 22, S9- 
difflcnltatiB belli, difficulties connected with the ■warj Leg. Agr. 2, 30, 83. 

a. As in English, the possessive pronoun of the first or second person 
or of the reflexive is regularly preferred to the Genitive of the personal 
pronoun ; umilarly, alienos to the Genitive of alius. 

nuHim W't™, my ton ; Cat. 4, il, 23. 

aUinli praeeiptil, the teaekings of othert ; Pomp. lo, zS. 

b. When used with a possessive pronoun, ipse, sSlna, udqs, omnia, and 
sometimes other words, agree with the implied Genitive. 

noatrt anmlam flitQ, the tears of us all; Mil. 34, 92. 

VMtiaa tpaSnun Tirtfiti, your own valor ; liv. 1 , z8, 4. 

tnnm (tadlnm adnlBBcentii, ^0»r teat as a yeulh ; Fam. ij, 13, i. 

aodam ITjnupIi&ntm, the temple of the Nymphi ; Mil. :;, 73. 

Enim patar, whose father {the father of whom); B. G. i, 3, 4. 

BinieoB popnll ^rmis^, friends of the Reman people ; B. G. i, 35,4. 

c. Certain adjectives meaning like, common, connected, or the opposite, 
may take either the Dative of Relation (S6S) or the Genitive of Posses- 
sion or Connection : ' 

ttd (ImlliB, Hie you (the like of jrou) ; Cat. I, :. 5. 

■npeiatea amniiun meSmin, tke survivor of all my people ; Quinlil. 6, Fr. 4. 

aliiDnm digoititll, ineonsiitent with dignity ; Pin. I, 4, IT. 

NoTK. With words denoting persons, slmlUB more frequently takes the Genitive. 

d. The idea of Possesion or Connection may be lost, though the Genitive remains. 
Thus with Tnatar, nnst, Er«iS, and ergS (the last three posl-po^tive). 

Inetai montis »qnnra, a horse (the like of) Hie a mouHiain : Aen. 2, i;. 
■micitlu caaii, iy reason of Ikeir Jriendshif ; B. G. i, 39, i. 
illina crjB, on Ait account (on account of him) ; Aen. 6, 670. 
(. In a few expressions, the noun on which the Genitive depends may be omitted 
(w regularly with the master's name). Thus ad C««tori«, la (tie temfk) 0/ Castor; Mil 
33, 91 ; Keetnrla AndnmucU, Hector's iyiife"} Aidromaihe; Aen. 3, 319. 
/ For the Genitive with piidiC and posUidiC, see SBO, c. 
g. For the occasional Genitive with tenns, see 407, 3. 
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Poeseealve Genitive in the Predicate 

340. The Possessive Genitive may be used in the Predicate 
with anm or facifl to express the idea of belonging to, or various 
ideas naturally suggested by this {is ike business of, the part 
of, the duty of, etc.). 

neqne Calliam potliu esse Arioristi quam popnli RBmim, and that Gaul 
did not belong to Ariovistus any more than to the Roman people; 
E.G. I, 45. I. 
Tin fortU (est) nS iupplicils qnidem morgri, H ii the duly of a brave 
man not to be stirred even by tortures ; Mil. 30, 82. 

a. In certain phrases, the idea of Possession 15 faini or «hoUy lost, 
nllul nllqai ficirant, Ihey Ufi Hsthing undoru (ma.de nothing to belong 
to the left undone) ; B. G. 3, z6, ;. 
i. For the Datire of Possesion with the verb •om, see S74. 

Explanatory Genitive 

341. The Genitive may be attached to a Noun to define or 
explain its meaning. 

hoc poetae DQmen, this name of "poet" ; Arch. 8, 19. 
Troiae nrbem, the city of Troy; Aen. i, 565. 

Genitive of the Charge 

342. Verbs of accusing, condemning, or acquitting^ may 
take a Genitive of the Thing Charged. 

eum accnsas avaritiae-7 do you accuse kim of avarice f Flacc.33,83. 

mi ineitlae condemnQ, / condemn myself for negligence; Cat. 1,2,4. 
a. Similarly reus, defendant (i.e. person accused), may ta.ke the 
Genitive. Thus pecunilmm repetDndarum reus, charged with extortion 
(money to be recovered); Sail. Cat 18, 3. 

*. The Thing Charged may also tie expressed by M with the Ablative. Thus it Ti 
postDUvIt, arraigTied him an a charge ofviolince; Senat. 8, 19. 

c. By a different turn of the thought, inter may he nsed to denote the class Id which 
the accused Is placed. Thus Inter sicftriSs accfisjlbuit, accused him ofbelenging ameng 
cutthroats (i«, of murder) ; Rose Am. 3s, 90. 

d. The Thing Charged may become the Direct Object (390), the Person bdng left 
unmentioned. Thus aniliitiim aceusAi? do you charge bribtry ? Mur. j}, 6y. 

1 So especially aecuBA and iiicas5, arceasA, aT£u<i, dfiferA, postal^, dAmuo, condemno, 
convince, absolve, lilierS. Similarly, in poetry or later prose, iDterrogS and the adjectives 
or participles innocEns, insona, manifestus, noxiufl, Innoxiufl, suspectns, et 
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Oenltlve of the Penalty or Fine 

343, Verbs of accusing, condemning, or acquitting may take 
a Genitive of the Penalty or Fine. 

O^xf/M Aamoin, to condemn {to pay) eigklfold J Verr, 3, 11, z8. 
capitu condemnari, to be condemned to death j Rab. Perd. 4, 12. 
damiMtnm Tdti, successful in his -vow (condemned to pa.y it) ; Nep. 
Timol. 5, 3. With similar meaning TBti reus, Aen. 5, lyj. 

a. The constniction is confined In piose to indefinite words like pecaiilae,Mnu}', 

and ViiSL%hi>w much, multiples lilce octnpS, fightfald, and the waid capitis, dtath, 

i. For the Ablative of the Penalty with verbs tiiptiniihiitgotfening,tge^i%. 

SubjectiTe GcoUiTe 

344. The Genitive may be used to express the Subject of 
an Activity denoted by a Noun. 

■b ininiia CaMiTeLlaa]ii,/>-i>fn wrong at the hands D/Cassivellaunusj 

B. G. s, 20, 3. (He committed the wrong.) 
Caeaoiis adTentua, Caesar's coming; B. G. 6, 41,4. (Caesar fa mf.) 

Genitive of the Person or Thing Concerned, with rfifert and interest 
346. Refert and Interest, // concerns, is for the interest of, take 
the Genitive of the Person or Thing Concerned, if expressed by 
a Noun, the Feminine Ablative Singular of the Possessive if 
expressed by a Pr6noun (meS, to*, etc.). 
quantiuii Intereaaet P. ClSdi si peifre cQgitabat, ke always kept in mind 

how much his death concerned Publius Clodius; Mil. 21, 56. 
nihil mei rEfert, it dees not concern me; Pis. i J, 39, 
mei Tide8 qnid interait, I see what is to my interest; Cat. 4, 5, 9. 
a. With the Genitive of the Person Cicero piefets interest. 
i. The degree of the concein or interest may be expressed by an Accusative 
of Degree (887),a Genitive of Valne (866), or an Adveib. Thus mel interest 
plBrimnm, plBiinu, or mailmS, it is greatly ta my ititerest. 

n. THE OSHTTITE OF THE WHOLE,l k^D ITS DERIVATIVES 
Genitive of the Whole in the Strict Sense 
346, The Whole to which a Part Belongs may be expressed 
by the Genitive. 



I The name ParlUivt GenUae, which is often used, is 
shortness. But the stucknt should lemember that what is eipiessed by the Genitiv 
word itself is the Whult, not the Fart. _^ 

DolizodbyGoOgle 
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The construction may be used with any Noun, Adjective, 
Pronoun, or Adverb that can imply a pari of a whole. 
«$nun &na pars, arte fiart of them ; B. G. 1, i, 5. 
plimfis civititiB, the first men of the state; B. G. 2, 3, I. 
nbinam gentimu aumns ? where in the world are we f Cat 1 , 4, 9. 
sceleris niliil, no crime (nothing of crime) ; Mil. 12, 32. 
quid sm cSnsUi Bit, what his plan isj B. G. i, 21, a. (For quid aiW 
cOnsill sit, what of plan he has.} 

a. With words lilte nihil and aliqnld, adjectives of the Second 
Declension may be put either in the neuter Genitive of the Whole, or 
in direct agreement ; while adjectives of the Third Declension are 
almost always in direct agreement 

nihil Mid (Ac. I, iz, 46) and nihil certnm (Tull. 15. 35), no/Ainff certain. 
nlbll maiut, nBthing grmlir ; Ug. li, 3S. 

b. Dteiqac, each of two, andqiilfqne, lach of a larger numttr, regaiaihf agree vith 
a noon, but late the Genilire of the Whole if a pTonoun is used, 

uteique dux, tach gttural, both geturali ; Ma.n:. S, 24. 
qnSnim nMqnc, to emh of viAen; Mil 17, 7^. 
i. English often uses the word "of" where there is no partitive relatiou, as in "all 
of as," meaning " we alL" Latin is gemratly exact In this respect 
hi omnSl, ail (of) these; B. G. i, i, i. 
qnte onmia, ail {<,/) whom ; Pomp. 19, 58. 

d. In poetry and later prose the GeniliTe of the Whole is sometimes used with 
words no/ implying a part. 

ti, sincte defimm. lAee, O holy one of the gods; Aen. 4, 576, 
flBs nCblliBm tii qnoque fontiiun, thou toe ihalf he of the world's great fouor 
tains; Carm. 3, 13, 13. (In Pteditate.) 

e. After many words, the Whole to which a Part belongs may be expressed by dE or 
ex with the Abbtive (40S). So regularly with quidun and with cardinal numbers (130). 
Thus unns ex Istis, the only one of these; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 

Genitive of Plenty or Want 

347. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of plenty or want may 
take the Genitive. 

^\iia^ txtm^VmunTVtaBtia, the past is full of examples : Arch. 6, 14. 

implentui Bacchi, they take their fill of wine j Aen. 1, 215. 

inttpis amitGrxaxL, poor in friends ; Am. 15, 53. 

nEqaiaanxill egiiet, that none might te in need of aid; B. G. 6, 11,4. 
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a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, tlie adjectives plenus, lefertus, ezpera, Inopa, 
ininla, and the verbs indigeO, egeS, compleO, impleO (the last three rarely).' 

b. The words of this list also take the Ablative (426) freely in Cicero- 
nian Latin, except plenus, inopa, Indigei (these three rarely), and expers 

f. Other wonb of Plenty or Want lake the Ablative in Ciceronian Latin <4SG). 

Poetic Genitive of Separation 

348. In poetry the Genitive is sometimes used to express Separation. 
Qt mi lab&nUQ Isvla ) kme you relitvt mi of lail I Rod. 247. 

Hbei labSiiim,>iv>t»n toU i A. P. 21 z. (Cf. libeit 1 dlllcils ; Leg. Agr. 1,9, 2;.) 
dSsine qnorellitnin, ctattfrom complaints ; Carm. 3, 9, 17. 
nsqoe ciceili iaridlt, nor grudged his chick-pia; Sat. 2. 6, 83. 

Remark. This constntction is an eitenaon of the Genltireof Want; but 
the eitenjion was doubtless lulped by the influence of the Greek Genitive of 

Genitive of Haterial or Composition 

349. Material or Composition may be expressed by a Geni- 
tive attached to a Nouh. 

obtorti circolua anri, a chain of twisted gold ; Aen. 5, 559. 
•nciUirtun greges, crowds (composed) of maidservants ; Mil. z\, 55. 

a. The same Idea may be expressed by the Ablative with ex (in poetry 
with di abo, or without preposition), and must be so expressed if a vetb a 
used (406, 4)- 

fxctui ex rSbore, made of oak; B. G. 3, 13, 3. 

Genitive of the Object, with Verbs 
Genitive of the Object of Mental Action 

350. ObllTlscor, memiid, and reminiscor, _/^;^f/, remember, and 
recall, may take a Genitive Object. 

If the Object is a person, obliviscor takes the Genitive only, memint 
either the Genitive or the Accusative, reminiscoi the Accusative only. 

If the Object is a thing, all three verbs take either the Genitive or 
the Accusative of a Noun, and (regularly) only the Accusative of a Neu- 
ter PronouD or Adjective. 
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vlvOmm tneminl, nee taiii«ii Bpicnri licet obliTisd, / remember Ike liv- 
ing, and, at the lame time, it isn't possidU for me to forget 
Epicurus; Fin. 5, i, 3. 

nee nmqiiam oblinacai noctis illius, nor shall I ever forget that night/ 
Plane. 42, loi . Cf. lemiiusceiStar virtatU, B. G. i, 13, 4. 

an verO ob^tl estis sermQnEs et opiuiBiiia? have you forgotten the 
expressions of opinion f Mil. 23, 6z. 

A id memioeritia, quod obliTiacI iion poteatia, if you bear in mind this 
fact, which you cannot forget ; Mil. 4, 11. 

a. Uemini may also lake flS of 3. person (rimemier aiovt). 
i. EMordor, recelltct, takes dS of a-pirson, and either d* or (he Accusative 
of a Mng. 

351. AdmoneO and commoned, remind, and commonefadS, remind 
or inform, may take, besides an Accusative of the Person, a 
Genitive of /^ Thing of Which he is reminded or informed. 
admoDGbat alimn egeatitia, alinm cupidititia suae, he would remind one 

man of his poverty, another of his covetousness ; Sail. Cat. 21, 4. 
graromaticOa officii eui commonenius, -we remind the professors of laa- 
guages of their dutyj Quintil. I, 5, 7. 

a. The Thing of Which one Is reminded or informed, if expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or a neuter adjective, is regularly in the Accusative. 
(See 397.) 

b. These verbs of Eeminding and Informing may talte iM with the Alilative. 

Genitive of the Object of Feeling 

352. I . Impersonal Verbs of Feeling may take, besides the 
Accusative of the Person Feeling, a Genitive of that toward 
•which the feeling is directed. 

These Verbs are miseret, poenitet, i^et, pudet, and taedet, it 
■makes one pitiful, repentant, disgusted, ashamed, or bored. 
m£ meOmiii foctSnim nnrnquatn paenitSbit, / shall never repent of what 
J have done,- Cat. 4, 10,20. (CI. " Itrepentethme," (?■"(««, VI, 7.) 
e5nim nOa miseret, we feel pity for them; Mil. 34, 92. 

a. Hiieret never has a Subject. The other verbs of the list sometimes 
Iiave for a Subject a Neuter Pronoun in the Singular, an Intinitive, or a 
qnod-Clause (6S2). 
taedet caeE convoia tnW, it v^arUs her to gnu ufoHikivmiUiif Heaoen; 
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2. The personal Verbs of Feeling miseieor and the poetic mwerSscO, / 
pity, take their Object in the Genitive. 

mlaaiira aniinl nin &^fia.iKas>iB, pity a soiil (hat hears Hit undtstrvid; Aen. 2, 144. 
n poetry vrith the personal 



Genitive with potior 

353. The Genitive is sometimes used with potioi, become master 
of, gain. 

t&tins 0«U1m aCaE potbi pmM ipf rant, they hofe to he able to master tki whole 

e/Gaul; B. G. 1, 3,8. 
oitni potfii, le gain possession of the city ; Sail. Cat. 47, 2. 

a. For the regular Ablative, see 499 ; for the occasional Accusative, 439, b. 

m. GBirmvE cokstructioiis of composite origin (Fusion) 
Objective Genitive and Genitive of Application 

354. The Genitive may be used to express the Object or 
the Application of a Noun, an Adjective, or a Participle used 
adjectively. 

The list of nouns is very large. The adjectives are especially those 
denoting desire, knowledge, skill, memory, or participatioH^ 
rign! cnpiditite, by desire o/ sovereignty s B. G. i, 2, i, 
capldnm rEmm novlium, desirous of a revohtiian ; B. G. I, l8, 3. 
cCnaclua IniBriae, conscious of wrong-doing ; B. G. i, 14, 2. 
unantiMimOa »I pQblicae -riAt, firm friends of the state; Cat 3, 2, 5. 
ni publlcae IniilnAm, the -wrong done to the state; B. 0. i, 20, J. 
exceasQ vitu, ly departure from life; Tusc. i, 12, 27. 
cni antniYi.m omnioni rgmm fldem haMbat, in -whom he had the greatest 

confidence in all matters; B. G. i, 19, 3. 
pra«stantiam viitMis, preeminence in virtue; Am. 19, 70. 

> So especially avIdBS, cOnsciiis, cGssors, capldas, eibEifa, itx^ms, immanls, ioscina, 
iniDlEni, iniuStus, memor, immemaT, partiiieps, peritua, imperitna, ludlg, BtudioBug. Alvi 
tTStn,fi\Ki\ina.n,\n^niitsharing,viithoull!KtraUdgtof, and cOnaaltas in iuiia cSnsultus. 

andiktreforefoUawtdtkemintakingihe Ginitwe; simibrlycSneultaa followed stadiesas 
and paritua. But Ihc feeling of tiie Genitive necessarily changed somewhat lojit the ineaii- 
ings of the new group, becoming that of Application. 
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a. Instead of the Objective Genitive depending on a noun, prepo- 
sitions with the Accusative are often employed, especially eigi, in, and 
adTerauB, toward, against. 

In bomlnsB iniuiianigivri'i^/ii mf Rj' N. 0,3,34,84. (Cf. leipfiblicaeiniaium.above.) 
deSmm aummS eigi tob amoie, by Heaven's great Icive loviard yeu ; Cat. 3, I, i. 

b. In Ciceronian Latin, only a moderate number of adjectives, mostly 
expressing or suggesting Activity, take this Genitive. With nouns it is 
more freely used. 

c. PiMr pMtiC Uiil later G«nitlv« of tbg Object or of AppIicatUm. In poeti; and 
later Latin this Genitive is used with greater freedom.' 

te«d rtmm, -weary ofiroubU; Aen. i, 178. 
inteeet viue, upright of life; Caim. 1, 12, i. 
powiM UtArai, safe from funishmenl i Ep. 3,1, 17. 
IndiEDuB avSnun, uniimrlhy of my ancestors; Aen. i2, 649. 
ireptae Tirginis lia, wrath at the loss of the maiden ; Aen. z, 413. 

Descriptive Genitive 
355. Kind or Measure may be expressed by the Genitive of 
a Noun accompanied by a modifier. 

The construction may be either appositive or predicative. 
Cats, adnleacena nnlUos coosiU, Cote, a young man of no judgment; 

Q. Fr. 1, 2, 5, '5- 
Qulntns Lncanins, eiusdem Ordinis, Quintus Lucanius, of the same rank; 

B. G. 5, 3S, 7- 
homines magnae virtutis, men of great courage; B. G. 2, 15, j. 
ehia modi tempestatea, storms of such a kind; B. G. 3, 29, 2. 
m&teria cuiusque generis, timber of every kind; B. G. 5, 12, 5. 
dienun nginti aopplicatlQ, a tkanksgivingof twenty days; B. G. 4, 38, 5. 
meam enu ease operam deputat paryi preti, my master considers my 

services to be of small value; Hec. 799. 

a. Compounds equivalent to a noun plus an adjective, and nouns 
not used with serious meaning (e.g. aihilt, zero, naught, oanci, a peas- 
cod), take no modifier. 

tiidal ( = tiluni dleium) mora, a delay of three days ; B. G. 4, 1 1 , 4- 
hoDiO njhili, man of naught ; Trin. 1017 (= vii minluid p»ti, Trin. 525). 

b. In Ciceronian Latin this Genitive is generally attained to a f/ajj-name in apposi- 
tion with the name of the person (as in the first example above). In later Latin it is 
mote freely attached to the name of the person (as in the second example abore). 

c. For the Descriptive Ablative, see 443. 



GenitiTe of Value w Price 

356. Indefinite Value or Price ^ may be expressed by the 
Genitive of : 

1. Certain Adjectives, especially tanti, quanti, magnl, parvi ; plQris, 
minOris ; plflrimi, tu pb^'"', miuinu. 

2. Certain Substantives nel used with serious meaning, especially 
nihili, zero, nauci, a peascod, assis, a copper, flocd, a straw, pili, a hair, 
huius, that much (with a snap of the finger). 

haec nBli pntaie parri, don't reckon these things of small account; 

CatuU. 23, 25. (Cf. ease diputat par?! preti in 355.) 
nOli apectfiie quauti homC sit ; parri enim preti est qui tarn niliili est, 

don^t consider how much the fellow is worth, for he is of little 

value who is so worthless; Q. Fr. i, z, 4, 14. (Note the parallel 

expressions parri preti, qaanti, and nihilL) 
ndn habeO naud Harsum auguiem, / don't care a peascod for a Marsian 

augur; Div. i, 58, 132. 

a. For the Ablative of Price at Value, see 4ST. 

Genitive witli Henter Plural Adjectives 

357. In the later writers a Genitive Noud is often attaclied to the 
Neuter Plural of an Adjective, where io Ciceronian Latin the Adjective 
would agree with the Noun. 

■tiata Tiamin (= stritia Till), tki paved street) ; Aen. i, 423. 
aagnsta TlinuD (= aDgnstiiB viiB). Ike itarrow streets : Acn. z, 332. 

THE DATIVE 

358. The Latin Dative expresses three general classes of 
ideas: 

I. Figurative Direction (to- ox for- Dative"). 
II. (Rarely) Literal Direction {to-Dative). 
III. Person or Thing after Verbs compounded with certain 
Prepositions (Construction of Composite Origin). 

1 The prindpal verbs with which the constiuction I9 used are eit, aeiUiiii and Oils' 
\ alnayi me with It 
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359. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Dative 

ativB of Tendency or Putpose (3S0) 

itive of the Concrete Object for Which (361) 

ativeof Direction or Relation, with Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, et( 

alive of the Indirect Object (36S) 

ative of Reference or Concern : 

With any Verb (86«) 

Verius the Accusative (367) 

In flace of the Genitive (388) 



of 
in|iura.UTe 



. _.. J of the Local Point of View (370, o) 
with Verbs of Taking Away (371) 
Dative (3731 
nf the Agent (378) 
Df Possession (874) 



Poetic Dative of Direction in Space (878) 



Dalive after Veiho compounded with certain Preposit 



L DATIVE OF FIGURATIVE DUtECTION 

Dative of Tendency or Purpose' 

360. The Dative of many Nouns may be used to express 

Tendency or Purposed 

aibleatn rem cnrae futuiam, that he would take care of this matter (this 

matter would be to him for a care) ; B. G. i, 33, I. 
■i luec v3x D5n nullia Boluti fuit, if this voice of mine has been (for) the 

salvation of a number of men (has tended tovjard) ; Arch. 1, I. 
miiiteri miait, sent as a present (for a present) ; Nep. Att. 8, 6. 
anslllB Kerviia venitent, ivere coming to assist the NervHj B. G. 2, 29, I . 
a. These Datives are mostly Abstracts, and all are Singular. 
*. The Dative of Tendency or Purpose is often accompanied by a Dative 
of the Person (Dativeof Reference, 866), as In auiiliBHerviie above. Hence 
the common name " Two Datives," 



1 Compare English " 
» The verb! 






is>r n 
tisfaC' - 



'3 health to be temperate," " give a 



,ing for 



only used with this conslruction are sum, fiB, dS, diinB, lelinqujt, 
nutio, Eo, Tcnio, habeo, diico, tribnB, vertS. The nouns most commonly used are aniiliS 
and anbsidli, piaesidlo, saluti, eiitiS, bonS, mala and dEttiraenti, Imjiedimentil, oneri, 
cGiae, dolori, omamentii, hooSii, probrS, asal, cordi, odiS, diinS and maaEn, cnminl, vltii. 
Ptagi (for profit), uufnl, as in est frigi bonae, Ttin. 321, comes also to be used as an 
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Dative of the Concrete Object for Which 

361. The Dative of the Concrete Object for Which some- 
thing is intended may be used with Phrases containing Verbs 
of choosing or appointing, and a few others.' 

castiia locam d£iegit, chose a place for a camp; B. G. I, 49, I. 
diis conloqnlB dictos est, a day was set for a conference; B. G. i, 
42, 3' 

a. Later Frser Datlva of the Concrete Object foi WUcb. The poets uid 
later writeia use the conslruction oi the Concrete Object more baldly, enm 
attaching it directly to nouns, 

■ggeritnr tumalS tellSa, earth is hiafcd logellurfir a miund; Aea. 3, 63. 
caniam lacrimli, a cause /or tears (tending toward tears) ; Aen. 3, 305. 

Similarly eausla belli, Tac. Arm, 1, 64. (Id Ciceronian Latin the 

GenitiTe, as In belE canu, B. G. 3, ;, 2,) 

Dative of Direction or Relation^ 

362. The Dative is used to express that toTvard which 
a Quality, Attitude, or Relation is directed (English "to," 
"toward," "for"). 

The construction occurs after many Adjectives, Verbs, 
and Adverbs, and after certain Nouns in combination with 
Verbs ^ : 

1 Thus diea did (ceanlniS) ConCillS, eonloqaia, operf, pDEue, bale rel, etc. ; locam 
dEllEC (capia) castns, oppidiS, domicUlS, etc.; also receptui csani, sound for retreat, 
and even receptni sienam, signal for retreat ; sometimes fandimenta iaclt (fodiS) uild, 
dElfibcS, etc. (but the Genitive is more common). 

The later writers estend the list of phrases. 

3 The line between these meanings is often not sharp. 

' (o) The total list, especially of adjectives and verii, is very large. The c 



meanings shared by two or more of tbe parts of speech ar^: PUasing, htlfifut, advan- 

' — '~ieitdly, favoring, otediint ; indulgent, forgiving, trustful, yielding ; fersua- 

inding, angry, threatening; flattering, envious, fialaus; good, luf^'- ' 



necessary, fer>Hissiblt,suitaiIt; near, similar, related ^ or the opposilesof any of these. 
(i) The principal verbs or phrases with verbs, occurring with this conslmction in 
B. G., Cat., Arch., Pomp,, and Mil. aret ippropinqufi, audiCDt sum, anillior. c«di, ctn- 
fidJl, dSsum, dlffidS, fldem tacfS and babeo, crCdo, dEsnm, laveB, Eritiam habeiS, ignSacS, 
iBiperS, indnlieo, insidior, invideiS, Iriicor, llbet. licet, medeor, minor, nocei. aboediS, 
ObaiatS. obstS, oDlclo, obram, obtemperS, obtiecto, obviUB est, obTiom fio, veniiS, etc., 
opitulor, parciS, siitA, placeG, praeitji {am superior), praeatil Bum, praestSlor, prSBum, 
re«iatD, repneni^ satlB facliS, serrliS, itndeCi, snadeii and peranideC, anccSnaeiS, temperO. 

adTarur, aemnlor, appAieS, auscultS, bene or male with died, loquor, or faciiS, blandior, 
convenit, convenienter with a verb, condnclt, dlct6 ludiBni snm, eipedit, SdEs eat 
(poetical), (IdS, eritiflcor. giltulor, liquet and Incet, moderor, mfirem geiB, obaeqaor, 
iofllciS, auppllcO, vaoS. To these may be added oobfl (put on the veil for), marry. 
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I. After words expressing or implying the Quaiity (Character, Nature) 
. of a Person, Thing, or Act, 

mlU pemlcitetiu, more injurious to me; Sat. 2, 7, 104. 
nooEre alteri, to injure one's neighbor (be injurious to) ; Off. 3, S, 23. 
mlhl nJlTissimam, very acceptable to me; Fam. 8, I, i . 
iSjVtt^'jieaaktit, persuaded (m3.At acceptable to) the state; B. G. i, 2, 1. 
>1M MtU MM d&zinmt, thought it luas enough for them; 11. G. i, 3, 2. 
Hti« facere loi p&blicae, satisfy the state (do enough for) ; Cat. I, I, 3. 
IMqw «I fis M»t, nor was it proper for him (to speak) ; Off. 3, 7, 34. 
■H^ildHU licire, (thought) ^^« same was proper for them ; B. G. 3, 10,2. 

II. After words and phrases expressing or implying Attitude. 
YAmxAvm »^ ^n'itA, is pattering to the poor ; AuL 196. 

uitri \>\MiiAitMi, flatters the mother (is flattering to) ; Flacc. 37, 92. 
adTerm* nimini, opposed to no man; And. 64. 

^jt^y^hit tO.\tn*s.taz^ who oppose you (are opposed to you); Phil. 1, 15,36. 
dtctO andientta, obedient (listening to the word) ; B. G. 1, 39, 7. 
SAriO diets audientem, obedient to Servius; Liv. i, 41, 5. 
miU cride, trust me (be trustful toward) ; Cat 1,3,6. 
habibat stddils honSnm, he had respect for literary pursuits; Plin. Ep. 
6, 2, 2. 

III. After words and phrases expressing or implying Relation. 
BHTlie meae landl, to serve my glory (be serviceable to) ; Cat. 1, 9, 23. 
TKtIgUia oibi ficfinmt, made them tributary to themselves; B. G, 4, 3, 4. 
proxUnl ■out Gennims, they are next to the Germans; B. G. i , 1 , 4. 
dvftStIa propinquae lis loos, states near {to) these places; B. G. 2, 35, 3. 
finibtu appiopinqnire, to be drawing near the boundaries ; B. G. Z, 10, 5. 
fit obriam ClOdiQ, meets Clodius (becomes in-the-way to) ; Mil. 10, 29. 
TiiUt hominem iungit deO, ■virtue joins men to the gods; Ac. z, 45, 139. 



Details of the Dative of Direction or Relation 
363. I. In general, the Dative of Direction is not used with a noun 
alone, though it may be with a noun plus a verb. Compare cui fldem 
habibat, in whom he had confidence (= cui cOnfidobat), B. G. I, 19, 3, 
witii teatim5iu fidem, confidence in the testimony, Flacc. 15, 36, and fidSs 
•T^ plibem, confidence in the people. Leg. Agr. z, 8, 20. 

■l) But abstract and semi-abstract nouns strongly suggesting action 
sometimes take the Dative of Direction. Thus obtempeiitiO lEsibus, 
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obedience to the laws. Leg. 1, 15, 42; iiuidiae cOiunU, Ike plotting 
against the consul. Sail. Cat. 32, i . 

b) A few personal oouns, mostiy official, may take the Dative o( 
Direction (rarely without a verb) instead of the ordinary Genitive. So 
especially adintoi, comes, ciut9a, dux, berea, leg&tiu, patrOnus, qnaestoi, 
BOdns, tntor. Similarly the adjective cOnaciiu. 

tibi Yfinit sdifltw, camt as assistant to ymi ; N. D. 1, 7, 17. 
snii boida hEredem ease, to be-htir to his goods ; Caedn. 4, 11. 
nfllloB ait paiUs cuitoi, thirt is no guard for the gaits ; Cat. I, 12, 17. 
hulc ego mi bello duum pioflteoi, / offer myself as leader for this war ; Cat. 
2, S, II- 
2. Poetic and later DatiTe of Direction or Kelatioo. The poets and 
later writers extend the construction, using it 

a) With many personal nouns of attitude or relation, with or without 
a verb. So (beside the list above) with acceptor, anctor, caput, cognitaa, 
conioDx, ffllns, fiater, ttospea, mater, nfitiu, parens, pater, patruns, prOmns, 
rictor, rEgnator, rex (also regnum), aacerdts, sodilis, serrvs, testis. 
PannS ncna pater, to Faunus, Picas wot father ; Aen. 7, 48. 
6} With verba resembling those of Se2 in meaning. 
propinqDibaiD partia, was approaching the gates ; Aen, 2, 730 (with propinqnfi as 

with ■ppiopinqnS). 
aeqnata caelo, made level -mith (equal to) the sky ; Aen. 4, 89 (with aaqufi as 

with aeqnaa). 
iv^&mH ixAtx ■^taa, fail net our doubtful fortunes ; Aen. 6, 196. Cf. S64, a. 

c) With verbs of union, contention, or difference} 
■i miacet Tiiia, mingles with the men; Aen. 1, 439. 

haetrt lateri letilla bamndS, the deadly shaft sticks in the side ; Aen. 4, 73. 
pngnibia amiSiI ? shall you struggle against lave I Aen. 4, 38. 

d) With adBotfadS, adanSscS, and bdEbcS (the last poetic only). Thus mCnsu 
aamitmtri&, accustomed to the taileo/ his mistress, Aen. ;, 490 (Ablative in Ciceronian 
prose; 431, and a) ; ia» B^fitat, accustomed to these ; Aen. 5, 414. 

*) With idem, the same (cf. the Dative with similii). 

idem tacit occldenll, does the same thing as a murderer; A. P. 467. 

I So with mlBceB (in prose regularly with Ahl. 01 com ; 431) ; aoclS, o9ii>ociB (In prose 
regularly with cum; 419, i); haeieO (in prose with ad or in ; in the Dative with /n-jaBa/ 

only) ; oectS (in prose with ei) ; altereor, certo, eonteodS, iDCtot, oUnctor, puent 

.- .... with com; 419, 4); dinerS, diecordo, diKrape, dlMentiot, diBti, if^«- 

'■■ >l>i 412). Similarly with certain participles of other verbs. 
io«u, turned away from the enemy ; Tac. Ann. i, 66. 
) occurs with a locative ablative (436) without a preposition (rarely in 
in poetry). Thus baeret pede pCa, Aen. 10, '" 
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/) With verbs cotresponding to adjectives that lake tiia Dative, and adjectives 
CDrreaponding to verbs that take the Dative. 

mllil saevit, is savage la me; Rud. 815. Cf. soevnat amMbiw, A«n. 1, 45S. 
simnlita m«entB Pe^anB, a Trojan citadel mads like the griat one ; Aen. 3, 349. 
eiSdnl* posteiB, trusting to tkefatitrei Carm. 1, 11,8. 

3. Several adjectives which ori^naiily take the Dative may take the Genitive. Com- 
pare English "neighbor to" and "neighbor of"; and see 339, c. 

4. PiDpioi and prailmDi may lake the Accusative of Space-Relation. See S80, b. 

5. PUS and cinfiaji may take the AUadve. See 43S. 

Renuiks od the Dative of Direction or Relation 
364. I . Verbs of Quality, Attitude, or Relation are unth few exceptions 
intransitive in Latin, while in English we more frequently employ transi- 
tive verbs. Compare noceS, am injurious to, with the English " injure." 
a. But Latin also possesses several transUioe verbs of similar meanings, 
e.g. tubes, order, iuvB, kelp, assist, laefli, harm, aiftciS, /ai7, dHectiS, please. 
These of couise take the Accusative of the Direct Object (390). 

2. In the passive, verbs of this class are regularly used only imper- 
sonally. The Dative remains. 

Ub persnidiil nSn potent, they lould not bi persuaded (it could not be made 
agreeable to them) : B. G. ;, 10, 5. 
n. Foe tare exceptions, see 29S, b. 

3. Credo takes a Direct Object of the thing believed. 

Id qood Tolnnt ciSdOnt. believe -what they want to believe ; B. G. 3, 18,6. 

4. A few Verbs that take a Dative may take a Direct Object in addi- 
tion. Thus imperS, levy, indulged, indulge, minor, threaten, persuade5, 
persuade. 

id lie peiBDaait, he persuaded tiem (to) this (made this agreeable) ; B. G. i , z, 3. 
S- Several Verbs take either the Dative of Direction or the Accusative of the Direct 
Object, with somewhat different meanings, or at diSerent periods. Thus aemalor, 
mefleor, praestUor, tempert. 

6. The End for vihiih a Qunlity is Adapted ia generally expressed by ad (occasion- 
ally In) with the Accusative. Thusad|mguaml]iBtiliB,Hjci^jj/0r/^M'Rf, B. G.1,16,5-, 
■d Mnnm apta, in shape for war, B. C. t, 30, ; ; afl banc rem Idtnel), suited for this 
thing, Verr. i, 33, 83. 

7. Instead of the Dative, many Adjectives of Attitude may take ergi, in, or adversna 
with the Accusative. Thus In Teuctds benignam, kindly disposed toward the Tr^ans; 
Aen. \, yn, Cf. aUI benigna, kindly disposed toarard another ; Carm. 3, 19, ;2. 

5. The feeling ol Direction sometimes leads to the nse of in with Adjectives oE 
Quality. Thus erStae In vnlgnB, agreeaile to the populace : Liv. 1,8, 3. 
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Dative of the Indirect Object 

365. The Indirect Object of a Transitive Verb is put in the 
Dative.' 

dat iMgdtiiun Senonibua, assigns the task to Ike Senones; B. G. z, 2, 3. 
rtgi liuc dicite, tell your king this (tell this to him) ; Aen. i, 137, 

a. Since a Transitive Verb ordinarily takes a Direct Object, an 
Indirect and a Direct Object often appear together, as above. 

*. With some verbs, e.g. aitafi and uperei, different coneeptiona ire possible, and 
different conatnictions may accordingly be used. 

praMam mlUtllmB iaoit, f minis l/U boely to tht soiditn; B. G. 7, 11.9. 
dTitite mnltoe donivit, fremtUd many with cilitenshif : Aich. 10, 36. 

Dative of Reference or Concern, after any Verb 

366. Almost any Verb may be followed by a Dative of the 
Person to whom the act or state refers, or whom it concerns. 

A Dative of the Thing is less frequent. 
mi esnriO, n&D tibl, Uis for tnyself I^m hungry, not for you; Capt. 866. 
praeterita si frttri condBnire dicit, tells (Dumnorix) that he forgives the 
past for the sake 0/ (having reference to) his brother; B. G. i, 20, 6. 

a. The Dative of Reference is especially frequent with eat combined 
with a noun or adverbial phrase. 

nailaa ert lam linlUti Iocob, thert it no longer any room for getUlenisi ; Cat . 2, 4, 6. 
tibl in ciliiBilifi ■ont, advise (are in council for) you ; Quinct. 1, 4. 

b. Poetic and later Dative of Reference with Nouns. The poets and 
later prose writers often attach the Dative of Reference to nouns. 

coUS monilB, a collar for the neck (necklace) ; Aen. 1 , 654. 
pectori teginiBn, a covering for the breast ; Liv. I, 20, 4. 

c. The Dative of Reference may be used, with words denoting per- 
80:^, after intar^cS, forbid, interdudB, cut off, and dipeU6, turn avmy; 
also, in poetry, after arce5, keep off, and defends, ■ward off. 

qnibna com aqn< atque Ignl IntatdiiisBet, after forbidding them (from) the use 

of fire and viaier ; B. G. 6, 44. 3. (So regularly in this phrase.) 
difendit aestStem capellia, joards off the heat from my goals ; Caim. I, 17. 3. 

' So especially with verbs like da, reddo. tiida, dino, tribuB, tendfi, praebeo, praestS 
_(exhibil, furnish), lami; tcriS, mitto; dibeo, poUiceor, prBinittiS, apondea, negS ; masdo, 
pTMclpii; mDnstra, Dirts, dice, Dfistia, lespondeo ; iss;ib (do), ^zh {render, give). 

With fero and mitto, the force of the Dative i; on the line between the original one 
of Diiectiaa In Space and the derived one of the Indirect "' ' 
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NOTB. These verbs coniiDonly take an Accusative of tbe Person and an 
Ablative of the Thing (lOB). Interdico may also combine a Dative of the 
PetMO (as above) with an Ablative of the Thing. 

qQ frtmentil Caeuram inteicladerct, in order ie eut Caesar off from suf flits ; 
B. G. I, 48, 2. (FiOiUNitS is Ablative.) 
- qni adtogantU GUIil mminu InterdiiiMet, with -what arrogance he had 
exdmUd the Romans from Gaul (interdicted them from) ; B. G. 1, 46, 4. 
(HSminia is Dative.) 
d. " For," meaning " in defence of," must be expressed by ri8 (407) i). 

Dative of Reference versus tbe AccuBadre 

367. Several Verbs of Feeling or Thought take either the 
Accusative or the Dative, according as the word which they 
govern is thought of as the Direct Object, or as that in behalf 
of which, for which, the feeling or thought is entertained. 

So cCnaolO, cnpia, despirO, metnC, ptOapiciO, piJVvide9, timdS. 
mSa rSimK iiiain, to feel fears for their own position ; B. G. 4, 16, I. 
(But nuguitudmem ailvimm iimUte, Reared the great stretch of 
forest; B. G. i, 39, 6.) 
cBnanlita Tflbis, priigptcite patriae, look out for yourselves, take thought 
for your country; Cat. 4, 2, 3. (But u mS cCnaulis, if you ask my 
advict; Cat. i, 5, 13.) 

Dative of Reference in place of the Genitive 

368. The Dative of the Person concerned by an act or state 
as a whole is often used in place of a Possessive Genitive, 
seae Caeaari ad pedia prBiicenut, cast themselves at Caesar's feet; B. G. 

I, 31, z. Cf. cnm M ad Caesaria pedes abieciaset, Fam. 4, 4, 3. 
qnotiens tibl lam extoita est lata sica di maniboa ! how often has that 
da^er of yours been twisted (out of the hands for you, i.e.) out of 
your hands / Cat. i, 6, 16. Similarly Aen. i, 477. 
a. This construction gives a touch of feeling, oi concern, to the 
expression. English has no corresponding idiom. 

Freer Poetic Dative of Reference or Concern 

369. The later poets freely use the Dative of Reference 
in loose attachment to the rest of the sentence. 

Cooglf 
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talia iacUnti procelU vilum »dveraa terit, as he utters these words a blast 
strikes tke sai! athwart {iar him, uttering these words); Aen. i, io3. 

^Tltnr parrO bene, ml pateruum splendet in mEnai teiii^ oslmnm, he lives 
well upon a little, for ■whom there shines, upon a frugal board, the 
saltcellar ivkich his father had before him; Carm. j, 16, 13. 
a. The warmth and feeling of this construction gave it great vogue 

in later pioetry. It is used with pronouns with especial frequency. 

DatiTe of the Person Judgii^ 

370. The Dative is used to denote the person in whose 
eyes or for whom the statement of the sentence holds good. 
Quintia fonnCsa est moltis, in tke eyes of many (to many) Quintia is 

beautiful; CatuU. 86, i. 
iBTSta mihi fiastm, (the state) seems to me relieved; Cat. 2, 4, 7. 

a. Out of this grew the DatiTe of tlie Local Point of View (with the 
Participle, first in Caesar). 
quod eat oppidnin piimum Thassalias veiiieiitibaB ab E^r5, ■mkick is ike first town 

ef Theisaly as ant comes (for people coming) _AoiB Epirus; B.C. 3, 80, i. 

Dative with Vei1>s of Taldng Away 

371. Verbs of taking away ^ are regularly followed by the 
Dative of words denoting Persons. 

htmc mihi timorem eripe, remove this fear from me; Cat I, 7, 18. 
ac&tfi mOiti detracts, snatching a shield from a soldier; B. G. 2, 25, 2. 
Dmnia sociia adimere, took every thing from ike allies; Sail. Cat. iz, 5, 

a. The original concepUon was that of the Person as connmcd by the act. 
Thus " remove for nu this fear." 

b. The poets use the construction more boldly, ennploying it vith names of 
thlDgs as well, and also after verbs of sleating, going away, etc. 

tW/SltdBtaiamtitAAn. struck out a ipari from the flint: Aen. 1, 174. 
feBsSe ooalls tBif re labflit, steal your weary eyes from toil: Aen. j, 845. 
Cvldere puEiiae, to escape from the battle ; Aen. 11, 701. 

Ethical' Dative 

372. A Personal Pronoun in the Dative may be loosely 
attached to a sentence to suggest Concern or Interest on the 
part of the person denoted. 

^ Various compounds of at>, d£, and ex, together with aditnO, BUbiipio, tollA, etc- 
is confined in grammar to the Personal Pronouns, in tUs conatnidion. 
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The effect is generally vhimsical or ironical. 

qui milil accnbantis in conTinia fiructant caedem, and ikest men — 6less 
me.' — as thty recline at their banquets, belch forth talk about 
blood and murder; Cat. 2, 5, 10. Cf. Cat. 2, 2, 4. (Cf. "they 
drank me two bottles," Fielding, Tom Jones.) 

KM tibi tellfia, there lies the land you wish to reach,- Aen. 3, 4??. 

Dative of the Agent 

373. The Dative is used to express the Agent: 

1. Regularly with the Future Passive Participle. 

Cuuri omnia finO tempore erant agenda, everything had to be attended 

to by Caesar at one and the same time; B. G. z, zo, i . 
rObls erit videndum, you will have to see to it; Cat. 3, 1 z, 28. 

a. But the construction of the Agent with ab (408, i) is DCCuioDally used, dtber for 
Bhaiper contrast, oi Co avoid confusion with the Dative of the Person Concerned, etc. 
acontui Indu mDltinun clTinm, qulbus Bit > vibis oSonlsiidam, Ike frsftrty of many 

dtitens ii at state, and /or Ihii fniauliimi mull be laieH by y<m ; Pomp, i, 6. 

2. Somewhat freely with the Perfect Passive Participle, and forms 
compounded with it. 

mna dTlbos snspectiun, suspected by my fellovf-citixens ; Cat, I, 7, 17. 
<Lid tibi ad caedem cSnstituti fuinuit, who have been set apart for death 
1^ you; Cat. I, 7, 16. 

3. Occasionally, in the later writers, with any passive form, 
neque cetnitni Mil, and is not seen by any one; Aen. I, 440. 

meaning. 

malBs bonis MlilliB, by many a geed man Is bt mmmed ; Cann. 1,24,9. 
tole^blUs tBUs els lore ciMltls t ds yes think thty will be endurable U you 
(possible to be endured by you) ? Liv. 34, 3, z. 

Dative of Possesaion 

374, Possession may be expressed by the Dative with the 
Verb Bum. 

Mat el consilium ad faEuras aptnm, he possessed an understanding 

specially adapted for crime; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 
aunt mihi blsseptem Kympliae, I have twice seven Nymphs; Aen. I, 71. 

a. The Dative with stun asserts the fact of Possession. The Possessive Genitive (889) 
involves tlie fact of possession, but this idea is only a subordinate one in tlie sentence. 

b. For the attraction of the Name into the case of the Possessor, see iM, 3. 
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n. POETIC DATIVE OF DIEZCTIOR IB SPACE 
37& The poets use the Dative freely to express Direction in Space. 

it Climoi GMlo, the shout rites to the heavens ; Aen. 5, 451. 
CMli capita fetentis, raising their heads t/raiard Aeaven ; Aen. 3, 678. 
pelago dJSna piMdpitsn, hurt the gifts into the tea ; Aen. 3, 36. 
a. The conatiuclion a sometimes used with great boldness of phrase. 

«apat csiinis argeotum, facki silver inlo the ships (for packs the ships anth 
silver) ; Aen. 3, 465. Similarly Aen. i, jgj. The feelii^ is as in tateii 
■Midlt iDum (for In latiia abdldlt), Aen. 1, 553. 
i. The prose construction is the Accusative with ad or in (386). Thus it ad aetheia 
aiann, the shout rises lo the sty : Aen. 11,409. 

UL DATIVE IK A CONSTRQCTIOH OF COHPOSITI ORIGnt {FUSIOH) 

Dative after Verba compounded with certain Prepositions 
376. The Dative of the Person or Thing Concerned may 
be used after many Verbs compounded with the Prepositions 
ad, ante, tixcnm, con, in, inter, ob, post, ptse, sub, or super.^ 
adportO TdbiB Plantiim, I bring {Vi) you Piautusj Men. 3. 
fisuldm\s\i^viavdem, to make war upon ikeirneigkiors; B.C. 1,2,4. 
▼irtute omnibos piaestarent, were above all in valor j B. G. i, 2, 2. 

a. If the verb of the compound is Transitive, it may of course take 
a Direct Object (SM), in addition to the Dative taken by the compound 
as a whole. See finitimiB bellum inferre, above. 

b. Several compounds may take either this construction or an Accusative of the 
object and an Ablative of means (488). Thus clicomdS, dicamfimdO, aBp«T[9, indnB 
(in later Latin, acdiiEi, ImpllcS, etc.). 

nllquji* «4Dltlt9 dicnmdederant, had surrounded the rest with cavalry ; 
B. G. 4, 31, 5. 

c. Several compounds may take dther the Dative or the Accusative (391, i, a). 
Thus inlBde,/«r at, moci. 

d Several compounds expressing Kmtpariian, union, or agreement may take either 
the Dative, or the Ablative with Coin {41B, i, 3}. Thus comparB, cSnleri (d. English 
"compare to" and "compare with"). 

> AdWDtlor, GinseDtiar, adversoi, convenlt, olweqaor, oOciS, obdatS, obatfl, obanm, 
fiBsain, are generally placed here, but belong more properly unikr 362. Cf . the Dative 
with the corresponding (or opposite) words advenns, cSnuntinan*, aboedlo, pireS, 
repagnS, reaiatS, dSnun, ezpedit. Yet DppiinC shows the impas^bllity of drawing fixed 
lines. BinnS, excel, follows the analogy of ptaestS, surpass. ^ , 
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Rematka on the Dative after Compound Verba 
377. I. Compounds expressing literal motion only are regularly fol- 
lowed by the Accusative with ad or in. Thus ad eum adcnirit, runs up 
to him, B. G. i, 22, 2 ; in gladlnnL incnbueiat, had fallen upon his sword, 
Inv. 2, SI, 154. 

2. For compounds capable of expressing both literal motion and a 
figurative idea (lilcc most under 376), no fixed rule can be laid down. 

a. With some compounds both constniclioQs aj« in use. Thos in mi Inddlt, he /ill 
in wUh me. Plane. 41, 99; and bomini Incidl, I fellin wiih Ike nan, Veic. x, 7^, 182. 

b. In general. It may be said that the pieposittan is regularly used if Ihi literal side 
oftht meaning is Is be brmtght out more itrengly than usual. Thus beUum intulit prt- 
viiclaa QaUlM, has made war u/bh fie frminte of Gavt, Phil. 5, 9, 14 ; but at bene I 
Putbia In proTlndav SjriAm InlitS, with regard ta the uar ivhich has ^h carried by 
the Panhians into Ihi friniHcc of Syria, ¥Am. 15,1, 1. 

c. Yet many rompounda with pareiy figurative meanings re^larly lake a preposi- 
tion. Thus incombitB ad MlBtem lel pfibllcae, bind your energies to the welfare af the 
slate; Cat 4, i, 4. 

3. The poets and later prose writers love to vary the older construc- 
tion, whatever it may be, for the mere sake of variety. Thus Virgil,- 
Aen. s, iji says iscumbere rEmis, to bend to the oars (compare Cicero, 
under 2, c above); and Liv)', 9, 22, 4, says adeqoitare vallS, rode up to 
the rampart, where Caesar would have used ad (cf. ad nostiOe adequitlie, 
■were riding up to our men, B. G. 1,46, l). 

4. The poets and later writers likewise use the Dative with com- 
' pounds not employed at all in Ciceronian Latin. Thus with ingeminQ 

(Aen. s, 434), invergO (Aen, 6, 244). 

5. The poets sometimes use the Dative with verbs resembling those 
of 376 in meaning, but difierendy formed. 

captaa BapeiiTimas nrtl, have survived the capture of the eity ; Aen. 3, 
643. (SnpeiD like ai 



THE ACCUSATIVE 

378. The Latin Accusative expresses three general classes 
of ideas : 

I. Space-Relation (hot Separative or Locative). 
II. Respect. 
III. Tke Direct Object. 
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of Space- 
Relations 



379. SvNOFSis or the Principal Uses of the Accusative 



Accusative with Piepositloiis (380-384) 

With Verbs compounded witli tiini or circam (SB6) 

Regular expreislon of the Place Whither (386) 
Accusaflve of Names of Towns, etc.. Whither, mthout : 

(38C, i, 4a0) 
Accusative of Extent, Duration, or Degree (3S7) 
Accusative of Respect : 

In freer use in later I 
Accusative of the Direct Object (890) 

With Verbs ordinarily Intransitive (891, i) 

With Compounds acquiring Transitive Force (891, 2) 
Two Objects with Verbs; 

of maiins, tbnoiing, having, regarding, calling, or ik<m}ing (39S> 

of inquiring, requesting. Uachinj, or concealing (893) 
Accusative of the Result Produced (^) 

Accusative in Apposition to a sentence (396) 
Accusative of Kindred Meaning (396, I> 

Extended use of the Accusative of Kindred Meaning (396, a) 

Freer Neuter Accusative Modifiers (897) 
Subject of an Infinitive (898) 
Accusative of Exclamation (899) 



Accusative 
of the 

Object 



I. ACC0SATIVX OF SPACE^tELATIONS (HOT SEPARATIVE OR LOCA* 

WTE) aud of corsespokding figiikative relations 
Accusative with Prepositions' 
380. The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
ad, adversuB or adTersum, ante, apud, circi, cittdter, and drcum, cis 
and citri, contii, ergS, extri, infri, inter, intri, Ifixti, ob, penes, per, 
pOne and post, praeter, pidp^ ptopto*, secundum, supri, trSns, nltifl 
(and uls), versus. 

liixta mumm, close to the ivall; B. C. i, i6, 4. 

ante oppidnm, in froitt of the town ; B. G. 2,32,4. 

Hannibal erat ad portas, Hannibal -was at the gates; Phil, i, 5, 11. 

ad omnia niti&nEs Bioctom, sacred among all peoples ; B. G. 3, 9, 3. 

ad castia contendEmnt, hastened to the camp; B. G. z, 7, 3. 

iter per pTfirindam, a passage through the province; B. G. i, 8, 3. 

veStn eigfit me voljustia, your good tvill toward me ; Cat. 4, 1, 1. 

a, Vtrmt follows its noun. Thus oriBntam varsua, toward the east; Plin. N. H. 5, 
43. But this is generally preceded by a preposition, unless it denotes a Town or Small 



Island (460). Thus ad meridiem vc 



ardthessutk: Plin. N. H. 5,43. 
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b. Tbe adTcrbs propinl and pioiiiiii commonty, and Ihe adjectives pnplor and prozl- 
muB occadonally, take the Accusative of Space- Relation. (For the Dative with then 
adjectives, see 802 : foe ab and the Ablative, 406, a.) 

fOi^ait Atiil xxi^^A, has comi very Hear tht gods ; Mil. 32, 59, 

qui prozliid Rhtniun Incohint, wAeiive nezl lie Rhine; B. G. i, J4, i. 

e. PiUU and pottildJC, the day before and Ihe day after, generally tajie the Accusa- 
tive (a( Time-RelatioD), but sometimes the Genitive (of Connection ; 3S9). 
pildiC Kaleodis, the day hefori the Calinds; Cat i, 6, 15. 
postridie eiDB ana, the day after that day (on the afte[.day of that day) ; B, G. i, 23, i. 

d. Per maybe used to represent persons as the Means through }V&icA,ia contrast to 
the AblatiTe with ab, which represents them as Afenli (406, i>. Compare r( per specnU- 
tiiriB ceseiO., fie /act having been learned ■mt.o-UGH sfies, B. G. 3, 11, a, with eOBOr- 
mltl rC ab azplirttirlbns, the report having been confirmed by stouts, B. G. 1, 11, 3. 

381. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express the 
Place Whither something moves. 

cnm in castra contenderent, -when hurrying into camp; B. G. 4, 37, I. 
sub nostrun aciem ancceasSroot, cami ufi under our line; B. G. 1, 24, 5. 

■a. The Ablative is used to express the Place Whert something is 
or is done (483). 

b. 6nb regularly takes the Accusative when meaning/Hit tefort,juit after, or ajnt^ 
■nb occiwni lilig,_/iirf before sunset; B. G. a, 11, 6. 

382. The Accusative is regularly tsed with subter, beneath. 
tram In pectore, cnpiditltem subtei piaecoidia locirit, placed the seat of 

anger in tke breast, the seat of desire below the diaphragm; Tusc. 

a. The Ablative may be used with snbter in poetry to express the Place 
beneath which something it or is done. 
■nbter diasi teitSdise, under the close-packed roof of shields ; Aen. 9, 514. 

383. The Accusative is regularly used with super in the 
sense of upon, at, or in addition to (the Ablative in the sense 
of concerning; see 438). 

laera sedins super arma, silting upon a pile of cruel ar-ms ; Aen. I, 295. 

a. For Ihe poetical Abbtive vrith other senses than concerning, see 4S6, a. 

384. The Accusative with a Preposition is used to express 
a great variety of figurative ideas. Notice especially : 

I. The Condition or Situation into Which, with in: filiam aiuffl In 
matTimSniam dat, gives kis daughter in marriage (into that condition); 
B. G. I, 3, 5. Cf. 434, i; 40e, 3. 
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2, Figurative Direction, with ad, in, ergi, etc. 1 loc8 ad aciem instnien- 
dam opportunO, in a place suitable for drawing up a line of battle, B. G. 
2, 8, 3 ; intent! ad pacem, eager for peace, B. C. 3, 19, 4 ; giatae in 
Tulgns, agreeable to ike populace, Liv. z, 8, 2; BummQ erga t6s amdce, 
Viilh the greatest love (to-ward) for you ; Cat. 3, 1, i. 

a. The constniction is thus often an alternative for the Dative of Direction 
after Adjectiies and Participles signifying «ie/u/,mi(a*/e, or jtra/arerf (364, 
and6, ?,8). Also for the Objective Genitive depending upon nouns (864, i). 

*. PitihH lakes the Dative also (862) in later Latin. Thus parita ned, 
Aen. a, 334; p*(a piritum, Liv. 1, r, 8. 

3. Purpose or Aim, with ad or in; eO ad conloquimn TinErunt, came 
there for a conference, B. G. i, 43, i ; connTinm in hooBrem victariae, 
a banquet to celebrate the victory, Quintil. 11,2, 1 z. 

a. Hence the use of W with the Gerundive or Gerund to express Purpose 
(612, 111). 

Regular Expression of the Place Whither 

385. In accordance with 8S0 and 381, 

Pleue Whither is regtJarly expressed by ad, In, or sub, with the 
Accusative. The meaning may be either hteral or figurative, 
lit in Galliam Tenirent, to come into Gaul; B. G, 4, 16, i. 
ad ilia TcnlC quae . . . , I come to the things which . . . ; Cat. 1,6, 14. 
anb populi SOmim Imperium cecidgrunt, fell under the dominion of the 
Roman people; Font, ji 12. 

a. WWh names of Countries, in means into, «d, lo the bo'ders of. 

b. With names of Towns or Small Islands, and with domas and rils, the 
Place Whithei Is expressed b<r the Accusative -without a Fieposltlon (4C0). 

c. The poets freely omit the Preposition with ncrans of any Idnd. 

iuiiunvinit, caiWdAo/r,' Aen. 1,1. 
•pChmcam direniimt, atiu to the atue; Aen. 4, i6j. 

Two Accusatives, after Verbs compounded with trans and circtim 

386. Transitive Verbs compounded with trfliiB or drcum 
may take an Accusative depending upon the Preposition, as 
well as a Direct Object (880) depending upon the Verb.^ 
exerdtom Ligeiim tradncit, he leads his army across the Loire (= exer- 

citum trtns Llgerlm diicit) ; B. G. 7, 1 1 , 9. 
quSa Potnpeiua sua praeaidia circuiodiixit, these men Pompey led around 
■ his intrenchments ; B. C. 3, 61, i. 
1 Soespedallyt)ldBCt,triici9,tiAnaportS,circnlDdnci. The later writers extend the list. 

_ t'.oo;;lc 
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a. The Accusative is also found with the passive of these verba, and 
with pnetervehor. 

RMniim tridoctSa, broagkl acress the Rhine; B. G. 2, 4, 1. 
piaetaivaliiii Sstla, I am carriid fast the mmUh ; Aen. 3, 6SS. 

b. But the Preposition tiins is often repeated. 

DC qDam mnltitOdintm homlniim amplins tiliia RhCanm tild&cant, that he ikeulJ 
had no mere tmedi of mm acrvu the Rhine ; B. G. I, 35, 5. 

AccoBative of Extent, Duration, or Degree 
387. Extent of Space, Duration of Time, and Degree are 
expressed by the Accusative. 

I. Extent of Space. 

vppidum abeiat mOia pasmuiii octS, the town war eight miles distant; 

B. G. 2,6, I. 
multa rnOia pasanntn pTOsecBtl, after pursuing for many miles; B. G. 

II. Duration of Time. 

tot BDoOe bella gerO, so many years have T been waging -mar; Aen. 1,47. 
haec magiuun partem aestatis faciebant, this they were engaged in doing 

during a large part of the summer; B. G. 3, iz, 5.* 
qnimiue et viginti nitna annSa, Iwenty-^ve yean old (having been born 
twenty-five years); Tusc. 5, zo, 57. 

a. But p«r is someUmea used of Duiation of Time, as In per hSccc anaif, 
through (dxaius) all thta years; Cat i, 4, 7. 

*. With «Hilnc,a/<i, either the Accusative of Duration of Time or the Ablative 
of ttw Degree o( Difference (4S4) may be used. Thus abtainc trienaium md 
■bliinc aaats ZY are used almost side by »de in Rose. Com. ij, 37 {ago to thb 
EXTENT OF three years, and ago by the Amount 01 fifteen ytars). 
c. For the occasional Ablative of Duration of TinK, see 440. 

III. Degree? 

quid in belUi pOMent, ho^ strong they were in war (to what extent they 
were powerful) ; B. G. 2, 4, r. 

multiun Bont in venitiODibns, they are occupied to a large extent in hunt- 
ing; B. G. 4, 1 , 8. 
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E. ACCnSATIVB OF RESPECT 

388. In Ciceronian prose the Accusative of Respect is con- 
fined to Ticem and partem with modifiers, and quid, in -what respect. 
et nwain et aliSnim Tlcem pertimEBceie, to fear both for myself and far 

others (as touching my part and that of others) ; Dom. S. 4, 8. 
et meam partem taciie, quom (= cum) aliinast 5itti0, and to keep silent 

on my side, ■whin it is another man's turn to talk ; Mil. Gl. 646. 
quid hoc diSert? in what respect does this differ? Caecin. 14, 39. 

a. In early Latin, the Neuter Accusative of several Pronouns (14, ittoc, Uinfl, qnod, 
etc.) is still fntely used as an Accusative of Respect. 

id nuMta est, that 's what she '1 sad about (she is sad with regard to that) 1 Rud. 397, 
Id nSa >d tl vEDlmni, that 's why wc came to you (we came about this) ; MIL Ct. 115S. 
qald TinlstiP -ahy did you cumef (with reference to what!); Amph. 377. 

Note. From such combinations arose the free use of quid in the sense of 
ichy, as in quid tada? why are you siltni'! Cat. i, 4, S. 

b. The indeclinable modifiers id temporis, of <AajjiMM, and Id (bi]C,etc.)aet&til,d/rjiit 
1^, are used like adverbs and adjectives respectively (originally Accusatives of Respect). 

qniSa Id temporlt TSntirSs esse praedlierjun, mho I had said would come at 

that time: Cat. 1,4, lo. 
cnm Id aetltls raii), with a son of that age; Clu. 51, (41, 

389. Under the influence of Greek literature, in which the Accu- 
sative of Respect always remaned common, the later Roman writers 
revived its use in some degree, employing it especially with words 
expressing birth, mind, or parts of the body, 

Crtiia gmnSi a Cretan in respect af birth ; Aen. 5, 285. 

cUil ganuB, men illustriotu of race ; Tac. Ann. 6, 9. 

mentem pieaiiiB, o'ervihelmed in mind ; Aen. 3, 47. 

nfld* genfl, with bared knee (bare as to the knee) ; Aen. i, 320. 

•dvetBom femnr Ictas, hit in the front 0/ the thigh ; Liv. 21,7, 10, 

a. The later writers use the construction also with cBncta, omnia, alia, reli- 
qu, cEtsra, plGraqne, and with finntein, t»rg«, latns {front, rear, uiAflant). 
citera Oralus, in other respects a Greek; Aen. 3, 394. 
luTtnem alia dbuc, a youth famotts in ether respects ; Tac. Ann. 13, 3. 

hl accdsative op the ontECT object, akd its deritativbs 
Accusative of the Direct Object 

390. The Direct Object of a Tmnsitive Verb is put in the 
Accusative. 

dais leglOoEs cSnecripsit, enrolled tntio legions; B. G. 2, z, i. 
REmOa cohortitna, after encouraging the Remij B. G- 2, J, i 
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a. Impersonal Verbs, if Tran^tive, take flie Accusative of the Direct 
Object, like any other Transitive Verb. Thus decet, it becomes, invat 
and d£lecUt, it pUases, folllt, fngit, and pi&eterit, it escapes. 

Similarly iniseret, paenitet, piget, pndet, t&edet. 

ri t5s paenitet (if it repenteth you), if you ripeta; B. C. ;, 3s, 14. 
Dili mi fallit, unless 1 am deciivtd ; Seat. $0, 106. 

i. The poets often attach an Object to 3. paisive fsriH used Tefitxhely (2S8, 3), and 
even toa(™«/oj)it«.i 

Eiltam iBA^Atoz^puis on till helmet; Aen. 2, 392. Cf. e«leam isanlt, Aen. 9, 366. 
tfinMW pBrtOra, beating their breasts; Aen. i, 481. 
muas post tetga lerlnctom, vUh his hands bound behind his had ; Aen. 1, 57. (Trae 

c. The Subject of a dependent clause is sometimes gUracted inie the main clause, 
becoming Uie Object of ite Verb, 

nisti Blinelluin, qnun tudoB sit, ^du :(nffu' MureeZ/Ki, jiw i^nvif jj; CaeL, Fam.g, 10, 3. 
Note. Corresponding passive constniclioBs also occur, and various other 

quldun perepiciniitsr qtuun alnt lertg (some are found how inconstant tber 

391. I . Several Verbs which also have an Intransitive use 
may be used Transitively, with an Accusative : 

So especially taceS, maneo, and the Verbs of Feeling dispeiO, dole5, 
fleS, gemS, qoeror, horrefi, Inged, maeieS, iideS, and sitiQ. 

javlXA^icmf many things I have passed by in silences Cat. 4, i, Z. 

liatiin6t[a&aA%s^»:tit, the honors of ivkick they despair ; Cat. 2,9, 19. 

a. So also, rarely, IfirS, swear by. Thus maris aspera iSrS, Aen. 6, 351. 
*. The poets and later prose writers extend the list Thus IrSea, Ine passionately, 
^Tt^.bedeadin love with, ^Yt^^ shudder at, ]AttiZ,escape the hnoujledge of ,Ctli.h,dine upon. 
%IiSba.t tiaini, passionately loved Alexis; Eel. 2, r. 
elrum alteram peril, he is dead in love with one of them ; Poea. 109;. 
nee latulre dolltritrem liinOnls, nor did Juno's wiiei escape her brother ; Kea, i, 130. 

2. A compound made up of an Intransitive Verb and a 
Preposition may, as a whole, have Transitive force, and so 
take an Accusative." 

1 The Aixusative with the true passive Is verr close hi feeling to the AccusaUve of 
Respect (d. 3SS). 

I So especially (out of a large list) adeS, adicendi, adfor, adorlor and adKredlor, dr- 
cnmvenlB, eircnmsisti and drciunstfi, circnineii, convenlS (visit), Incrept and InerepltS. 
ineS, Innunpe, Invenia, obeA, obBidei, oppugni, peraf^, piaeatS (ittn(',/cr'/grM),praetere3, 
anbeS, aBbterfuElS, triiciB (pierce), trinseB, trinseredior, PasMves also occur. e.g. dr- 
cnrnTCDirltar, B, G. 1, 41, 4, Dbsessls, B. G, 3, 24, 2. Other compounds, not so used in 
Ciceronian prose, are found with an Accusative in poets and later prose writers. Thus 
aecidS, (nunpi, ividS, InnC, InterlaG, lavKdB, f laeaatO, ptaevaitoi, inpetfmitwi!. 
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These Prepositions are ad, ante, ciicom, tan, in, ob, pei, ^ae, piaeter, 
■nb, anbter, anptti, tiins. 

omnia obm, to accomplisk everything; B. G. 5, 33, 3. 
offidun pnaatiterB, I shall perform my duty; B. G, 4, 25, 3. 
•6a adgiessna, attacking fhemj B.C. i , 12, 3. 
flnmen traiugieau, having crossed Ike river; B, G. a, 19, 4. 

a. Several con^unds slmikify formed i take eicher the Accusative or the Dative 
(ST6)' Ihm uit«cU9 (go befoie), surpass, goreins the Accusative in efterSi anUei- 
dnot, B. G. 3, S, I, and the Dative in pecuOibua utecEdit, Off. i, jo, 105. 

3. A few phrases made up of a Noun and a Verb may as a whole have 
Transitive force, and so talie an Accusative. Thus anlmnm adreitO (turn 
themindupou), nir/iVf. (In the Passive the Accusative animnm remains.) 

poctqoun Id animnm advettlt, upon noticing this ; B. G. i, 24, i. 
qui iG animnm adveral, JoAin this fact teas rmticej; B. C. i, So, 4. 

4. Intransitive Verbs of Motion are sonjetimes used with Transitive 
force. So ajnbul5, naTigS, and, in poetry, cnriO, e5, end, fvgiB (rarely 
also in prose), and even passives like Tehor. 

rentli waila omnia vectl, swept iy tie winds e'er every ita; Aen. 1,524. 

Two Objects 

392. Verbs of making, choosing, having, regarding, calling, 

or showing may take two Objects.^ The Second* may be 

either a Noun or an Adjective. 

cBamlia treat L. Papiriom L. SemprOninin, appointed Lucius Papirius 

and Lucius Sempronius consuls; Liv. 4, 7, 10. 
llli mi comitem misit, sent me as companion for him; Aen, 2, 86. 
mE oevenun proebeO, I show myself unrelenting; Cat 4, 6, 12. 

a. The Second Object is realty in a kind of predicative relation 
(" makes to be "), and may therefore be called a Predicate Accusative. 

b. In the Passive construction, the First Object of the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject, and the Second Object becomes the Predicate. 

cSnunlia cieantnr IQUna Caasar et P. SarvDlna, Julius Caesar and Publius 
Servilius are appointed consuls : B. C. 3. i, I. 

' Espedally antecMa, ajiteeO, invSdfi, praecurrS. Similarly, in later Latin, incWS, 
fnteTlInt, fntoilaceit, Interrenll), pTMttd (mr/nji), tnecME, approach, and many othen. 

^Thos [making) fadi, cret, reddS, ledigG; [choosing or deputing) «iefi, UK) 
{having) habeg; {rigarding) habeS, ducO, putB, eiistiniS, ifidici, rfnwS; (caUing) 
appellS, namlna, dice, vocl; {shmning) praebei, piaeBtS; similarlr verbs like praflteor, 
adfciKfl, aGmlt, etCi which invohi one of the meanings given above. 

I "iTrjt Object" means princifal object, and "Second Object" means secondary 
object, without regard to Uieir order in the sentence. .^ 

- ..(^'Ooglc 
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393. Many Verbs of inquiring; requesting; teaching, or 
concealing'^ may take two Objects, one of the Person, the 
other of the Thing. 

Ii5a sententiam rogS, I ask them their opinion; Cat. I, 4, 9- 
itetomtaaoSlaX, he conceals his route from everybody; Nep.Eum.8, 7. 

a. In the Passive construction, the Per^n becomes the Subject, but 
the Accusative of the Thing remains. 

sentantiani logitoa, iiaving been asked his opinion ; Sail. Cat. 50, 4. 
noine hoc cilftis tarn dlfi 1 th4 idea of our having been kept so long in the 
dark about this ! Hec. 645. 

b. Other turns of expression also occur. Thus : 

i) InteTTOEJ, docei, and cfli may take dS of the Thing ("about," "con- 

mi CAaatogfiA, I shall ast you about the case ; Vat 16,40. 
a) FUgitO, P0K9, and poitalS may take ab of the Person asked (English 
"of"). Fwtaa giniraUy does so. 

qnod i mS vptlml gItJs Ugitibuit, which tht best cititeas were demand- 
ing o/nu,- Se5ti7.39, 

c. Pets takes only ab of the Person asked. QaaerS takes imly ab, dE, or ex of the 
Person asked, or the Accusative or it of the Thing asked about. 

canaam quaeiO, / asi tit reason ; Leg. Agr. 3, 3, 11. 

■fn dE cauBi quaerltli, but if you ask about the case; Caedn. 36, 104. 

hsBG cum I CaeBiT« peteret. when he asked this of Caesar ; B. G, 1, ao, 5. 

qQiSmm dE mflribns cam qnafireret, AM asting about thtir customs : B.G.1, >Si3- 

Accusative of the Sesult Prodnced 

394. The Result Produced by the action of the Verb may be 
expressed by the Accusative, 

BCribeie versGa, to write verses ; Sat. i, 9, 23. 
rumpit vitcem, breaks into utterance; Aen. 2, izg. 

Accusative in Apposition to a Sentence 

395. An Accusative may stand in Apposition to a sentence as a whole. 
audita mStatlBne ptincipls Inunittere IstrSniim globSs, ezBclndeie castslla, causis 

hello, upon hiaring of the change of emperor he sent in bands of brigands, 
and raxed forts, — grounds for declaring ■war ; Tac. Ann. 2, 64. 
a. The construction is probably an eitension of that of 394. 
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Accusative of Kindred Meaning ' 

396. I , An Intransitive Verb may take an Accusative Noun 
with a meaning kindred to its own. 

lODSam ire TiAm, be going a long journey ; Aen. 4, 467, 
TlTeie earn Tit*in, to live that life; Sen. 21, 77. 
2. Extended Use of tlte Accneative of Kindred Meaning. An Intransi- 
tive Verb may take an Accusative wliicli, though not of a meaning 
kindred to its own, modifies the idea of such a meaning. 

This Accusative may be a Noun, a Pronouo, or an Adjective. 
qid BMcbinUla *tnint, wkti live Bacchanalian livci ; luv. z, 3, 
paDcaqneiu, I shall make a few eimtptaints ; Phil, i, 4, 11. Cf. Aen. 1, 385. 
poitis plngiw qnlddam emuuitibua atqae pereglliium, to poets having a certain 

heavy and foreign style; Arch. lO, 26, 
qnaB hominis atant, men's ploughing (the ploughing that men do) ; Sail. Cat. 2, 7. 

a. The poeta lilre to make bold combinations of phrase. 

noc inoitUe foiiliu, not sounding like a mortal; Aen. 6, jo. 

■Miba tniM, luith savage loois (looking savage looks) ; Aen. % 794. 
dnlCB ridentem, sweetly smiling; Cajm. i, 32, 33.I 

b. The construction may be used in poetry with the true Pas^ve and with 
a Fassiie form used Reflexively (SBS, 2 and 3). 

corinbi Olympla, be crowned -adtk Ike Olympic crnvn : Ep. i, 1, 50. 
Sityinm Duvitar, dames the Satyr dances ; Ep. 2, 2, iij. 

Freer Renter AccnsatiTe Hbdifiera 

397. Neuter Accusatives of Pronouns and of several Adjectives may 
be used to modify Verbs which do not take the Accusative of a Noun.' 
So especially with : 

I . Several Verbs of advising, urging, compelling, or accusing. Thus 
with moneO and its compounds, hortor, lobed, void, argoO, accQeS and incnsS, 
cOgO, and addiicS. 

quad tl lam dBdnm hortor, w^ifA I have long been urging {fipon") yoti ; Cat. i, 5, 12. 
ri quid me ■) relit if Ctusar wanted anything of him ; B. G. 1,34, 2. 
•Sa hoc monea, I give them this advice (advUe them this) ; Cat. 2, 9, 20. 
Id cSglt tmtit, forces everybody to this; Rep. i, z, 3. 

a. In the pasdn voice, the Accusative of the Thing remains. 
•|» to* tegor, I am forced to this ; Rab. Post. 7, 17. 
OXvA addB<^ Tiz pouiim,nt . . . , I can hardly it farced to tie conclusion 
thai; Rn. i, ;, 14. 

s, the Accusative is in effect adverbial, 

.oosTc 
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a. Several Verbs of assenting, boasting, contending, striving, or 
rejoicing. Thus with adaMitlor, gande6, glOrior, laetor, pngnC, atodeQ. 
Quiun BtudfitlB, you have am common aim ; Phil. 6, 7, 18. 
Iliad nSn adaantioi tlbl, f de net agree viilk you in this ; Rep. 3, 35, 47. 
id pagnat, lonttnds for this ; Phil. S, 3, S. 

Accaaative as Subject of an Infinitive 

398. The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative. 
lilwiOa ad sS adduci lu»lt, ordered the children to be brought to him; 

B. G. 2, 5, I. 
nimtiaTinuit mands cOgI, brought "word that bands of men were gather- 
ing; B. G. 2, 2, 4. 

a. The Historical Infinitive bas a NominatiTe Subject (595). 

Accaaative of Exclamation 

399. The Accusative is often - used in Exclamations, to 
express the Object of Feeling. 

B tempors, mfirEB ! O the times ! the ways of men ! Cat I, I, 2. 

me misorani ! wretched ■woman that I am .' Eun. 197. 
qnB miU fortunaiii! -whafs the use of fortune to me .' Ep. I, 5, 12. 
a. The Nominative is occasionally used la Exclaniatioiis. 

SK*tn)dliaI Ojoyfitlday^ Eun. 560. 

SfcflftiigntcapGlabiSrii: toils firformid in vain ! HiL 34,94. 

THE VOCATIVE 
Vocative of Address 

400. The Person or Thing Addressed is put in the Vocative, 
quO usque ab&tjre, Catilina, patientia uostifi ? how long, Catiline, shall 

you dbuse our patience f Cat. i, i, i, 

401. In poetry and ceremonious prose, the Nominative is sometimes 
used instead of the Vocative, or as an Appositive or Predicate to a Vocative, 
audi tS, populDS AlblDDB. kear,fcepU of Alba; liv. I, 24, 7. 

nite, meae Tirta, msa magna poteatia boIub, O son, my stretch, my great power, 

thou alone; Aen. 1, 664. 
mItC, primae omaium parins patriae appellite, hail thou, named first of all the 

father of thy country ; PHn. N, H. 7, 117. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOglC 
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e Inherited <3S4, i) three foices from 
itive Ablative, oi frattusae), {2) Asso- 
re' Ablative, ai vnih-ax), ('3) Location (Locative Ablative, oi in-cae). 
X. These three forces gave rise to a number of constnictians, most of dhlch corre- 
spond fairly closely to our constructions with from, with, or in. In addition, several 
constnictiant arose throu^ Fusion (SIS, 3). 

403, The Latin Ablative expresses four ^neral classes of 
ideas : 

I. Separation {Separative Ablative). 
II, Association (Soeiative Ablative). 

III. Locatum {Locative Ablative). 

IV. Various ideas, in constructions of Composite 

Origin (Fusior^. 



Separadv 
AUative 



404. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Ablative 

Ablative with the Separative Prepositions ab, dE, ez, Bins (4aS). Note 
especially : 
Agent of the Passive Voice, nith ab (406, ') 
Point of Viev from Which, with ab or ex (406, i) 
Ualerial of Which a thing ii made, with ei (406, 4) 
Regular expression of the Place Whence (409) 

Ablative with the Prepositions cinun, palain, prat, prt (407) 

Ablative with Verba of Separation (408) 

Ablative with Adjectives of Separation (411) 

Abbtive with Verbs and Adjectives of Difierence or Aversion (41B) 

AWative of Parentage or Origin (411) 

AblaHvB of Accordance (414) 

Abtadve of the Standard (41S) 

Ablative irith a Comparative (416, 417) 

Ablative with the Soctatlve Fiepositian earn (418, 419) 
Ablative of Accompaniment, with or witliout nun (4S(Q 
Abbtive AI»olute (4S1) 
Ablative of Attendant Circumstances (4S9) 
Ablative of Means or Instrument (4S3) 

Ablative of the Degree of Difierence (494) 
Ablative of Plenty or Want (4SS) 
Ablative of the Route (436) 
AUative of Price or Value (427) 

Ablative of the Penalty or fine (4S8) 
Ablative of the Object, with fitor, fmor, lungor, potior, vtscot 
(4S8) ; Ablative with opus eet and nsuB est (4S0) 
AMative with Verbs of iichanging, mixing, accustoming, or joining 
(481) 1 with trStB*, oontlnBor, oomitltua, itlpitui (4SS) 

(Ablative with to, mb, etc. (Regular expres^on of the Place Where)(488) 
Ablative of certain words with or without a Preposition (438) 
Ablative with fldB and cjofidiS (487) ; with Ditor, Innlini, nbidiu, 
■dqulEieS, st9, canstS, cdasiita, CMt«ntnB (488) 
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AbUtive of the Time at or nllhin Which (489) 
Ranr Ablative of Duration of Time [440) 
IV AbUtive of Respect (441) 

Of Ablative with disnns and IndlgnaB (44S) 

Composite Descriptive Ablative (443) 
Or^n Ablative of Cause oi Reason (444) 

AbUtive of the Way or ManDcr (446) 

AbUtive with Verbs meanlDg carry, hold, tcef, riciivi, etc (446) 

I. THE SEPARATIVE ABLATIVE 
Atdative with Separative Prepositions^ 

405. The Ablative is always used with the Separative 
Prepositions fi, ab or abs, dS, C or oc, sine. 

iter ab Arari i-vtriBnnt, had turned away from the Arar; B. G. i, i6, 3. 

ab initia, /row the beginning; Liv. .1, S, 5. 

d£ muro iacta, thrown down from the wall; B. G. 2, 32, 4. 

sine exercitu, without an army ; B. G. i, 34, 3. 

a. A, ab, aba. — Ab is used before vowels and h, i before consooants. 
But before most consonants ab may also be used. Aba is common 
only in the phrase abs te (for which i ti is also frequent). 

ab Aqnitinia, B. G. i, i, z; i Bal^B, t, i, 3; i dezttS coiaS, t, 51, t j and 
also ab decnmiiDJ poitl, 3, 25, 2 ; aba ti, 5, 30, 1. 
4. B, ex. — Ex is used before vowels and 4; both S and ex before 
consonants, but more frequently er. 

•z sS, B. G. t, 6, 3 ; S finlbna, 1 . 5> i i tz finibna, 4, i, 4. 
c. PioCDt, far (always with ab in Ciceronian prose), may take the Ablative In poetiy 
and later prose ; thus piocul nejOtiia, /ar /row iiijiM«j «ir«,- Epod. i, i. 

406. The Separative Ablative with a Preposition is used to 
express a variety of ideas. Notice especially : 

I. The Agent of the Passive Voice, with ab (cl./ohn, I, 6, " there was 
a man sent from God ") : quod ab GalUa aoUlcitinntur, because they were 
being urged on (from) by the Gauls, B. 0. 2, I, 3 ; ab elepbantia Dbtiiti, 

trampled upon by the elephants, Liv. 21, 5, 15, 

a. The AbUtive with ab is sometimes used with an active verb, to suggest the 
passive idea. Thus i tanti) cecidlsse vlrS, lo have fallen (slain) iy so great a man, 
Ov. Met. 5,' 19a. 

A, Agents are properly /^rj^nr (or animals). But things may be fersoni^ed ; thus 
snpeiir! ab bis vlitGtllnu, U be surpassed iy these virtues. Cat. a, 11,2;; biesu ttlUd 
tiida th iima, tie JtsA iuri iy tie deceitfiil Aeot, Ov. Pont. 1, 7,9. Cf. Aen. 3, 533, 
1 For nusunailced statements for all prepositiaas, ne 4S(-4Ht 
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2. The Point of View from Which, with ab or ez (our English con- 
ception is geoeraUy that of tlie place WHERE). Thus : 

i teigfi, i DovisBimS agmiiiG, etc., (from) ez (&b) hie put«, (from) ex Ihit tide ; 
on lit Tiar ci (ab) ntiiqua parte, oh beth sides, 

& latere, (from) on the side elc, etc. 

i fronts, (fiom) on Ike front inltiunic»pitI,Ayi(«(from)a^,etC.,etC. 

BZ Uc parte pudor pugoat, iUinc petolantia ; hinc fldta, illlse fniiiditie, on this 
side deeincy fights, on the oiker impudence ; here financial faith, there 
robbery ; Cat. 2, 1 1, 25. (Note ihe same conception in hinc, illiae.) 
pnipe 2 mela aedibaa, near (reckoned from) my house ; Pia, 11, z6. 
"ain ta te TalSra?" "Pol ego haad perbene i pecfinii," "art you well, do 
yen say ? " "I/ol so very excellently viell in point of (from the point 
of view of) money " ; Aul. 186. 

3. The Condition or Situation from or out of Which, with d$ or ex : 
«X Tincn^ cauasm dicere, to plead his cause in chains, B. G. I, 4, I 
(speak /roOT his position in chains); fieB de rhetor? AnsiiL, from pro- 
fessor, you shall become consul, luv, 7, 197 ; di templo carcerem fieri, 
Ihat a prison should be made out of a temple, Phil. 5, 7, 18. Compare 
the expression of the Condition into Which, 8M, I, and of the ConditioD 
in Which, 434, i. 

4. The Material of Which a thing is made, with ex (also, in poetry, 
with de) : factae ex robore, made of oak, B. G, 3, 13, 3 ; pdcnla ex aniO, 
cups of gold, Verr. 4, 27, 6z ; fnit de numnore templum, there vias a 
temple of marble, Aen. 4, 457. (Cf. the Genitive of Material, S49.) 

a. T!w poets freely omit the preposition. ThustempUtaiiitrftctaTetnitS, 
the lemfle built of ancient stone ; Aen. 3, S4. 

407. I . The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ^ 
cOnun, paUm, prae, and prO.' 

Iegl5n§s pr5 castru cSnstltoit, drew up the legions in front of the 

camP; B. G. 4, 35- i- 
prB profasa venit, came as a deserter; B. G. 3, 18, 3. 
cnr piiS ist6 pngnia f itihy do you fight for him (in defence of him) ? 

Verr. 4, 36, 79. 
c&ram generS nie5, in the presence of my son-in-law ; Pis. 6, 1 2. 
polatn popuia, in the presence of Ike people; Liv. 6, 14, 5. 

a. Palam is generally an adverb, but after Cicero's time occasionally a preposition. 

1 For summarized statements for all prepositions, $ee 4GS-4(8. 

1 Tbe original Ifcling was that of separaliDn. Thus pril caatrls, in front, reckoning 
from the camf. C6ram, in face of, followed the analogy of prB, in front of. Falam 
followed that of ciSniiL Clam, a: the opposite, did the same. Tbe Accusative with Clam 
ia doe to the aaalogy ol c«B <S93). 

L ,i,z<»iB;GoogIc 
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2. CUm, secretly, is regularly an adverb in Ciceronian Latin. In 
early and later Latin, it is either an adverb, or a preposition with the 
Accusative {without the knowUdgi of). 

3. Tentu, up to (postpositive), is rare till after Cicero. It generally 
takes the Ablative, but sometimes the Genitive. Thus oipnlS teniu, 
tif to the hilt, Aen. 2, 553 ; genua tenns, up to the knee, Liv. 44, 40, 8. 

4. Kal or fine, up tn (prepositive or postpositive) is in rare use as a preposition, 
with the Ablative oc Geoitive. 

fine eBnBi, io the knee; Ov. Met. lo, ;36. 
a«se fiid, to the bimi ; Men. 859. 

Ablative with Verbs of Sepaiation 
408. Verbs of Separation take an Ablative. The Preposi- 
tion, if employed, is ab, d6, or ex. The general usag^e in 
Ciceronian prose is as follows : 

1. The Preposition is freely omitted ^ with Verbs of literal Separation, 
if themselves containing a separative Preposition («b, <1§, or ez).' 

castiis egressi, going out from the camp; B. G. 2, 1 1, I. 

£ castiis tgreaai, going out from the camp; B. G. I, 27, 4. 

a. Otherwise a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose.* 

plScidlt e praetorlo, comes out from the general's quarters ; Verr. 5, 41, 106. 
ab otbepraielscl, to set eul/ram the city; B, G. ;. 7, i. 

Exceptions are lare ; thus oppldS fnett, B. C, 3. 19, T ; ttalll cEdIt, Att. 9, 
10, 4, and the filed phiase minii mittere, as in Mil. 19, ;6. 

2. The Preposition is freely omitted with Verbs expressing either 
literal or figurative Separation, if in very common use in both senses* 
d§ mOrS sS deiecenint, leaped from the wall (threw themselves down 

from) ; B. C. I, 18, 3. 
mOrll diiecti, driven down from the wall; B. G. 7, z8, 1. 
ni a§ honBre dSiceier, that I should not be deprived of the honor (driven 

from it) ; Verr. A. Pr. 9, 25. 
el ape deiecti, deprived of this hope ; B. G. i, 8, 4. 

Exceplion: ilttaaS, /end irf md de/end, aXvays takes ab. 

1 The word "omitted "should not be taken as implying that the preposition ought 
properly to be present, but only as a shorter expression in place of " not employed." 

'i So with eieo, igredior, EmlttS, ErufflpS. AufeiS (in which the preposition Is dis- 
guised) regularly lakes a preposition. 

> So with reuiS, ■driiaU^ discMiS, pidcEdfi, proflclacor, prSgredior, d{grBdloi, TSdet, 
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a. Otherwise, a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose.* 

abofBdi dlueHOinm, would dtpart f ram hii duly, 6. G. 1,40, 1. 
3. The Preposition is regularly omitted with Verbs expressing/^ra- 
ti-ue Separation only? 
maElstratn seabdicirit, abdicated {y^axga^A, from)>iij offict; Cat. 3,6, 1 5. 
proeliS supersedere, to refrain from battle; B. G. 2, 8, i. 

ExctftioMS: I. Ttmpnfljre/roiB, and the passive of intemilttB.&oM^, lake ab. SerrO, 
raciu, and TinaicS, ddiver, take ab or ei. Vaci, hi free from, and 
laxS, Aew, either take or omit ab. Ubeiii, free, rarely takes ex. 

tempeilttieaah malefldS, -would refrain frsm mischief; B. G. i, 7, 5. 
a. Caves, bcaare (of), lakea ab in Ciceronian Latin, and either ab or the 
baie Ablative in early Tjtin , 
tDOnudiiiit 3 Teniae at cavtret, warned him to bramre of poison ; 
Fin. 5, sj, 64. Cf. earf maH, ieleare of harm; Pers. 835. 

409. Segular Expression of the Place Wbence. The Place Whence is 
regularly expressed in Ciceronian prose as shown in 408, 1 and a, 2 and a. 

410. Remarks on the Ablative with Verbs of Separation, i. With 
most Verbs of Separation, whether literal or figurative, a preposition is 
used with words denoting persons. 

manfls a te abstlnEre, to keep tkeir hands off front you; Vat. 4, ro. 

I. The poets fieely use tlie Ablative without a preposition in any combinatiaii 
exprei»ng or suggesting separation. This is true even if no »erb is employed, and 
even If the word used denotes a person. 

adBnrgiiiB flSctB, rising from the wave; Aen. i, 535. 
antrS lltitni, barking frem the cave; Aen. 6, 400. 
maiifi TyrB, suitors from Tyre ; Aen. 4, 36. 
dEIectam conluge tante, roiied of so great a sfouie; Aen. 3, 3r7. 
3. For the Pbce Whence with names of Towns, Small Islands, etc., see 4S1. 

AbUtire -with Adjectives of Sepantlon 

411. Adjectives of Separation take the Ablative either with 
or without ab. 

loose a.ai free: abeS. go away, depart from, resign; atatlnrt, kold ^ ini alitain; 
Midi, cast dov^ ; at£at5, stand aside ^d desist ; iBtaiiS iad flBtam, /usb ^ from 
and defrht: eiclfidO, rfni out 3.B.A prevent ; Intercludil, shut 1^ mi cut 0^; eipediS, 
get from underfoot and release; prohibeB, hold off asxd prevent. 

> So with abdSofi and dMuci, imovei, dfmoveiS and reffloveS, IvertiS, dimB, dftrabi), 
■llseMS, HciS, prepnliS, lepellG, sCcema, toUS, Absiun and dipelli generally take a piepo- 
sition (abenm may also lake a I>ative of Reference, as in B. G. 1, 36, 5 i SM). A few 
words ociur too seldom to admit of any statement 

' Such are verbs tiMantng strip, despoil, defraud, grudge, deprive, bereaoe, interdict, 
absolve, relieve, free, be free, relax, leave 1^, refrain, abdicate. Thus DndiS, BpollS, tXMi, 
fiandi, Invidee, pilvE, orbi, interSIciS, absolve, levS and relevS, IlberB, vaeC, kuB and 
relaiB, supenedeeiabdlcS.' Also.in poetry and later prose, vidn^ ejdierMS,etc., Oc. 
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vacna ab omni ^licOii, free /rom all dangers Prov. Cons. 12, 30. 

hOd Tacna mortU pedculS, not free from mortal danger; Cat. 4, i, 2, 

a. In Ciceronian prose, these adjectives are Itber, free, punis, pure, 
nOdns, stripped, orbas, bereft, Tacuns, empty} 

h. In later poetry, and, to some extent, in later prose, the above adjectives ma; also 
talffi the Genitive (848). 

weleriB puraa, fm from guilt ; Carm. 1, 32, 1 . 

Ablative wltb Verba and Adjectives of Difference or ATeraion 

412. Verbs of Difference or Aversion take the Ablative with 
ab. iJi&mA, foreign, may either take or omit the Preposition, 
cb e6 diMentlO, J differ from him; Pomp. 20, 59. 

quod abbonet i meis mSribus, which is foreign to my -ways; Cat. 1 , 8, 2o. 
aliina i dignitite, inconsistent witkyour dignity; Fam. 4, 7, i. 
aliinum dignitate impeii, inconsistent with the dignity of the realm; 
Prov. Cons. 8, 18. 

a. Alios, else, other than, is regularly followed by atqne (ac), or, if negafived, 
by iii«l, qnaoi, or praeter; but it may talie tbe Ablative witliout a preporftion, 
as in allnm ufieate, Ep. i, 16, 20 (very raicly in prose). 

b. lIlEniu may also take a Genitive (339, ^) or Dative <3e2, III). 

c. A few of these verbs (e.g. disseatiC) may aba take ths construction of 
Contention (Abla.tive witli cum ; 419, 4). 

d. The later writers freely employ the Dative with these verbs (363, 1, c). 

Ablative of Parentage 01 Origin 

413. Parentage or Origin"^ is expressed by the Ablative, 
generally without a Preposition. 

ampliasimS genere natua, bom of a very noble stock; B. G. 4, \1, 4. 
^nB sanguine ciEtiu.' from what blood sprung* Aen. 2, 74. 

a. A preposition (generally ez) is sometimes used with the noun, espe- 
cially if this denotes a parent Before a pronoun, the preposition is regular. 

b. Remoter origin is expressed by oitns with ab, or prSgnittui with mc. 
Belt^ esse ortOa I Germinia, (he learned that) the Belgae were 

descended from the Germans ; B. G. 2, 4, i. 

I Also, in later poetry, cuauB, Blecns, vidnus, and others. 

Immnnia, iiem/i (in Cicero with Objective Genitive ; 864), after Cicero lakes either 
the Genitive or, as implying want, the Ablative, the latter with or witliout a preposition 
(e.g. immBuis militii, tximptfrom service; LIv. i, 43,^. 

^ The verb employed in Ciceronian Latin is aiacor. "nie participles are nitua, priSgnl' 
taB,i>rtui; al9o,in later Latin,genltus,ECnei3tai,Creta>,MtaS,Hltn8,oriniidns,andother5. 
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Ablative of Accordance 

414. That in Accordance with which one acts or judges 
may be expressed by the Ablative of certain words, regularly 
without a Preposition. 

cOnBnetuaine sua Caesar TI leglOiiEs expedltia d&cibat, according to his 

custom, Caesar, as he marched, kept six legions in fighting orders 

B. G. 2, 19, 2. 

tnS cOnailifi fadam, I will act in accordance -with your plan ; Rud. 02. 

mnnna mea sententia magnum, a great gift, in my opinion (according 

to my way of thinking) ; Off. 3, 33, 121. 

a. So especially, in Ciceronian Latin, mOre (mClibiw) and cbuafitudlno, 

according to custom, c9naili3, (according to) luith a plan, ■enUntii (mrt, 

etc.) (according to) in (my, etc.) opinion, lege, by la-ui (these rarely with 

a preposition); iOdiciQ and anlmO, (according to) in the judgment {of), 

inssii (ininasfi by analogy), volnntlte, rogatii, admonitb, arbitraU, or gob- 

ceaan, by the order, desire, request, advice, decision, or consent (of), acdtfl 

or misali, by the summons or sending (of) (these without a prepositiofi).' 

i. In general, Accordance is expressed by dG or ei with the Ablative. 

qui ex wnitas cinaalti canTenlt . . . , in accordance with which decree of 

the Senate it has all the time been proper ; Cat. 1,1,4. 

Ablative of the Standard 

415. The Standard from which one starts in measuring 
or judging is regularly expressed by the Ablative without 
a Preposition. 

qnl verbis contrOversias, nOn aeqnitate dllfidlcis, ^ho decide controversies 
according to (— by) words, not according to justice; Caecin. 1 7, 49. 

magiiSs tiomlDM virtute metlmor non fortBni, we measure great men by 
their high aims, not by their luck; Nep. Eum. I, I. 

a. But ai Is sometiines used. Thus anddtllB Si coninodS acitimbe, 
to judge frimdihifs /mm the standard of advantage ; SalL Cat. lo, 5. 

Ablative vith a Comparative 

416. A Comparative Adjective is often followed by the 
Ablative. 

I The poets add other words. Thus ImperiB. 6y the order (a/). 
For Hge meaning ml/, the condition, see 4S6, *• For Tolnntite, voluntarily (ongi- 
nally Ablative of Accordance, but ia effect expressing Manner, see 445). 
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But qium may always be used, and regularly.w used if the 
first of the two things compared is in any case except the 
Nominative or Accusative. 
vM diior, dtarer than life; Cat i, 1 1, 27. 

andacior qnain Catilina, more overTueening than Catiline s PhiL 2, i, i. 
tibi, multe maiSri qnam Africamu fnit, to you, a muck greater man than 
Afficanus -was; Fam. 5, 7, 3. 

a. The relative pronoun with definite antecedent is regukrl; In the AbhUve after a 
Comparative. 

AenEis, qaB laitlDr altar nee pietlte fsit nee twllji maioi, Aaieas, Man vikmn 
no man vias eiiir jutter in fiiiy qt greater in mat; Aen. i, 544. 

b. Compiiison may be expressed in poetry by the use of ante, pneter, etc 

ante aUS* inunlnlar, nton monstrous than (before) Iht rest; Aen. I, 547. 

c. One of the two things compared is often suppressed. 

ewe gnviSrem fortSnam 8iqiuui5nuii quam reliqntnuii, the fate if the Sequani 
was harder than {iht l^\e)cf the rtrl; B.G.1,31,4. 

d. PlQs, minus, smpliiu, and tongins may be used as Comparative 

Adjectives with an Ablative, or as Adverbs, without effect upon the case. 
ntl'nSn ampUaa qoInlB aut sCnis mlllbaa paaaonm interesMt, se that there was 

not more than five or six miles between ; B. G. I, 15, 5. 

Sabim flflmen i caatria aula nin amplias mtlia paaautim Z ab«ai«, that the 

Sambre was not above ten miles distant from his camp ; B. G. 2, 16, i. 

I. Certain AblatiTes are regularly used for brevity in place of clauses. Thus Mqni, 

«X*i«Ct2tiBne, naeeuiiifi, o^nlBne.t The same usage holds with comparative adverbs. 

nC plfis aequo qnid In andcitiam conEerltnr, lest more than (vhat is) right 

should be heaped uf on friend $hif : Am. 16, 58. 
longioB aKeatAtli, farther ikan was neeessary; B. G. 7, 16, 3. 

417. A Comparative Adverb is ordinarily followed by qnam. 
com poBsit clbioa dicers qnam Ipse, though he could speak louder than (the 
leading character) himself; Caecil. 15, 48. 

a. Nouns of time are regularly in the Ablative after comparative adverbs. 
lODsius anni mnanCre, to remain more than a year; B. G. 4, i, 7. 

*. The poets use the Ahiative freely with comparative adverbs, 
qnam lunG fertur tsrris magla omnibne cf luisia, which Juno is said to have fos- 
tered more than a/l other lands (formasiaquamteiTif ciduim); Aen. i, i;. 

n. THE SOCUTtVE ABLATIVB 
AbUtive of Accompaniment, with cnm* 
418. The Ablative is always used with the Sociative Prepo- 
sition cum, 7vi(/i. 

1 Also, in later Latin, dletS, fldt, MlltS, v«, TfrB, and other words. 
* For sunmiarized statements for all pcepo^tions, see 4667U8- 1 
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cum lEgStla vinit, came •mith the ambassadors; B. G. 4, 27, z. 
cum febri domum lediit, came home ivith a fever; De Or. 3, 2, 6. 
deBinant obaidiie cnm glAdiis curiam, let them cease to invest the senate- 
himse with swords (in their hands); Cat I, 13, 32. 
a. Com is regularly put after a personal, reflexive, or relative pronoun, 
and forms one word with it ; thus mecnm, sicam, qaibnsciun. 

6. In poetry and later pcose, aiiniil, tsgether ■with, is sometiines used with the Abla- 
tive. Thusalmul UadicOs, (together) with Ikist Tuerdi : Aen. 5,357. 

419. The Ablative with cnm, with, is used to express a variety of 
ideas. The most important are the following : 

I. Union, Agreement, or Companionship: cum proxlmb civitattbns 
pitcem cSnflrmire, to make peace with the neighboring states, B. G. 1 , 3, 1 ; 
prMentUm cum eloqnentia iungere, to join prudence -mitk eloquence, 
Tusc. I, 4, 7. 

z. Intercourse, Dealing, etc. : Is ita cnm Caesare igit, he pleaded with 
Caesar as follows; B. G. i, 13, 3. 

3. Cum^amoff .' iitqueliaiiccSiisnStudinemTTctQacnmiMcomparaiidain 
(esse), and that this manner of living was n«t to be compared with the 
Other; B. G: 1, 31, 11. 

4. Contention or Variance: cum Germanis contendnnt, they contend 
with the Germans; B. G. i , 1,4. 



Ablative of Accompanlmeiit, with or without cnm 
420. In military language. Accompaniment after Verbs of 
coming or going may be expressed by an Ablative with or 
■without cum. 

But cum7nu.r^be used if the Noun stands without a modifier, 
or with a Numeral, 
cum lis cOpiia quia I Caesare acctperat p«rrinit, arrived with the forces 

which he had receiiied from Caesar; B. G. 3, 17, I. 
e3 pedwtribus cSpils contendit, hurries thither vnth the infantry; B. G. 

3. U.S. 
nterquB ctim eqnttatQ veniret, that both should come with cavalry; 

B. G. I, 42, 4. 
com bis qnlnque legi&oibua In, to go with these Jive legions; B. G. 
1,10,3. 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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Ablative Absolute 

431. An Ablative Noun or Pronoun, with a Predicate word 
in the same case, may be used in loose connection with the 
rest of the sentence. 

The Predicate may be a Noun, a Participle, or an Adjective. 

The Ablative Absolute is (like the English Nominative Absolute, as in 

" this having been done ") strictly a neutral construction, telling nothing 

about the real rdation between the facts stated in it and the facts stated in 

the rest of the sentence. In English, however, we must ordinarily translate 

- so as to.r^0iir these relations. Hence thefollowingheadingsareconvenient ; 

1. {Mere) Time: H. HeesIU M, Vmt» cdunliboB, in the consul- 
ship of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso (Messala and Piso being • 
consub); B. G. I, 2, I. 

2. {Mere) Situation : ea Enscientibns ipBia Utiaaet, had done tkis 
without their knowledge (they not knowing) ; B. G. i, 19, I. 

3. Situation and Time ; omnibus rebus compaiatis diem dicnnt, everjr 
thing dein^^ ready, they (then) appoint a day j B. G. i, 6, 4. 

4. Situation and Cause ; meicatOribus iniurigaina trartltia belU gesaS- 
nmt, waged -war when (and because) our traders had been somewhat 
rudely treated; Pomp. 5, i\. 

;. Situation and Opposition : id panels defendentibos espagnare qod 
potuit, he was unable to take this {town), though its defenders were 
but few; B. G. 2, 12, 2. 

6. Condition : semper e^stimibitis tTt5 P. ClUid nihil eSnim Tfie 
viaOrSs tnisse, you will always think that, if Publius Clodius were 
alive, you would never have seen any of these things; Mil. 28, 78. 

a. Misi, qiuiBi, tamqnam, relut, etc., may \x used, 
nisi mSDiti* CMtria, unless tit laaf inere furtifitd : B. C. 1, 20, y 

7. Means: id ratlbos ac lintribua iBnctis trlnsibaiit, were crossing 
this {river) by lying together rafts and boats; B. G. I, 12, I. 

8. Manner: incititO equQ si hostibus obtulit, rushed upon the enemy 
«/>W/j/eerf (his horse being speeded) ; B. G. 4, iz, 6. 

a. The Ulet writers often use an Infinitive or a Subordinate Clause as 
the principal member of an Ablative Absolute; and they also often use a. 
Participle imferssnaUy. 

impetiSta ut mandtent, {liavi) being obtained to remain ; Liv. 9, jo, 10. 
libitS. a/ler a libati<m had betn made; Aen. 1, 737. 
1 Note tliat Latin has no participle corresponding Co EngUsh "bdn(^" 
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t. In general, the Ablative Absolute )s used only where Its noun ot pronoun 

denotes a person ot thing mentioned nowhere else In the same clause. Yet 

exceptions sometimes occur, generally far the sake of clearness or emphasis. 

TSsae eeo patiai com mendldi nSptas mC v!vS riris P ikall I sufer 

ynt to be the waits of teggar-men whUe I am alive'! Stich. IJJ. 

Similarl]' torribut eidtltis, Unen Us, B. G. 3, 14, 4. 

AbUtire of Attendant Cinumstances 
422. An Ablative Noun with a modifier may be used to 
express Situation, Circumstances, or Result. 
The examples fall into two main classes : 

I. Expressing Situation (English "with," "in," "under"). 
No Preposition is used. 

Thus imperiO noatrit, uttder our sovereignty j oastC nugnO, in great 
heat; pari (magnO, quB, etc.) interrillS, at an equal distance; nfillis 
impedimentis, without baggage; magnO comitatu, with a great retinue; 
freqMntissiiii& senfltG, in a crowded meeting of the senate; taitt5 GODTentn, 
tanta freqneotia, magnS cBnsesaD, etc. ; hSc, bic, or his with various nouns, 
minos facile earn rem imperiS noitiS cOnseqiu potraant, could less 

easily attain this under our sovereignly; B. G. z, 1, 4. 
haccOntidite, hOc populB lAnYenttt, with an assemblage like this, with 
a people like this, I should have no fear; Leg. Agr. 2, 37, 101. 
dicit freqnentUaimB Benatn cBosuI, the consul says in a crowded meeting 
of the senate; Leg. Agr. i, 8, 26. Cf. Arch, i, 3 ; Mil. 24, 66. 
nbi fide p&blica dicare Ihsbub eat, if ^n he had been invited to turn state's 
evidence (speak with a pledge from the state); Sail, Cat. 47, I. 
a. To this class probably belong the following Ablatives accompanied 
by a Genitive of the person, or a Possessive Pronoun : ductn, imperlS, 
anspiciS, under the lead, authority, or auspices (of); cODtnberniB, in associ- 
ation (with); Tolnntate or codc8sb&, with the approval or consent (of). 

i. Rarely, a noun is so used wUhmt a moditier. .Thus IntervIlK mtlteta, rettertd 
after <with) oh ifiterval: Leg. Agr. 1, 9, 27. The use is less rare in poetry. Thus 
•errltiS Enizae, having burnt a child in slavery ; Aen. 3, 327. 

c. The poets employ the consCnictioa in bold comtnoatlons. Thus paribus cflds 
Testigia figlt, wrapped in liie cares (with like car«s) plants his faotitcfs : Aen. 6, rj9. 

II. Expressing Circumstances or Result (English "with" 
or " to "). The Preposition, if used, is cum. It is 

I. Regularly omitted with the most common phrases. Thus Ominl- 
tnia, with . . . omens; cUmOre, with shouting; plansQ, with applause; 
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codtIcK, with abuse; sllantlS, in (with) silence; pSce or Tenii, luitk the 
Permission (of); EOnunodQ or InconimodS, with advantage or disadvan- 
tage (to); dunne or iartOrl, ivitk t/m lass (of). 
hu Bmlnibiu, emu tni pemlcii pioflciscere ad implum bellnin, with these 

otneni, and to your ruin, set out to wage your impious war; 

Cat. I, 13,33. 
qood commodO rei pQbUcae facere posset, as far as he could do so with 

(resulting) advantage to the commonwealth; B. G. I, 35, 4. 
■xerdtam doSriim cohoitium domnO dldQcit, leads his army back with a 

loss of two cohorts; B. G. 6, 44, I. 

a. When used vrithout a modifier, these words (except illentiB) geneially 
take cum. Thus eun plastil, Pbll. 2, 34, S5 ; eva cUUnBre, Verr. ;, 36, 93. 

2. Used or omitted indiiferently with phrases moderately common. 
Thus (cum) pencuU, with danger (to); (cnm) doISre or aenunoi, to 

the grief at sorrow (of ) ; (cvm) f\&nk, to tht glory (of) ; (cam) inridii, 

to the unpopularity (of). 

Tidi qiuutO meS dol5re, with what grief to myself did I see . . .! Phil. 

I, 4, g. (Cf. Cat. 4, I-, 2, to my grief ) 
qn&ntS enio dolSre Tidl 1 with what grief did I see ... / Marc. 6, 16. 

3. Regularly used with the least common phrases. 

magnO cmn Inctn driUtis sliuiilicnim tollendiun locStnr, to the great 
grief of the state, a contract is made far the removal of the statue ; 
Verr. 4, 34, 76. Similarly cum tua pemlcii under 11, i, above. 

Note to 1-3. The poets and htei write 



Ablative of Means 01 Instrument (Instrumental Ablative) 
423. Means and Instrument may be expressed by the 
Ablative. 
gUdile pngnStom est, the battle was fought with swords; B. G. i, 52, 4. 

litteiia CWtior fiEbat, was informed by (rae^s-nsot) despatches; B.G. 2, i,I. 
id anitn5 contemplire quod oculis non potes, contemplate in (with)_y0»^ 

mind "what you cannot with your eyes; Dei. 14, 40, 
snO sfimptu, at his own expense (by his expenditure) ; B. G. 1, 18, 5. 
magnft dolSre adflciebautui, were greatly distressed (were affected with 

great grieO; B.G, i, 2, 4. 
Similarly with Hin&tns, equipped, prudltns, endowed, omtstmi, laden. 



a. Persons are often thought of as Means. 

A leglSiie militlbiuqiie qid ex prfiTincii coDTineraiit, mfinun perd&dt, 
■wilk this Ugtpn, and the soldiers who Had assembled from the 
province, he constructs a wall; B. G. I, 8, 1. 

lacent snis tertibu*, they are overthrown try means of their own wit- 
nesses; Mil. i8, 47. 

b. The Ablative of Means probably appears in such phrases as qnid 
mS Set? what will (be made with =) become of himf Att 6, I, 14 ; 
ri quid e5 factiim esset, if anything should happen to him. Pomp. 20, 59. 
(By analogy, quid t6 futOrUEt? what tvill become of you? Ph. 137, etc.) 

With facili, the Dative of the Indirect Object (SBfi) may also be used. 
Thus quid huic homim f&cuLa P what is one to do with (to) such a man f 
Caecin. 11, 30. 

(. The poels often use the Ablative of Means to make the governing word imply 
more than it strictly says {"forced" construction). 

AMcidM tne l«cet Hectoi, Hictor lies (slain) by AchilUs' iptar ; Aeo. 1,99. 
d. Means may also be eiptessed by per with the Accusative. 

cGuaolnlBti mg per litterla, you tonsuUtd me iy lilltr ; Phil, i, 40, loi. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference 
424. Degree of Difference is expressed by the Ablative. 
The construction is freely used with Comparatives and various 
Adverbs, less freely with Superlatives, 
mnibaa paaatram duCbtis nltri enm, two miles beyond him (beyond by two 

miles); B. G. I, 48, 2. 
panels asAe diSbua, a few days before; Cat. 3, i, 3. 
qnO dfilictnm maiua est, eS poeiiA est tardior, the greater the fault, the 
slower the punishment (by how much greater . . . , by that much 
slower . . . ); Caecin. 3, 7 ; cf. B. G. 1, 14, i, and Pomp. 20, 59. 
e& minos, quod mem<Kii tenEict, the less (so) because he remembered . . , ; 
B. G. I, 14, I. 

d. In such examples as e5 mlnni, qnod . . . , pratiably both Degree of 
Difference (424) and Cause (444) were felt by the Romans {iy ■"■ ""«* ''*' 
Uss, iicausi, and on that account, namely itcauu). 

AbUtive of Plenty or Wont 
435. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of Plenty or Want 
may take the Ablative. 

enuit plena U«titla omnia, everything was full of joy; B. C. 1 , 74, 7. 
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montem hotnlnibtu compUri liusit, ordered the mountain to be filled with 

men; B, G. i, 24, 3. 
iiib« em^tisaimia bominibiu adflnenti, a city oversowing with scholars, • 

Arch. 3, 4. 
metQ anpplid&nun caien, to be free from the fear of penalties; Mil. 2, 5. 
omnibua egiie rfbna, were in want of everything ; B. C. 3, 32, 4. 

a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, t1ie adjectives ' cOnfertiu, diffeitns, refeitns, 
opiums, Inanis, rarely plenna and inopa ; and the verbs abimd(>, r«dnnd5, 
■dflno, circumflnd, caiei), ege^i and its compounds, and the compounds of -p1e3. 

b. Some of these words may also take the Genitive of Plenty or Want 
(plinQB, inops, and indigeC regularly ; eg«Ii, complei, and impleS rarely). 
See 34T, and b. 

Ablative of the Route 
426. The Route by Which may be expressed by the Abla- 
tive of certain words. 

Anielia Tii proEectua oat, he set out by the Aurelian road; Cat 2, 4, 6. 
tent Kacedoniain ^XA, proceeded to Maiedonia hyland; Liv. 24, 40, 17. 
Pad6 titiectus, crossing (by) the Po; Liv. zi, 56, 9. Cf. frrtC tciiBcit, 

22, 31, 7- 

a. These words are especially colle, flfitnine, fretS, Itlneie, itigO, nuii, 
ponte, port!,* terra, vadO, vii, and the plurals of most of them. AdTersns 
or s«cimdiia is often added (e.g. B. G. z, 19, 8, sdveraO colle, by the hill 
opposing, = up the hill)? 

i. In general, the Route is expressed by per and the Accusative, 
sometimes even vrith the above words. 

ftiutpiatii,BetfiiilaSeqjujiimmBuliB^ikatxiiax6iaat, had brought iheir 
forces through the pass and the territory of the Sequarii/ B.G. 1,1 1,1. 
f. The Ablative of Route often expresses the Space ever Which, closely approacMag 
the Accusative of EiteDt of Space (3B7, 1) In meaning. 

tanti ipatia BScBti qosjitiim efBcere potniioat, fslltwing antr as large a 
sfaa as ihty could accomplish: B. G. «, 3;, 3. 

1 Also, in hter Latin, cSplMoi, ciiber, Aires, fttns, trequiDS. opnientitg, and others. 
Similarly eipai* (with Genitive of Want in Ciceronian Latin; 347) may take the Abla- 
tive in later writers (SalL Cat. 33, 1) ; and exli«rfB and ImmOnis (with Objective Genitive 
in Ciceronian Latin) may take the Ablative of Want 

1 With porU (portit), this constniction, not that of separation, is regularly used with 

' Later wilteis use a larger list or woids. Thus (giS, asEUStlls, Omlte. flnlbiu, lltoie, 
an, stagna, paiede, ripl, and names of rivers, mountains, countries, and city ^tes. 
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d. The poels extend the construction to other nords. 

i»n ^kgn, <tflSXli, gUding through the qiaet air ; Aen. 5, ai6, Cf. voUt per 

lera nucmiin (the reguht prose construction), Aen. i, joo. 
piSipectam pelaiB petit, saks an oullsok aver Iki dap ; Aen. 1, iSi. Slmi- 

\a\s »X^ vAttiiAhwt, looking Qal aver the dtef ; Aen. i, Ii6. 

Ablative of Price or Value 

427. I. Definite Price or Value must be expressed by the 
Ablative ; also Indefinite Price or Value, if the word used is 
a Substantive of serious meaning. 

dEnaiUs in aeatimlTit, valued it at three denarii; Verr. 3, 92, Z15. 
pairS pletiO redfimpta, bought at (with) a low price; B. G. 1, 18, 3. 
Tindidit atnS patiiam, lold his country for gold ; Aen. 6, 621. 
2. Indefinite Price or Value may be expressed by either the 
Genitive (8i6) or the Ablative of : 

a) Certain Adjectives. Thus qnanti or 4, magni or -6, parri or -9, 
minimi or 4- 

b) Certain Substantives not used with serious meaning. Thus nihili 
or -9, Bero, naud or -B, a peascod. 

" quant! imptae?" "ParvC." " Qnanti ergB f " " Octoasibus," " how much 
did it costf^' "0, not much." "How much, thent" "Eight 
pence" J Sat 2, 3, 156. 
magnb Emeiat, had bought at a high price; Verr. 3, 30, 71, 
aba nihilO aestimandom, not to be reckoned as -worthless; Fin. 4, 23, 6z. 
Rbhark. The Genitive conslmction (366) originilly eipressed Value, 
and then was extended to express Price. The Ablative coustnictioa originally 
eqiiBised Price {Huans by which the purchase was made), and then was 
octaided to express Value. The two thus approach each other closely 
(Genitln of Value or Price, Abtatint of Price or Value). 

AUative of the Penalty or Fine 

428. Verbs oi punishing or fining may take an Ablative of 
the Penalty or Fine. 

tergO ac capita pQmietnr, be punishedwitA stripes and death; Liv. 3 , 5 5 , 1 4. 
moltltSa agiia, tttulcted of their fields ; B. G. 7, 54, 4. 

o. This is the fijted construction for definite sums o( money, for fractions, 
and for expressions al the dot! of punishment (like chains, exile, death). 

i. Verbsof cDH^ffflHin^regularlytakea Genitiveof the Penaltyor Fine; but, 
by a natural confusion with verbs oS finishing o: fining, they also occasionally 
take the Ablative capite, li/t, and the Ablative of multiples {" eighf/old," etc.), 
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Ablative of the Object, with Certain Verbs 

429. titor, froor, fungor, potior, vSacor, and their compounds 
take their Object in the Ablative. 

tStlni GbIUab impeiiS potirl, to get control of all Gaul; B. G. i , z, 2. 
fnil Titji, (o enjoy life; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 

a. A Second Object is sometinKS used. 
popnli RBnKllG dlKeptiters nti toId, / wUk to employ lit Soman feople as 
umpire; Leg. Agr. i, 7, 23. SimikrlyisdemducilnuuniB, B. G. i, 7, i. 

*. In early and later Latin, fltor. traax, fnncor, potior, and ySscor may take 
the Accusative, like any other Verb of Transitive force. 

c. Potior wiDetimes takes the Genitive in Ciceronian Latin. See 353. 

d. Epnlor,/earf, may take the Ablative In poetry, on the analogy of vtMOi. 
HApibus Bpalimnr opinua, luifeasl on a rich banqtut ; Aen. 3, 224, 

Ablative with opus eit and ilaaa eat 

430. I. Opus est and usus eat, there is need, may be followed 

by an Ablative of the Thing Needed. 

quid opuB eat tortfire? what is the need of an inquisitor f Mil. 21, 57. 
nunc Tiribna nsns (est), now there is need of strength; Aen. 8, 441. 

a. The construction with fisne est is rare after eaily Latin. 
2. A Participle expressing the Leading Idea of its Phrase (333) is 
often added to the Noun after opns eat. A Participle may also be used 
impersonally in this construction. 

Hi Bzistnmaient aibl peidltS le pBbllci opna asae, ikey must not Ihink {sud he) 
that he had need of ruining the eommotaoealth (of the commonwealth 
ruined) ; Sail. Cat. 31, 7. 
etat nihil cSr piopeifttG opus oaset, there was no reason why there must he haste ; 
Mil. 1 8, 49. 

a. Opna is also used as a Predicate, especially if the thing needed is 
expressed by a neuter pronoun or adjective. 

quascumqiia ad oppu|sitl3nem opus sunt, Tvkatner things are necessary /or 
Ike siege (are a need) ; B. G. 5, 40, 5. 
*. By a mixture of constructions, opus may stand in the Predicate, while 
itself governing an Ablaiive Participle. 
AviiioViBUxAA t»Mtl,i/ anything should ie necessary lotedsne; B.C. 1,42,5. 

e. FortheSupinein-Bwithopulorsaus, see 618,3; forthelnfinitive, fi36. 

Ablative with Special Verbs and Participles 

431. The Sociative Ablative without ctmi may be used with certain 
verbs of exchanging, mixing, accustoming, or joining. 
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These are mntS, comm5t9, and peimQtO, exchanges misceS, comtalaceQ, 
and c6iifuiid5, mix; adsuGfaciit and adauEscS, make (or be) familiar; 
and the Participles iOncttu and coninnctiu, joined. 
pice bellnm mfltivit, has exchanged ■war/er (with) peace; SalL Cat, 58, 15.' 
dSsta conuiiixta moiS, tilt ef/ood mixed wUh viine ; Aen. 3, 633. 
nfilUofflcia BdMiefacIl, nel trained in (familiarized wilh) any dutiu ; B. G. 4, I, g. 
mllMia dMMOM CMdflncta, misery joined with disgrace ; Phil. 3, 14, 35. 

a. All o€ these words eicept mfitB, adBnifacJS, and adanCKS occasionally 
take com. 

*. Other constructiona also occur. Thus mfltB and eommfitB sometimes talta 
prt with the Alilative; mlacei and commisccB sometimes tha Dative in poetty ; 
aduHaelt and adsabct sometiiDes the Dative.orad with the Accusative ; and the 
I^rticiptes Iflnctni and CODlBnctai sonwtimes the Dative, especially of a person. 

c. Other parts of the verbs inncB and conluct regularly Cake com with tlie 
Ablative (418, i), or, less frequently in prose, the Dative of Relation (SSt), 
or U with Uu Accusative. The poets use the Dative freely. 

d. The poetic word uIkB takes the Dative. See 863, 1, d). 

432. The Ablative is used with fritiiB, depending upon, contblMr, be 
made up of, comititua, attended, stipatns, surrounded. 

fiito* TiUs, defending uf tin ym ; Pomp. 19, 38. 

nSn Ttnis et uerria et aaaibua contiDentur, (the gods) are not made af veins and 

sinews and^enes ; N. D. 2, 23, 59. 
ftUinlB Tiila comitita, attended iy other tuomen't husbands; Cael. 14, 34. 
ta^\:a» mnak^t, surrounded by armed men ; PhiL i, 3, 6. 

Reuare. This construction is descended from an Ablative of Means, 
frttOB originally meaning supported (l>y), and contlneor bt held iogetker (tiy). 

m. THE LOCATIVE ABLATIVE 
Locative AbUtlve witb PrepasitionB > 

433. Regulu Szpreselon of the Place Where. The Ablative is 
used with in and sub to express the Place Where something is 
or is done. 

The meaning may be either literal or iigurative. 
in •IMs abditi latEbant, iDire lying hidden in the woods; B. G. 2, 19, 6. 
in Bp£ vlctSiiae, in the hope of victory; B. G. 3, 26, 4. 
Mb lioitoi at moneia in MDtentii, I urge you to standby (remain m)your 

proposition; Pomp. 24, 69. 
sub moote cOnsedit, encamped under the mountain; B. G. 1 , 48, 1 . 

anged (picem bellt) with the same meanhig. Only the 
// pieposltiont, see US-tM. 
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a. The poets freely omit the preposition in with any noun, and the 
later prose-writers follow them to some extent 

bellum geiet It«lii, -will wage war in Italy; Aen. I, 263. 

piQmisais mane&s, stand by your promises ; Aen. 2, 160. 

Bode rSgii sodens, sitting in the royal seat; Liv. i, 41, 6. 

i. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express the Place 

Whither something moves. See S81- 

f. With a verb ai flawing, the emphasis uay lie upon the itatMng Place Wkcrf, 
and in this case Che Ablative is used with In and *nb. 

uzaln miira conlDclbaiit, viere placing status <m the wall i B. G. 2, 39, 3. 
d. Sub regularly takes the Accusative when meaning /hi/ before,iust after, or about 
(3S1, J). 

I. For the occasional Ablative with antitei in poetry, see 382, a. 

f. For the Place Where with names of Towns, Small Islands, etc, see 449. 

434. The Ablative with in is used to express a variety of 
figurative ideas. The most important are the following : 

1 . The Condition or Situation in Which : nugnO in aere aliEnS, greatly 
in debt. Cat 2, S, 18 ; IngurUum in catenis habitnnim, would have 
Jugurtha in chains. Sail. lug. 64, 5. (Cf. 384, i, and 406, 3.) 

2. The Field in Which (the idea is close to that of the Respect in 
Which ; 441) : in omnibus vitae parttbui bonestus, honorable in every 
department 0/ life. Font. 18, 41 -, quid me in hie i£ facere TOlniati? 
what did you want me la do in this matter T Ph. 291. So regularly 
with the Gerundive or Gerund (612, IV). 

3. The Person in Whose Case ; quantS hoc magis in fortiasinus dvlbiis 
facete dibEmns ! how muck more ought we to do this in the case of our 
bravest citizens .' Mil. 34, 92. 

435. The Ablative is regularly used with super in the sense of con- 
cerning, — rarely in its other senses {upon, at, in addition to; 888). 
hac super re saibam ad t£, I will write you on this point; Att. 16, 6, i. 

a. In poetry the Ablative is sometimes used with saper in other senses than concern- 
ing. Thus fronfle super virldl, b/bo a file of gran leaves, EeL i , So ; anper hia, in 
addition to these things. Sat. i, 6, 3 ; nocte Super medii, at dead of night, Aen. 9, 61. 

b. WxVa verbs ai placing, super, upon, may take the Ablative. Cf. 433, 4. 

Locative Ablative with or without a Preposition 

436. With a number of words in very common use, the 
Place Where (literal or figurative) may be expressed by the 
Ablative either with or without in. / - r 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,C.-'OOglf 
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So especially with loci, parte, regUtite, spatiS, litaie, confl, op«ribtu, 
parietibiu, librQ, uiutura, atatQ, initii), pnocipiS, vestfglS, and any Noun 
modified by medius, tStns, omnis, duictna, or finlvemia ; also, in poetic 
and later Latin, with medifi used substantively. 
eS \s^, in that place, B. G. 6, 27, 4 ; and in eO lodt, B. G. 5, 7, 3. 
apeitO ac planQ litore, on the open and level shore, B. G. 4, 23, 6; and 

in litore molli atqne apertS, on the smooth and ^en shore, 5, 9i i- 
tOta GallU, throughout Gaul, B. G. 5, 55, 3 ; and tSti in AbU, Pomp. 2, 7. 

a. In general, the preposition is more lil^ely to be used when the 
noun is accompanied by a pronoun or descriptive adjective. But with 
medios, t6tus, etc., the preposition is not common. 

Note. With a verb <A metian, Ablatives o! this class often in effect 

eipiess lAe space aver which ; d. 4M, e. Thus tStl Alii vaeitui, a/aitJert 

(in -)lhrBHgh the whoU of Asia, Phil, ii, i, 6; impedltlSillnis lode HcSti, 

fillmving over someahal d^cah graurid, B, G. 3, 38, 4. 

i. Tbe following LocaCiTe Ablatives are used vnlhoul a prEpositlon in Ciceronian 

Latin ; deitii, on the rigii, laert and linistri, on tie left, corpOTB, en or in tie iody, 

anlmS and anln^i, in mind (but in animi with est and habel), memorii, in or mthin th» 

mmorr, Uneui, in the ta»guage,i!liB^ta,'aA BpeciE, under tie name or /re/ex/, Uet and 

eandlciSne, lender the condition (for »!', h li™, ^^ 41^ ")■ l^*^, nb, under. Is 

sometimes added to nEmlne, apedf, ICee, and conlllciBne. 

deu inclBsne coipoie bGmlnd, a god inclosed in a human iody: Div. 1, 31, 67. 
petnim ncwtrinim memorii, wilhin the memory of our fatiers ; B. G. i, la, 5. 
memorii tenltis, you remember (hold in Diemoiy) ; Cat. 3, S, 19. 
qnl IpsCtnm Ungiul Celtae appeHantnr, vio ia their own language are called 

CeUs; B. G. 1, i, / 
obeldnm nflmine, under the name of hostages ; B. G- 3, j, 5. 

Locative Ablative witb Certain Verba and Participles 

437. FldC and cSnfidO, trust, may take the Ablative. 
moltnm natori loci cOnGd§bant, they had great conjidinci in the nature 

of the country; B. G. 3, 9, 3. 

a. YtAh and cSnfidO also take the Dative (S62 ; so regularly of a 
person in Ciceronian Latin). 

b. DiffidO, distrust, takes the Dadve in Ciceronian Latin, and both 
the Dative and the Ablative in later writers. 

438. I. The Ablative, generally without in, is used with idtor, rely 
upon, and itO and cOnstS, abide by. 

doK nltennttu, rily upon treachery; B. G. i, 13, 6. <With In, MU. 7, 19.) 
alqalvinim dfcrCtS nin stetit, if any one does net aiide by their decree ; B.C. 6, 
13,6. (With in, Fin. I, 14, 47.) 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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2. Adqniisc5, iaie pleasure in, takes the Ablative with or without in 
with about equal frequency. 

aenii in adnieicentiiim ciiitlte ■dquliaciniDS, in eld age we take pleaiure in being 
liked by young people ; Am. rj, )oi. (Without in. Mil, 37, loz.) 

a. The Paitldples Innlini and rabuiut, leaning or relying upon, take the 
Ablative without a preposition. 

■cutis innlii, Uamng «pan their shieldi ; B. G. x, 37, 1. 
adrogantii snbniii, relying upon Ihrir pride; De Or. 1, 58, 346. 
*. In later Latin, the finite forms of innltor (not occurring in Ciceronian Latin), 
as well as the form Imuim, may take the Etelive, on the prinaple of 378, or ihe 
Ablative, as aboie. Thus iuidtltiii bastae, Ov. Met 14,665; lacolBinltitc Innitl, 
Tac. i;, 6a ; hastl innliBB, Liv, 4, 19, 4 ; cnrac i Bn ii a, QuintlL 6, i, 35. 

£. Other »erb* of like meaning take a preposition; thus ai in ei manSrent, 
B. G. 1, 36, ^. But a poet may omit It, as in prflmluli maneta, Aen. 2, 160. 

3. The Ablative, regularly with in, is tised with c5nst5 and cBosiato, 
when meaning depend upon, and ratnsistS when meaning consist in. 
monait TictCiiam in eiimnt cohortiDiii viitilte conBtiie, pointed out that victory 

depended upon Ike valor of these eohorli ; B, C. 3, 89, 3 ; cf. B. G. 7, 84, 4. 
vita omiilB in vinltionibM atqae In itudils rel mHitAtia cinsistlt, lAeir whole life 
consists in hunting and military punuiis ; B. G. 6, 21, 3. 

a. But the Ablative without in also occurs. 

eCteittom rirnm stadia et doctiini et praecepUa at arte eEnatIn, thai in 
other fields iniclUitual pursuits depend upon friniiples.precefis, and 
art; Arch. 8, 18. 

b. CSnctB, consist of, takes the construction af Material. See 406, 4, b. 

4. The Ablative is used with cootentiiB, content, satisfied. 

eontsntiia Uc inlqnltata nin folt, was not conlentwith this iniquity ; Verr. 2, 38, 94. 

a. ContentOB originally meant j£;/-rf^niinA^(/R). Cf.ln ill! cupiditite con- 

tintbitui, restrained herself within thai desire (was content with it) ; Clu. 5, u, 

;. Intentna Is used with the Ablatiie (probably Locative) in aliqnG nejiStiG intectna, 

deeply engaged in some occupation or other; Sail. Cat. 2, 9. Commonly it takes the 

Ditivt {stretched toward ^intent upon; see S7«), orafl or In with the A 



tV. ABLATIVE COHSTRDCTIONS OF COMPOSITE ORIGIR (PUSIOH) 

Ablative of tbe Time at or within Which 
439. The Time at or within Wkick anything U or is done 
may be expressed by the Ablative without a Preposition, 
dii septimO pervenit, arrives on the seventh day; B. G. i , 10, 5. 
snperiSreaesUtecognBTetat, A<ii//«ar««rf/A!^m'w»iJW«»(«r-y B.G.5,8,3. 
b*lliS vacitiOnSa vaUnt, in time of war, exemptions hold; Phil. 8, i, 3. 
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comitUa, at the elections Cat. 1, j, 11. Similarly with words denoting 
games <x feasts, as ludis, gladiatfiribna, epulis, pnlviniiibos. 

a. The Preposition In is regularly used : 

1) With a word denoting a time of life, unless this is accom- 
panied by a modifier. Thus in pneiitia, in boyhood, Verr. r , 18,47; 
but eztiemA pueritil, at the end of b<y hood. Pomp. 10, 28. 

2) With a word denoting an office, unless this is accompanied by 
a numeral. Thus in cdnatilatn nostrO, in my consulship. Arch. II, 
z8 i but quarts conanlata, in his fourth consulship. Sen. 1 3, 43. 

3) In phrases expressing situation. Thus in till tempore, i« 
such a slate of affairs. Sail. Cat. 48, 5 ; in dvili bellfl, in a civil 
war, Phil. 2, 19, 47 (but secundS PQnicS bello, in the second Punic 
war. Off. I, 13,40, because only the Time at IVhich is meant). 

4) With a numeral. Thus ter in annS, thrice a year; Rose Am. 
46, 132. 

b. The Time at Which is jometinws expiessed b; cum with the Ablative. 

cum piiml IBce In cuniinm cnnilKit, with the first (streak of) light he vias 
running inU the furum ; Att 4. 3, 4- 
(. The Time a.t Which may aba be expressed by ad or anb (in later Latin with did 
tiliewile), and the Time within Which by InttS, with the Accusative. 

BDb Dcciaum gtllB aC recep*nmt, tmnard sunset Ihiy rttirid ; B. G. a, 11,6. 
tiXAwa-aWUSl, in fourteen years: B. G. 1,36,7. 

Rarer Ablative of Dnration of Time 
410. The Ablative is occasionally used to express Duration of Time. 
tStl nocte contiiienter iimnt, went ■withaut break all night ; B. G. i, 26, 5. 
qnl Tiginti annia Ifolt, iiiho ivas absent twenty year t; Bacch. z. 

Ablative of the Respect in Which 
441. The Respect in Which the meaning of a Verb or 
Adjective is to be taken is expressed by the Ablative, 
regularly without a Preposition. 

This Ablative answers the question, In whatt Wherein T 
cum Tlrtiite omnibiu praestarent, since they surpassed all in braveryj 

B. G. I, 2, 2. 
numerS ad dnodecim, about twelve in number; B. G, I, 5, 2. 
alters ocnlQ capituT, is blinded in one eye; Liv. 22, 2, i r. 
maii>rM natn, /Ae elders (greater in respect of birth); B, G. 2, 13, 2. Simi- 
larly with maximiu, minor, and minimns, oldest, younger,youngeft. 
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a. The preposition in is occasionaUy used with abstract words. Thus 
Bimllem in fiande et ra»l\tik, alike in taavery and ■wickedness. Rose. Com. 
7, 20. Cf. mSribna slmilit, alike in character, Clu. 16, 46. 

j. In is ngularlf uied with a pronoun, unleu this ii a letetive. Thus aS* aSn nudo hBd 
Tlnd I OiaecU vtrbSmm cepii, Md e»H In si ttiua inperlGifi, Ma< we an tut only not 
IMTpiased ty the GreeJis in malli ef vocabulary . bill are men lu/erinr in (Ah; Fin. 3, J, 5 . 

c. The Reapect Id Whldi the meaning of a Maun is to In taken must in geneial be 
expressed by the GenltlTe of AppUcatian (3M), or tbe Abiitivs with in. Thus liitAU 
piMBtiicnt (in example above), but praeitanUun virtGtli (see Mi) or In TiitEte. 

Apparent Excepiions occui in a few comUnatians. Thus hamlnEs nSs rt, 
*e&tXin^]U,hiimaH beingi {= human) not in fait,bHt inname ; Off. 1,^ 105. 

d. Respect may also be expressed t^ ad with the Accusative. Thus dtl pimtcUrB 
adup^ctnu, with a litt splendid in aspect; Veir. 4,53, 117. 

AbUtive with dlgniu and ludlgniu 

442. Dlgntis and indlgnus, worthy and unworthy, are followed 
by the Ablative. 

cogaitiaiie diganm, worthy of acquaintance; Arch, 3, 5. 

mpplicUt dignl, deserving punishment ; Cat. 3, 9, 22. 

Indigna, homine libeiS, un-wortky of a free man; Rab. Perd. 5, 16. 
a. The poets and later prose writers employ the same construction 
with dignor, think -worfhy. Thus hand t&li mi dlgnor lioii5ie, / do not 
deem myself worthy of such an honor; Aen. 1, 335. 

Descriptive Ablative 

443. Kind or External Aspect may be expressed by the 
Ablative of a Noun accompanied by a modifier ; also, in a 
few phrases, Situation or Menial Condition. 

The construction may be either apposltive or predicative. 
C. Valerinm Procilliim, BammS viitnte adnliftcentem, Gaius Valerius Pro- 

cillus, ayouHg man of the greatest courage ; B. G. i, 47, 4. 
C. Graccbos, cUitsalmO patre, av3, maiSribns, Gaius Gracchus, a man with 

a distinguished father, grandfather, and ancestors in general; 

Cat. I, 2, 4. 
"■edqiiafaciestP""dicaiiitIbi: macilentO 6re, nasft acntQ, coipoie albO, ocnlls 

aignt," " 6ut of itihat appearance is he t" " I'll tellyou: heisaman 

■with a spare face, a sharp nose, white skin,and black eyes'"; Capt 646. 
reliqnit quCa virtis ! quantQ aere aliinC I what men he left behind him .' 

how deep in debt (in how great debt) I Cat. 2, 2, 4. (Situation.) 
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eqnidem com ape nun tnnxitna, turn tnaijtre etiom animQ, I for my part 
am in a state not only of the greatest hope, but of a still greater 
determination; Q. Fr. 1, 2, 5, 16. (Mental Condition.) 

a. In Ciceronian Latin this Ablative is generally attached to a c/oji-name in appor- 
tion with the name of the peraon (as in the fcn\ example above). In later Latin, it is 
more freely attached to the name of the person (as in the second example above), 

h. Statoia, tfinno, and corpu, as really expressing the idea of Kind, may be used 
with either the Genitive or the Ablative. Thus bomlnts tutalae statOne, men 0/ such 
dijHinittne italun {— such puny men), B, G. 1, 30, 4; qui taciE, qui itatnii, of vihal 
afpiaranti. af Tvhat daiur/, Phil. 1, 16, 41. 

I. G«nns is not nnich used in the Ablative, modos never. 

d. Groups containing adjectives in -la or the adjective pli are almost always in the 
Abbtive. Thus ctnitutil lincnUtl, of exceptional sieadfastiua ; Pomp. 13, 6S. 

AblatiTe of Canse or Reason 

444. Cause or Reason may be expressed by the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

cniis aeger, sick with anxiety ; Aen. 1, ao8. 

meti) rellet&a QrbiB, cities abandoned because of fear ; Pomp. II, 32, 

me3 r«8tit&ti5ne laetltus eat, rejoiced in my return j Plane. 10, 25. 

a. The coastruction is especially frequent with verbs and adjectives 
of taking pleasure, rejoicing, boasting, or the opposite.* 

b. The prepositions dl, ex, and in are occasionally used with one or another of these 
words. Thus ex vulnere aemr, sick from a vioHnd, Rep, z, zi, 38 ; ex commflttUSuB 
rinun doleant, si^er from a change af fsriurte, B. G. 1, 14, ; ; nt In blc ait UBtttM, 
qnod . . . , JD thai he ti>oi fleamn in Iht fact that . . . , Phil. 11, 4, 9. 

c. Cause may also he expressed byob, per. or pioptic with the Accusative. Thus ob 
ei« Tf*, oil aceeunt of these achievements, B. G. i, 35, 4. 

d. Cauat and giMU, common with Genitives (339, d"), were themselves originally 
Ablatives of Cause. 

Ablative of Way or Maimer 

445. Way or Manner may be expressed by the Ablative, 
as follows : 

1 . With certain very common Nouns, by the Ablative without a 
Preposition. These are especially : arte, (pari, etc.) certimliK, cCnsilia 
(intentionally), Cisn, (lolQ, frande, fuitQ, inie, iniuiia, meritd, (bOc, etc.) 
mods or mQre, ope and opibns, 6rdine, (hCc, etc.) pact5, paucis, ratlOne, 
litu, spODte, Ti and Tiribus, via, vitiB, voluntite (^'oluntarily). 

exsilii, eisultS, gandei, glirlor, iMtOr, niaervS, 
s, fillx, infElix, laetua, maestaa, mlaei. 
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alT« c3sn aive cOnsiliB, aecidenlally or by intentions B. G. 1, 12, 6. 
iflre an iniiirii, rightly or wrongly; Mil. 1 1, 31. 
aliqnS mods, some -way or other; Arch. 5, 10. 

a. The poets extend the usage. Thus ilmls, in chinks, Aen. i, tiy, 
cnmnliS, in a heap, Aen. i, loj; CnrsB, an iht run, Aen. 5, i6j. 

2. WithotherNouns.if CcMcrf/i, by the Ablative without aPreposition. 
n&aa corpore pnguire, to fight with the body unprotected; B. G. 1, 25, 4. 
aeqii6 animS moriAi, / shall meet death ivith a calm mind; Cat 4, 2, 3. 
atatnit a5ii proeliis neqne acie, aed aliS mQre bellum genindum, decided 

that the war must be carried on, not with engagements or in 
battle array, but in some other manner; Sail. lug. 54, 5. 
pedibus proeliantur, they fight on foot; B. G. 4, 2, 3. 

3. With other Nouns, if Abstract, by the Ablative with cum. if no 
Adjective is used, and either with or without cum if an Adjective is used, 
si utmmqne com cUri ficenmoa, ifi we do both things with care; Quintil. 

10, 7, 29. 
magna cum cura suda finis tnentor, defiend their boundaries with great 

care; B. G. 7. 65, 3. 
id aunima cura conquiiimna, this we search for with the greatest care; 
Ac. 2, 3, 7. 

a. Occa^cnally, other turns of expression are used. Thus ad (or In) banc 
moaoM, in this way; per vim, by violena; per iocam, in Jest. 

Ablative with Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, receive, pour, depend 
446. I. Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, or receive,'^ and Verbs 

meaning pour? may tie followed by the Ablative. 

qaam equia vexetat, w^iV^ (legion) he had breught en horseback ; B. G. t, 43, 2. 

caatria hShc tenebat, was keeping himself in his camp ; B. G. 3, 17, 5. 

Oppidia lecipere, receive them in their towns ; B. G. 2, 3, 3. 

vlna fundClMit pateiis, vias fouring wine from the sacrificial bawls ; Aen. ;, 98. 

a. In is occasionaUy used with some of these words. Thus eqnus in quo 
n'\i£bai,lhe horse an which I was riding, Div. 2,68, 14; tempestltEsquaeDOB- 
trSsIn C3.a,tn.& KOtAitiintA, storms that kept our men in camf ; 6,6.4,34,4. 

2. PendeS, hang, depend, takes in or a separative Preposition when 
used with literal force, and either a Preposition or the bare Ablative 
when used with figurative force. 

ez Gnina vitA pendEre, hungupan Ike life of one man ; Marc. 7, 2Z, 

quae api exigui pendet, (our safety), inkich hangs upen a slight hope ; Flacc. x, 4. 
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Two Ideas suggested by a Single Ablative 

447. An Ablative may suggest tzvo ideas at the same time. 

snperlSTibiu proeliia ezercititi, Iraitted in (and by) preceding bailies; 

B. G. 2, 20, 3. (Time and Means.) 
qn5niiii adventu REmis atudium prSpagnAndi accessH, al (and because of) 
Iheir coming, the Eetni fell fresh energy for the attack; B. G. 2, 7, 2. 
(Time and Cause.) 
tnnquiMaiitA, in calm it ties silent; Aen. 5, 127. (Time and Situation.) 

PLACE CONSTRUCTIONS 

WITH NAMES OP TOWNS, domtu, rtta, ate 

were In such constint use to express 

pilar with them. These are; Names 

I country, and a few others. Though 

IS belong to thrca dlfieiEat cases, they will be best Temembered together. 

449. To express the Place Where, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Locative, which in the Singular 
Number of the First or Second Declension is identical with 
the Genitive, and elsewhere with the Ablative. 
BSmae cOnsnlea, Carthagliie qnotaniua aimni bini ligis creSbantiii, al 
Rome consuls were elected yearly, at Carthage two annual kings; 
Nep. Hann. 7, 4. 
Datoa AthSnis, bom at Athens; luv. 3, 80. 
Cyprl 'Tiaam, seen at Cyprus; B. C. 3, 106, I. 

a. Similarly doml, at home, hami, on the ground, belli and nuUtiM, 
in war, t\in or rflie, in the country, foria, out of doors, mai% at sea. 
Teiri, on land (seldom standing alone) follows the apparent case of maii. 

ill! doml temaiielit, the elheri rimain at home ; B. G. 4, i, 5. 

Tfirl adaldnoa fnlt, hi viai constantly in the country ; Rose. Am. 29, Si. 

terii matlqas, on land and sea ; Cat, 2, 5, 1 1. 
i. A Locative teme Is also sometiines uwd in later Latin ; e.g. UCra tena* c(Ut1- 
nwi, imhidiHi saind nbjtcts in tkeearlh; Liv. 5, ;i, 9. Similarly, probably, itemitor 
teniA.slretchithimltlfufBn the earth; Aen. 11,8?. 

c. Anlml, in mind (in origin a LocatiTc), and, by analogy, the GenitiTe mentlB, are 
used with min and adjectives of Mental Condition to express Respect. Thus furfnsaDimi, 
raging in his heart, Aen. 5, ma ; penflet anlml, ii uneertain in mind, Tusc. 4, 16, 35. 

d. The poets and some later prose writers use the construction of 44B somewhat 
bokUy. Thus Cittu cBnddere, to settle in Crete (a large isbnd), Aen. j, 161 ; BSmM 
KimiidiAeque, in Some and Nxmidia; Sail. lug. 33, 4. 
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4iS0. To express the P/ace Whither, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Accusative without a Preposition. 
BOnum nrotlMe, returtted to Aomt; Mil. 23, 61. 
Dnnm TbiH, came to Dilos; Verr. I, 17, 46. 

a. So sometinies Greek geographical names (as Bosphonun, Mur. 16, 
34), including AegTptiu, Egypt (N. D. 3, 22, 56). 

b. Similarly dommn, kome^ and rta, to the country. 

lamnm ndltliais spi, kape of nttirning kemt ; B. G. i, 5, 3. 
Stuttaa nOUnnt, wrtit Aerne again ; B. G. t, ig, j. 
^* TtA, I am going to lUt eminlty ; Eun. 216. 

c. Latin oipKHa the rebtioni of Place with exactness, no nutlai hoir manj irords 
mar bauied. 

iff *A CkitWCDDBm Id cutni L. Bullu Volltsrrii dHartor, lit matter is 
nferttd It Chtysaganiii in tie camp of Luciui Sulla at Velaierrae Qn 
ths Latin, le . . .lo . . .IB . . .-); Rose Am. 7, 20. 

451. To express the Place Whence, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Ablative without a Preposition. 

SSmi profectns eat, set ont from Rome; Mil. 10, 27. 
DilO pntfldscltiir, sets out from Ditos; Verr, i, 18, 46. 
a. Similarly domft,/ri>w home, t^n,from the country. 

domi dBzwat, Ai had brought from home ; B. G. T , 53, 4. 

rtte adTanit, comet in from the (ountry ; Hec. 190. 
i. Letten an regutaily dated frim a, place. Thus HSa. Hvr. Brandlslt, (fram) 
Brifidiii, NooemierS; Fam. 14, 11. 

The Appositive with HanMB of Towns Where, Whither, or Whence 

452. When an Appositive like nrtn, oppUum, etc., is to be 
added to the name of the Town Where, Whither, or Whence, 
the full expression with the Preposition is regularly used. 
Albae, in nibe opportOni, at Alia, a convenient city; Phil. 4, 2, 6. 
Tarqiilnies, in nrbem flOrentisainiam, to Tarquinii, a very prosperous 

city; Rep. 2, 19, 34, 
TnacuIQ, ex cliriBaimO mBnicipiS./rom Tusculum, a very splendid town ; 
Font 18,41. 

a. Eiaptions occur. Thus Antioehiae, celebrl quondam nrbe, al AnUoch, 
a onci fofulnia city, Arch. 5, 4 ; CApaaiD, mlwni arapllujiuun, lo Cafua, a 

vtryfiauTtshing city. Leg. Af- a, ^S, ?6. 

1 Similarly ne ta.y in Englbh " go home," not " go to home." 
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Occasional Uae of the Preposition with Names of Towns, etc. 

453. A Preposition may be used with the Name of a 
Town: 

1. To express the neighborhood in, to, or from which. 

sd Caniuu pugnoin, the battle at (i.e. near) Cannae; Liv. z2, 58, i . 
ad GensTBin pervenit, arrives before Genevaj B. G. 1, 7, I. 
8.b Zami discSdit, withdraws from the neighborkood of Zama; Sail. lug. 
61, 1. 

a. With a noun, the Adjeain is frequent to expiess the neighbcrhaod 
in vhich. Thus pMt CaaaSaMm pufnuii, afttr Ike tatlU al Cannot; Liv. 
,13. '. '■ 

2. To express the fioint reckoned from or toward. 

a Bibiacte nSii ampliua mHibna pusunm ZVIII abent, was not more than 
eighteen miles from Bibracte; B. G. i, 23, 1. 

3. Occasionally _^r sharper contrast. 

tb kfis^sii isAiXosA TsMA, tends from Ranini to Artae ; B.C. 1,11,4. 

a. But at tjiDGs the preposition aeetnfl to be used simply for the sake of 
Tarlety (especially in poetry and later prose). Thus et >b Tranitma st 
i BUsnisii et ab Splie«5 ad dEdendli nrbli vinCnint, (amtasiadirri) camt 
/rem Trat/is, /rom MagmHa.from Bf hints, to surrender their cUits, Uv. 
37, 45? ^ ? ^ iNaJ^jfrotn htnne, Liv. 25, 31, 3. 

DomI, domnm, doinS, etc., with Hodifieii 

454. I. Domi, domnm, and domA may be modified by a Possessive 
Genitive or a Possessive Pronoun or Adjective. Thus domi Caesarls, dotnl 
meu, Oatolti^Daa, at Caesar's house, al my house, al the house of another. 

2. When domns means a house regarded simply as a building, a 
Preposition is regularly used in the above constructions. Thus anna 
omnia in domnm GallOni contnlit, packed all the arms into the house of 
Gallcnius,- B. C. 2, 18, z. 

3. In the ordinary meaning of house or home, either the bare case or 
the Preposition may be used, if the Noun is accompanied by a modifier. 
Thus domi Caesaris and in dDm6 Caesaris; H. Laeca« domnm and in 
X. Laecae domnm (Cat. i, 4, 8). 

4. " At a person's house " may also be expressed by apnd or ad with 
the name of the person. Thus apud H. Laecam, at the house of Marcus 
Laeca, Cat. 2, 6, 12 ; ad X'. Lepidnm, at the house of Manius Lepidus, 
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SUMMARY OF THE USES OF CASES WITH 
PREPOSITIONS 

455. The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
ad, adrerstts and odversum, ante, spud, drcfi, circiter and circum, 
ds and citri, contrA, ergi, eztrd, infri. Inter, intra, iuxti, ob, penes, 
per, pOne and post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trins, 
ultra, versue (3B0). 

a. Propini and pioiimi may, like propfl, lake the Accusative (380, b). 

b. Teiaaa follows its noun. But this is generally preceded by another 
preposition (ad or in) unless it is the name of a Town or Small Island 
(380, B). 

456. The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ab, 
d^ es, and sine ; cOram, palain, prae, and prO ; cum (40S, 407, 41B). 

a. Procnl and almul ma; take the Ablative in poetryand later prose (40S, c; 
■ «8, *). 

457. 1, The Accusative is used with in and sub to express 
the Place Whither something moves {3Bl), the Ablative to 
express the Place Where something is or is done (433). 

2. The Accusative is regularly used with snbter, beneath (382). In 
poetry, the Ablative may also be used to express the Place beneath 
Which something is or is done (382, u). 

3- The Accusative is regularly used with super in the sense of upon, 
at, or in addition, the Ablative in the sense of concerning (SB8, 436). 

458. I. PiidiE and poatridie, the day before and the day after, gener- 
ally take the Accusative (of Time- Relation), but sometimes the Genitive 
(of Connection, 380, c), 

2. Clam, sicretly, is regularly an Adverb in Cicero's time, but takes the Ablative 
once. In early Latin it is either an Adverb, or a Preposition with the Accusative 
<407, .). 

3- Falam is generally an Adverb, but occasionally a Preposition with the Ablative 
after Cicero's time (407, i, a). 

4- T«DDB, up to (postpositive; rare in Cicero's time), generally takes the Ablative, 
but sometimes the Genitive (407, 3}. 
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GENERAL FOHCES OF THE LATIN HOODS AND TENSES 

459. General Introduction, i. The Latin Subjunctive is made up of remains 
of tvio moods which io tlie parent speech had different form) : the Subjunctive, eipiess- 
ing the two distinct ideas of Will and Anticipation <I and !1 under 1S2), and the Optative, 
ejipressing the five distinct ideas of Wish, Obligation or Propriety, Natural Likelihood, 
Possibility, and Ideal Certainty (IIl-VIl under 462), 

The probable development of these forces of the two moods was as follows; 

o) In its earliest use in the parent speech, the Subjunctive probably 
eipressed WilLl Next, it was also used to express Anticipation (Expectation, 
Futurity). Compare English "you will" and "he wil(" the tegular form 
for the Future, and the {unfortunately) growing use of "I will" in place of 
" I shall" (the proper Future form), as in " J will be late, if 1 don't hurry." 

*) In its earliest use in llie parent speech, the Optative probably expressed 
Wish (Desire, etc.).I Next, it »as also used to express something fntei-a/^ 
desirable, i.e. an act that was obligatory or proper in a claii of casts 0" should," 
" ought," as in " the priest should put on a white robe in saciificing," the 
original feeling being "it is desirable that the priest should," etc.). Next, 
the use of the mood was extended to individuai cases of obhgation or oro- 
priety. Next, the mood was employed, just as English "should" and "ought" 
may be, to express what was mUurally liiily to happen, as in " there should 
be white violets next week," Next, in cases where there were difficulties in 
the way, Che force of natural likelihood was weakened to that of possibttity 
("may perliaps"). And linally, in cases where the circumstances were strongly 
^vorable, this same force of natural likelihood was sttengthened to that of a 
certainty of the mind, i.e. an ideal eiriainty (" would certainly "). 
3. The Latin Subjunctive inherited all these powers. In addition, several construc- 
tions (VlII-Xll under 462) arose from two or more sources each (Composite Origin; 
516, 3), and others (XIll and XIV under 462) through the influence of one or more 
constructions upon another (Analogy^ 315, 4). 

460. Mood is the expression, through the form of the Verb, 
of certain attitudes of mind toward an act or state. Thus; 

adeato, let him be prisent (altitude 'of commanding) 
adsit, may he be present I (attitude of wishing) 
ni adeit, lest he be present (attitude of foaring) 
adeat, kt is present (attitude of recognizing a fact) 

461. la English, mood-ideas are expressed mainly by auxiliaries. 
Thus, " I will go," " you shall go," " he should go," " he may go," " he 
would ^,'" etc. In Latin, they are expressed mainly by the mere /arm 
imood) of the verb. 

a. Bnt many attitudes of mind can be expressed only by special words, 
tambined with an Infinitive, e.g. the attitude of Heutation, as in dabitiS 
idesse, / hesitate is be present ; the attitude of Suspicion, as in BUBplcoi enm 
adesw, / suspect that he is present; the attitude of Haste, as in prDperi 
adeue, / hasten to be present. 

word, comWned with an Infinitive. Thus one may say either eat, /el Aim go 
<VobtivB;601, 3)orTolBenmire, /K-fl-./*,™W,fB(887). In the former, 
the mood is volitive, in the latter, the meaning of the verb TOlO. 
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462. The Latin moods, with the principal ideas of which 
they are the expression, are as follows : 

Table of the Principal Forces of the Latin Moods 



ImpeiatlTa 
SnbJnnctlTa 



Of Peremptory Command (as in work hard, tu 
I. Of WUl (Volitive Subjunctive, aa in / wu 
■«rf). 



«d). 



II. Of Anticipatioii (Anticipatory Sabjunctive, 
tintU I SHALL suKted, hi shall mccedd, 

III. Of Wish (Optative Subjunctive, as in hav . 

£etd ! MAY he mccetdl). 

IV. Of ObUs&tiDii or Propriety (as in ht shoule 

ceed, meaning it is his dtity to succeed). 
V. Of Natima LikeUhood (as in he should succeed, 
meaning Ae is likely la succeed). 
VI. Of PoislWIlty (Potential Subjunctive, as in p. 
haps he UAV succeed). 
VII. Of Ideal Cectaioty (as in he would succeed). 
VIII. Of Actuality (Fact) in Consecutive Clauses (as 
se thaf he succeeds). 
IX. Of Condition (as in if he should succeed). 
X. Of Proviso (as in ;*■/ Aim only succeed, provid. 

XI. Of Beqaeat or Eatreaty (as in let him do this). 
XII. Of Coflsent or Indifierence (as in lit him do it, 
may do it). 

XIII. Of bidirect IHscoorBe (generally no change 

English). 

XIV. By Attractioii (generally no change in English). 
Of Actuality, i.e. Pact (as in he has succeeded. 



ding. 



ic). 



a. The VaUtive Subjunctive is so named from voli, / mil (cf. English "voli- 
tion " ) ; the Anticipatory from the EngKsli word " anticipate," i*. loot forward 
to, expect, foresee ; the Optative from optB, / teisA ; Che Potential from pBMam, 
/ tan or may. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is so named because, though 
it asserts just as much as the Indicative does, it does not, Ulte that mood, assert a 
fact, hat only a AtfA/o/ certainty, — a certainty that something v/puld be true, or 
iirould have deen true, under conditions that may he imagined. 

463. In certain uses the Present and Future Indicative resemble 
the Subjunctive (6T1, 872). In certain others, the Present Indicative 
resembles the Future iDdicative (671). 
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General Uses of the Negative Particles (for Reference) 

464. I , The Sentence-Negative for Imperative, Volitive, or 
Optative ideas is ne ; for other ideas,* nOn. 

For ne, the correspondmg connective {and not, nor) is nfiye 
or neu ; for nfin, it is neque or nee, 

a. Vi . . . qnidem, niliU, namqnom, Bim5, and iralliu, not even, 
nothing, never, etc., are used with all kinds of mood-ideas. 

Thus, with a Vatitive, nihil fEceria, do nothing, Att. 7,8,2; nomqium airia, 
never permit, Liv. i, 32, 7 ; with an Indicative, nihil fecit, he did nothing, 
Verr. s, 5, 1 1 ; nornqtum p&tietnr, he will never allow (it), Phil. 6, 3, 6, 

i. Biceptiiuial UMI with Imperative, Tolltlve, 01 Optative Ideal, In Ciceronian 
Latin neqne (for oBre) occurs, though aftir posiltve eifreahrti only, as follows : with the 
Imperative once (haM . . . nee . . . edatiinl, Att. ii, ii, 3)1 in independent Prohi- 
tnCions (SDl, 3) oiten (moveor . , . nee . . . pntiveiis, Ac. i, 46, 141) ; in independent 
Requests (630, i) occasionally (e.g. lespnitnr nee . . . haeieat, CaeL6, 14); independent 
Volitive Clauses occasionally (e.g. in the clause of Purpose, nt . . . praetennittam neque 
•ppellem, Verr. 3, 48, 115). 

In poetic and later Latin neqne Is used more freely for nire, and even after tugalait. 

In douhle Prohiliitions, neqne . . . neque . . . , as well as ng . . . ntve . . . , are 
occasionally employed in all periods (e.g. neqne flifiat neqne snperslt, Men. 33 1 ; neqne 
dtdideris nee poeneiis, Rep. 6, 23, 25). 

e. In poetc)- after Cicero's time, nBn is occasionally used in Wishes iu the true Opta- 
tive (611, r) without BtlnaM (e.g. nOn inteimliceat, EcL ro, ;), and even with Che Impera- 
tive (e.g. nSn ouerlte, Ov, A. A. 3, 139). 

d. mn is freely used in all periods to negative the meaning of a single word. 

panca nSntiita meae pnellae nOn bona dicta, tati a irUfmtssage, not a kindly 
snt, to my miUnss; Catull. 11, 15. 

2. But the Negative changed in certain constructions : 

a) In consequence of the weakening of an original force. 

Thus the feeling of Volition waswealcin many Questions of VolitiTe origin 
(SOS) and wholly disappeared in the Exclamatlan of Surprise. Hence ntn 
came to be the negative In □// these Questions Di ExclamatioDS. 

b) In consequence of the change of an original force. 

Thus the Optative and Volitive Subjunctives gave rise, in certain kinds of 
sentences, to the Idea of Obligation ( " ought," " should "; see 812). But this 
idea Is one of stalemtnt, and, oj mch, naturally took the negative nta or neqne. 
Similarly, the Subjunctive with Dtlnam is of Potential descent, and must 
originally have taken the negatives nSn and neqne ; but It came to have the 
meaning of a Wish and, in consequence, to take nt and lire (511, i). 
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3, On the other hand, an original Negative may survive in 
occasional or even frequent use, alongside of a new one. 

Thus the original St, as veil as iiiSii,is found in Statements of ObHgationor 
Propriety (513, i),anil the original aGn, as well as nt. In Wishes with ntiiuim 
(611, I). 

4, The negative for the Infinitive, Participle, Gerund, and 
Gerundive is nOn. 

GENERAX. FORCES OF THE LATIN TENSES 
A. ORDINARY FORCES 

465. Tense is the expression, through the form of the 
Verb, of ideas of time. 

466. I . Tenses of the Stage. An act may be represented as 
in a certain stage of advancement at a time which is in mind, 
namely as completed, in progress,' or yet to come. Thus : 

aediliciTeram, / had built (act completed) 
aedificfibam, / was building (act in progress) 
aedificitnma eram, I was going to build (act yet to come) 

a. The Tenses of the Stage may also be called Ttmes ff/ tit Siluaiien (Sbtc of 
Affairs), or Descriptive Tensei, since they tell Aw Ihings weri, are or will it, at 
the time which 13 in minil These phrases will be used interchangeably. 

2. Aoristic Tenses. Or, an act may be represented in suttt- 

mary (i.e. as a ■whole'). Thus : 

aedificavi, / built 

467. r. An act is generally seen as in a certain stage 
only -when referred to some particular time which is in mind. 
Hence the tenses of the stage are generally Relative (i.e. rela- 
tively /rw^w/, relatively /a j^, or relatively yw/'wr^). 

a. The particular time with reference to which an act is seen as in a certain stage 
may conreniently be called either the Point of Reference or the Point o( View. 

2, An act can be thought of as a whole only if looked at 
■without reference to any particular time. Hence the aoristic 
tenses are Absohite. 

' The phrases iw/ro?re/j,/raFritJjnw,™HFOi>, and meom/W* all ttiean substantially 
the same l^ing. and wilTbe used interchangeaUy. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,C00glc 
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KSASIRGS OP THE TEHSES OF THE milCATTVE, in DETAIL 
468. The tenses of the Indicative are as follows :^ 

1 . Tlie Present IndicatiTe represents an act as in progress at the time 
of speaking (Progressive Present). Thus aedificat, he is building. 

a. The Pre»ent IndicitiTe may also represent a present act sim aorislUally. 
Thus aediBcat, he builds. 

i. The Present InilcaUve may express a pernuuienl truth or ^DStom (Unl- 
*ersal Present). Thus Ubonter homlnEa id qaod volnot aMunt, nun readily 
hiliae ■uihai Ihej viant Iq believe : B.G.3,18,6. 

c. For the Historical use of the Present, see 491, i. 

2. The Imperfect IndicaGre represents an act as in process at a past 
lime. Thus aedi£clbat, he was building. . 

3. The Futnie lodicatire represents an act as in progress at a future 
time. Thus aedificabit, he will be building. 

a. The Futore Indicative may also represent 3 futan act seen aoristically. 
Thus aediBctbit, he will build. 

4. The Perfect Indicative, in the sense of a Present Perfect? represents 
an act as, at ike time of speaking, completed. Thus aediflciTit, he has 
built. 

_ .T.I.- — .-_*. *_<i.-u — j_ *i ^ — ^ -t - n__. A '*rq>reseiils a past 

5. The Past Perfect IndicatiTe (commonly called Pluperfect) repre- 
sents an act as, at a past time, completed. Thus aedifidTerat, he had 
built. 

6. The Fnture Perfect Indicative represents an act as, at a future time^ 
completed. Thus aediflcaverit, he will have built. 

7. The Feiiphiastic Futures represent acts as, in the present, past, 
ot^uiure respectively, ^«/ to come.* Thus aediflcitOins est, erat, or erlt, 
he is, ivas, or will be, about to build. 

Note. Notice that the Present Indicative serves for both the Present 
Aoiist and the Present Progressive (aedlflcd, build and am building) ; the 
Future for the Future Aorist and the Future Progressive (aeaiBcIl*, shall 
build and sball be building) ; and Che Periect for the Past Aorist and the 
Present Perfect (BeaiftaTl, tuilt and Havi built). 

1 The tenses of the Passive correspond, e.g. domus aediflcibitur, aedlflcita erat, 

* Often called the Perfect Definile. 

■ Often called the Perfect Indefinite, or the Historical Perfect 

* The ptrifih'astie futures of the Active and Passive, talcen together, may conven- 
iently be Qilbd the Tenses of Impending Action. 
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HBAHnrCS OP THE TENSES OP TEE SDBjmiCTIVE, IS .>KTAIL 

469. Each Subjunctive tense has the force of Ike yndica- 
live tense of ike same name ; and, in addition, eax:h has a 
future force. Accordingly, 

470. I. The Imperfect Subjunctive expresses an act as, at a certain 
past time, (i)'mptogTess, or (2) yet to come; the Past Perfect expresses 
an Act as, at a certain pait time, (i) already completed, or (2) yet to come 
(and thought of as in a completed state ') ; the Present expresses an act as, 
at the present time, (1) in progress, or (z) yet to come; and the Perfect 
expresses an act as, at the present time, (1) already completed, or (2) 
yet to come (and thought of as In a completed state '). 

The Subjunctive has no special tenses for the third great divbion of 
time, — the Future, — but uses over again the tenses belonging to the 
Present, namely, the so-called Present and Perfect. 

Summary. The Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive are tenses 
of a past point 0/ view, vihWe the Present and Perfect Subjunctive are 
tenses 0/ the present ot future point of view. 

a. In Wishes, Conditions, and Conclusiani, the Imperfect a.nd Pa.st Perfect 
Subjunctive refer to alher the fresati or the fast, and tepteeent tlie act as 
cantrary la /ad. See filO, a : 681, a, remark. 

2. The Subjunctive has its Aorists also, with the same names as the 
Aorists of the Indicative, namely, the Perfect and the Present; thus 
rogis cQi aedlflciTerim, you ask why I built ; rogaa cur aedificem, _>'t>M 
ask why I BUILD ; aea aliinom faciO, nt icdiflcem, / am borrowing tnoney, 
in order that I may build. The Imperfect, too, may be used with 
aoristic meaning ; thus aes aliennm feci, ut aedificSrem, / borrowed 
money, in order that I might build. 

3. Like the Indicative tenses, the tenses of the Subjunctive have the 
power of expresung an act or state relatively (i.e. as relatively past, 
relatively /rtJ^n A or relatively _^/«r« or subsequent^. 

4. The Subjunctive possesses periphrastic forms, corresponding to 
those of the Indicative, to express an act ■is,at a certain time, yet to 
come, e.g. aediflcat&ma esMt, or sit, he was, is, or will be, going to build. 

Future Perftct 

.. , ,j.. . ,:, e), the act mostly takes place «;9fr that 

. subsequently. 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,C00glf 
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a. These Periphrastic Futures are used whenevei the other forms would be amWgu- 
ous ; hence in Indirect Questions of Fact (637), in Consecutive Clauses (SBI),in Causal- 
Adveisative Clauses (M3),and in qain-Clauses after niSa dnblti (631, 3, 4), Thus: 
. lOiiTtt quid fact&rui otMru, asked ■what I was going to do (past situation) , 
roiat " " Sim, m^i wAat y an ^iH^ fa ifd (present situation). 

T«|;ibit " " liniiivWiutTc^ia' /am (shall then be) ^in^ts^a (future utuatioD). 

meahihgs of the tenses op the dsperative 

471. The so-called Present Imperative refers to the imme- 
diate future, the Future Imperative to the more remote future. 
aedifici, build (novi). cntn redieria, aedificItO, build after you return. 

MEAimiGS OF THE TENSES OF THE INFUIITIV]! 

472. The tenses of the Infinitive express an act as, at the 
time of the verb on which they depend, completed (Perfect 
Infinitive), in progress (Present Infinitive), or yet to come 
(Future Infinitive). They cannot, of themselves alone, show 
in which of the three divisions of time the act expressed by 
them belongs. They are thus purely relative. 

Present, aedificare, to be building aediflcaiT, to be building (to be being 

built) 
Perfect, aediflcaTisae, to have built aedlflcatns ease, to have been built 
Future, aedificttnmi esse, to be go- aedlflcitnm iri, to be going to be built 
ing to (intending to) build 

a. Like the Indicative and Subjunctive tenses, tiie tenses of the luAni- 
tive have the secondary power of expressing an act as prior, contempo- 
raneous, OT future to the time which is in mind. 

Thus dicit oe aediflcaTiase, he says that he has built (he says aediflcav^ 
/ have built); dixit ae aedificavisse, he said that he had built; dicit 
aedlflcare, he says that he is building (he says aedificS) ; dixit ae aedi£care, 
he said that he was building ; dicit se aedificatuiiim esse, he says that he 
j'^iz//3»i7</(hesaysaediflcabQ, or aediflcatiinissum); dixit ae aedific&t&nim 
esBC, he said that he should build. 

b. These three tenses may also be used aoristically in dependence 
upon the present tense of a verb of saying, thinking, or the like. Thus 
dicit si aediflc&TiBW, he says that he built (he says aediflciTi, / built). 

c. For verbs having no Future Infinitive, this form is replaced by foie 
or fntOnun eue with nt and the Subjunctive, in either voice ; and the 

rb. 
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""f— in ■pom Tsniibat fan nti pntinicU ditUterat, {Caesar) mat (oming to 
havi great kepes that (Ariffviitui) viould give up Ail ebitinaty {that it 
would be the case that he would . . . ) ; B. G. i, 42, 3. 

fntOnun uti titlni Galliae anlmi ft si iTertcrentui, (he s^d) that ike affictiem 

of the whole of Gaul amid be tamed away from him ; B. G. I, zo, 4. 

d. The auxiliary poMe with the Present Infinitive of iib> verb may forman equivalent 

for the Future Infinitive. 

tCtiua Calliae eSei potiri poue spfiaut, thiy hope Is be able la master Ike vihoU of Gaul 
{= MM potltiiOi CBM spCnuit, Ihey hope that ihey urill mailer ...),' B. G. i, 3, S. 

MEAimrGS OF THE TEHSES OF THE FAHTICIFLE 

473. The tenses of the Participle express an act as, at the 
time of the main verb, completed (Perfect Passive Participle), 
in progress (Present Active Participle), or yet to come (Future 
Active and Future Passive Participle). They are thus, like 
the tenses of the Infinitive (4T2), purely relative. 
Present Active, aedificana, building 
Perfect Passive, aedifiatuB, built 
Future Active, aedificltilras, about to build 
Future Passive, aediflcandua, about to be built 



porai scene with tiie main act, and so necessarily in the same great dU 
it <*itf* in the past, both in the present, or both in the future), Nararauy, 11 is gener- 
ally looked at as it was, is, or will be, at the lime of thai act. and so is expressed by a 
relative tense. Hence the facta noted in 476. 

I. But the sulordinale act may belong i« a decent divhion of lime from the main 
act, at, though belonging in the same division of time, it may be looked at absoluMy, 
so far as tense is concerned. Hence the facts noted in 478. 

3. Rarely, there is a purely mechanical harmony of tenses. See 480. 

475. Any combination of tenses is possible for which the 
corresponding combination of meanings is possible. In addi- 
tion, combinations with purely mechanical harmony sometimes 
occur. The possibiHties may be tabulated as follows : 
^ With true teiwe-force f I. Acts in Temporal Relation (17S) 

(Indicative or Subjunctive) "L II. Acts not in'Temporal Relation (478) 

g Withont true tense^torce f^jj Teaaes In Mechanical HanBony (480) 
(Sobjunctive only) \ J \ 1 

DolizodbvCoOglf 
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L USUAL COHBDTATIOHS OF TEHSES (■< SBQXrEBCE OF TERSES") 
(Acts in temporal relation) 

476. A main' tense of the past^ is generally accompanied 
by a dependent Imperfect or Past Perfect, and a main tense 
o£ the present or future by a dependent Present, Perfect, 
Future, or Future Perfect.* 

Indicative Subjunctive 

HclTStii FGliqaSa GallSa Titt9t« pTa«ci- Id antem difBcile a6u est, cam tantom 

dont, quod fert cotidUnia pioellla equiUtQ TalsimoB, this, hirwever, it 

emn OenUbdB contendont, the Hd- not difficult, since we are so strong 

vetians surpass the rest of the Gauls in eaaalry ; B. C. 3, 86, 4. 
in prowess, because they engage in 
almost daily encounters with the 
Germans ; B. G- 1, 1, 4. 

Ctuisai illiios qhuiIb in cJinspectS hot- bl cum per ti minus valEiant, qood 

tiDin cSnstltuit, quod minna multi- antlqiiitii* •iiiiim& aDctoiitaa eiat in 

tedine mlHtpm legiSniiioniin piS Haednia, GennisSs atquc AlioriatDm 

hMtiam BDinete valibat, Caesar aibi adifinzerant, tie latter, since they 

placed all his auxiliariis in sight vieri not strong in Ihemselvts, because 

of the inemy, because he was weak in early times the largest influence 

in the number of bis legionaries as lay vrith the Haeduans, had bound 

' compared witi that of the enemy ; the Germans and Ariovtsiut to them- 

B. G, I, 51, I. selves; B. G. 6, \i. z. 

Wl. These relations between main and subordinate verbs appear 
not only when the latter are subordinate in form, but also when, though 
subordinate in feeling, they are independent in form (paratactic ; 227) ; 
for the relations are, in fact, relations of thought. And they hold for 
Indicatives and Subjunctives alike. 

relinquebat'ur Qna per SEqaasSa via, qoS Slqnanla Invitja pioptsr angaatiaB 
lie nSu FOTERAHT. His com snS Bponte psttQAdeie nSn fossent, ligitoB 
Bd Sniniioiigem Raedamn mittunt, nt ed dipiscitBie i Siqaania iupe- 
TRARENT. Domnoili apad SCqaanfia plStlmDin potrrat, there was left 
only the way through the land of thi Sequani ; and by this, on account of the 
narrowness of the pass, th/yviKfLK uti ABIE to go without the consent of the 

1 T«. any tense on which another depends. 

s The lenses of the past, Indicative or Subjunctive (Perfect AoriM, Past Perfect, and 
Imperfect), 1™ often called " secondary " or '■ historical," and the tenses of the present 
ot future (Present, Future, Present Perfect, and Future Perfect), " primary." 

* Since Periphrastic Futures contain azi erat, «st, etc., this statement includes them. 
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Seqaani. Failing (when tbej were unable) to persuade the latter by 
ihetnalvis, they send (= SENT) amhassadort to Dumnarix the Haeduan, 
IB order that, through his inieriesiian, they MIGHT OBTAIN what they 
vianted of the Sequani. Dumnorix possessed great influence toith Ike 
Seguani; B. G, l, 9, 1-3. (The exlemally independent telinqoebitar and 
the dependent poteront and posaent alike express a fast situation, i.e. the 
situation existing at the time when mittont took place ; and poterat again 
expresses situation for the next main act, to which the narrative moves 
on. Poterant and poasent differ only in mood, being identical in point 
ef tense-meaning. Impetiirent expresses an act belonging in the same 
general temporal scene with the rest, but yet to come, ^i past purpose). 
qtiiproptei decernite dnigentei, nt Instituistis, ac foititet. Habetis eum 
ciMOlein qui plrite VBrtiia deciSHa n6n duBITET, therefere decide with eare- 
/hI thought, as you have begvh, and ioldly. You have a consul who UA.S 
no hesitation in follimring your decisions; Cat. 4. ' >. «4- (Meemlte 
expresses a command looked at from the present ; inatltDiBtlB, habSHi, 
and nSn dobitet express tbe present situation, under which the act of 
d§c«tiilt« is to be performed.) 

a. If the meaning is that of Contrariety to Fact (681) the Imperfect 
and Past Perfect are necessarily employed after a main verb of any 
time, except as shown in asi, b, 2). 

tnoriai, ai magls gaadfitem, ti id mlhl aecidlaset, may I die, if I should be 
more pleased if it had happened to myself ; Att, 8, 6, 3. 

b. The relative tenses of the Indicative all express situation. So 
do the relative tenses of the Subjunctive, when used with the same force 
as the corresponding tenses of the Indicative. When used with future 
force, they may express either the idea of future (or subsequent) situa- 
tion, or a mere aoristic idea for future (or subsequent) time. 

Thus ut suppeteret in B, G. i, 3, 1 eipresses a past-future sUuatim; nl 
committeret, B. G. 1, 22, 3,9 past-fulure act seen aoristically ; ut nSo poesont, 
B- G. 3, IS, 3, a subsequent situation in the past {in tense, powent = pote- 
lant); nt redintcgrirent. B. G. 2, 3;, t, a result Ken aoTistUally, but in 
temporal relation (namely, as suisequent) to the time of tbe main verb. 
With the last, compare the absolute tense in ut iiniserit, 478, and the 
explanation there given. 

£. In any expression of thought, the most important acts or states are 
selected for the pHncipal statements, and expressed by absolute tenses 
(487, 2), which may tlierefote be called principal (or leading) tenses. 
The side-lights upon these principal acts or states are expressed by 
relative tenses (467, l), which may therefore be called auxiliary (or 
helping) tenses. Thus, in the first example above, mittiutt is a principal 
tense, while relinqnSbitor, poterant, and possent are auxiliaiy tenses. 
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n. LESS USUAL COKBINATIOHS OF TENSES (" EzceptlonB to the Soquenca ") 

(Acts not in temporal relation) 

47B. A main tense is sometimes accompanied by a tense 

belonging to a different division of time, or by an absolute 

tense belonging to the same division of time. 

Subjunctive 
fOlDS potliniiit ni u rti mlU nociist, 
ciua piaeiertlin adliflc itlU poenis 
dom, x^ nm FEARBD tAal Ikt affair 
might do mi harm, eipecially tince 
I AM still PAVING the penalty /or 
my writing; Fam. 6, 7, 1. (Past 
fear, with reason still present.) 



Indicative 

Id btc fadUna ito pemilait, quod undi- 

qoe lod nBtOrl HelTttil contliieDtiu, 

At FOUND it easier to persuade them 
fur tki reason that the /felvelians, 
by the very character of the country, 
ARE HEHUED in on all sides ; B. G. 
I, I, 3. {Main act in past, while 
the reason is an evet-present one.) 

Bone inclpiant cridere faisae homlnii 
RSminia hie qoondun contdneBtU. 
qnod i«m uitienlbaa eztsila inciEdi- 
UIb vIdCbital; now they begin to 
believe that there once were Romans 
possessed of this self-restraint, whieh 
thingV/AS B EG 1 N N IN O TO SEE M Iff r«- 
dible to foreign nations; Poinp.14,41. 

ab lenitQ impetcStam (eat) ; tantum 
ifnit Dt ei inconunodi allino occisiS 
pateietni, the request flA&grantedty 
the senate ; to far vi-g.Kf. they from 
taking advantage of another''! dilem- 
ma ; Liv. 4, 58, 2. (AJnit U in the 
same temporal scene with Impetit- 
tiuii{eat),but is looked at absolatelf .) 

■npeiliia ilia, qaamqnam feianda nSii 
fnlrnnt. tamen, at potnl. taU, the 

earlier things, though they WERE 
intoteraile, I nevertheless BORE, 
as ■well as I could ; Cat. 1, 7, 18. 
(The tense of fnlnuit is absolute.) 
Id ficlt, qaod DSlalt earn locom vacjie, 
he DID this because he did not -wish 
this territory to lie open; B. G. i, 

iS, 4. (The tense of otliiit is abso- 
hue.) 



cnioa ru tanta eat *!■ at Itbacam 

■aplentiBBlmiia vli ImmoitiUUti 
antepaneiet, so great is the power 
of this (love of country) that the 
■wisest of men preferred his Ithaca 
U immortality; De Or. I, 44, 196. 
(In tense, antepineiet = aatapeni- 
bat.) 
Ita eat mnlcatna at litam imlaeilt, 
he WAS so maltreated that he Lost 
his life; Mil. 14, 37. (Amisarit is 
in the same temporal scene with 
est mDlcitnB, bat is looked at 
absolutely. Similarly nt difoeift, 
B. G. z, 21. s.) 

cum ab hSii septimi ad Tsspemoi pog- 
nttuin alt, ivenoin hoatem *ldite 
nCmS potnit though the battle LASTED 
from the seventh hour till evening, 
nobody COULI- catch sight of an 






i, G. I 



*6.i 



fait miiifldi TigilontU, qni soS tBti 
cSnaalltG Bomnuni aCu videilt, he 
WAS a wonderfully wide-mnaii man, 
for in his whole consulship he KNEW 
no sleep ; Fam. 7, 30, I 
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a. Unrdated tenses are less frequent in Subjunctive than in Indica- 
tive clauses, because the bond of thought is generally closer between a 
Subjunctive clause and the main sentence. 

Thus a Curpow necessarily exists at Ike time af /hi main ad which is performal in 
order to bring it about, and its tense will accoTdingly be 3 relative one. 

479. The combination of a Present with a Past or Future 
Aorist, or of these with each other, is natural and common,' 
im aliSnniii, quia poeta fnlt, post mortem etiam expetnnt, ihey claim a 

forcigntr, even after his death, because he was a poet; Arch, 9, 19. 
quid fEcerim, naiiabS, / 'II tell you itiiat I did; De Or. 2, 48, 198. 

a. Such a Past Aorist may of course be accompanied by dependent 
tenses of the Past The Past Aorist thus often serves as a bndge of 
passage from a past temporal scene to a present one, or vice versa. 
Dependent Indicative Dependent Subjunctive 

QUAEBOcfiibonAqaaePossiD&BATnSa QUAEUHUsqnae tantaviti* fuesint 
VENDIDEKIT, my question IS why he inanlcS filiS, qnlri iB p«ri displi- 

DID not sell the goods of which he c£eet, let us inquire what so 

yiAS possessed ; QuincL 24, 76. great faults Mere were in this only 

son, that he was oinexious to Ait 
father; Rose. Am. 14, 41. Sinu- 
brlj Cat. 3, 9, 21, and often. 

m. (RABX) KECHABICAL HAfiMONT OP SUBJUHCTIVE TERSES 

480. A Subjunctive tense is sometimes put, without true 
tense-meaning, into mechanical harmony with that of a Sub- 
junctive main verb. 

This happens especially in the Subjunctive by (Mechanical) Attrac- 
tion (fi39), and in Indirect Questions depending upon constructions 
Contrary to Fact, 

respondirem si, quern ad modnm paiiti essSmus, acirem, / should answer, 
if I knew in wkat fashion we were i\.i. are) prepared; Att 7, 18, I. 

Alternative Tense- Usages 

481. lenwa In CIaohs Dependent on a Present Perfect. The Present 
Perfect covers both the past act and the present result. Hence an act 

e of the aorlsts to eipress an act as it looks 
t the present, looks easily in either direction. 



Alternative Tense-Usages 



dependent upon a Present Perfect may be seen either in connection with 
the Past ar in connection with the Present, and consequently either kind 
of tense may be used. 

Thought mainlv concerned 

WITH THE Present 

haee tibl sckIfsI, quia ii omnlbos quae 

mi Tel dSlectaut vel angnnt tecum 

loqalSOLEO.riw /have WRITTEN ft) 
you, far tht reason thai I AM in the 
habit (present reason) of talking 
ffviT with yoti tvtrything that gives 
mi pleasare or annoyance, (con- 
tinued on the light.) 
rtmm niton nullsm nolria dedit cognl- 
tiinem fininm, at ulU In li atatuere 
possImus, ' qoitenuB,' naturt has 
not tquifpitt us jBith power to Jraw 
the line so that vie ARE in any 
matter able to determine ' how far' ; 
Ac. 2, Z9, ^2. (Present Result; 
that which nature has accomplished 



>t that . 



Thought uainly c 

WITH THE Past 

deinde, quod dfiium exIstimabam t$ 
fiandan rolnptite quam ipw capie- 
BAM, and, secondly, for the reason 
that it SEEUED to mi (reason of the 
lime of beginning the writing) un- 
kind to cheat you of the pleasure 
■mkich /myself yf\5 taking ; Plin. 
Ep. s. I, n. 

mentea enim tiomjnuni aadiGisalmomm 
Bceleigtae ac nefiriae ni tGUb nociie 

FOSSENT, ego PROVIDI, for I HAVE 

taken precautions, to tht end that the 
wicked and abominable purposes of 
abandoned men SHOULD do you no 
harm ; Cat. 3, 12, 27. (Past Aim ; 
in what I have done, my purpose 
was..) 



482. Permanent Truths in Clauses Dependent on a Verb of the Past. 

I. That which is permanently true was of course true in the past, 
and, if connected in thought with a past act, will generally be seen and 
Stated as it then ■was (i.e. by a tense of past situation).' 

z. But a permanent truth will occasionally be seen and stated as such 
(i.e. by a tense of present situation), in spite of its being connected in 
thought with a past act* 

Indicative Subjunctive 

(i) Pennaiient tntb In its aspect at a paat time (tenses of past situation) 
mont altlBBlmna Ifflpendibat. a lofty 
mountain overhung; B. G. 1, 6, 

I. (It still does, of course, when 



Caesar writes ; but that fact is 1 
the important one.) 



certlor factoa est raonUB qui impen- 
dfiient S maainJ mulUtfidiae tenSri, 
ke was informed that the mountains 
which OVERHUNG Were held by a 
very large body of men ; B. G. 
3, 2, T. (The ilrnM-meaning of 
Imptadfrent is the same as that of 
ImpeDdSbat opposite.) 



why you 
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(2> Peimuient tnitli In Hb general upect (present tenses) 

Indicative Subjunctivk 

Id (MmBntDiii) eiat penzlsunm, quod hie, qnantiim In belts fortfln* poHlt, 
aunt loca Mpera m moatiiiB*, Ihe cagnScd potnit, at tkit jutulure it 
grain tKU vity scanty, because tht was possible to recognite kmu great 
distriet IS roitgk and mountainms ; Is the pmucr of Fortune in war; 

B. C. 3, 4S, 5, B. G. 6, 35, 2. 

Note. Both the Romans and we of English speech more frequently 
deacriba peimanenl facts of exiirnal nature by putting them in the same 
tempotal scene with the main act ; but we aie more likely than the Romani 
to put permanent facts of human nature as always tiue (present tense), 

TEHSES OF THE SUBJUBCTIVE DEPSITDING OPOH AH IHFnilTIVB 

483. The Tenses of Subjunctive Clauses depending upon an Infini- 
tive express meaning in the same way as Subjunctive Clauses depending 
upon Finite Verbs (470-488), and the combinations are accordingly the 

It should be borne in mind that the Perfect Infinitive, lilte the Perfect 
Indicative, may be used either as a Past Aorist or as a Present Perfect 
dici patefactnm eeae FoDtam, qoi snteS daoans fniaset, / say that PoiUus taas 
laid open,vihick before that time had been closed ; Pomp. 8,20. {The tense 
of fnlBSet is relative, the point of view being that of the Past Aorist Infini- 
tive patefoctam esse. Cf. hi cum valCiest, 476.) 
ening advents Ipsi, tunstal llle ad muitlmiun bellum rineiit, tunsn impatSs 
hcMtiiun lepretsSs eaea intellegont, by whose mere arrival, though he came 
for a war by sea, they inoai that none the less the attachs of {these) enemies 
were checked; Pomp. 5, 13. (The tense of vinent is absolute. Cf. cnm 
pnEnitnm ait, 478.) 
id mihi Inatltoiase videntnr quod neqae in vnlgaa dlsclpUnam effenl velint, neqne 
. . . , this (custom) they seem to me to have established for ihe reason that 
they do not wish their knowledge to be spread abroad, nor . . .; B. G. 6, 14, 
4. (IJaod Ttlint is put as a permanent truth in its general aspect. Cf. 
488, (2).) 

B. SPECIAL FORCES GAINED BY VARIOUS TENSES 

484. lenaw of Habitual * Action, or of Attempted ' Action. The tenses 

expressing action as going on (Imperfect, Present, Future) gained also 
the power of expressing habitual action or attempted action. 

> Also called " Repeated " or " Customary." * Also called " ConatlT*.", 

■ooglc 
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Caitiilgliia qnotuuili blnl tCgSl creUantnt, at Carikagt lm> kiiigi uted to b4 

lUcttd annually i Nep. Hann. 7, 4. (Habitual action.) 
<ffii fOBOtia nnumt, mho is /or removing the ptnalty ; Cat. 4,4,7. (Attempted 

action. Similarly (uUibSi, you were trying to do; Cat. i, 5, 13.) 
C. FKmlaiS natitlt •gram Otllienm dlTidenti, resisted Cuius Flaminitu, viha -mat 
trying to apfartian tAe Gallic terriiary; Sen. 4, 1 1. (Attempted action.) 
a. Bui a post habit may be loolied at aoristlcallj, and so be txfsetatA b; 
the Past Aoiist (Perfect). 

omO^ i^\K\iaSiiitA, our anctstOTs held this ideal : Cato Agr. Intl. 1. 

485. Expressions of duratioo of time (e.g. lam 4t&, iun dfidnm, 
or a noun of time), when added to a tense of action in progress (Imper- 
feet, PreseDt, or Future) show the action to have been already going 
on for the amount of time indicated. 

ti lamdOdom hottor, I have long been urging you; Cat. i, 5, 11. 

I«in dfldlua UtMiD, I ha4 long been -weeping; Ov. Mel. 3, 656. 

com Urn ampllai hitla lex pngidrttur, mhen the bitftle had now teen going 

en for mere than six hours; B. G. 3, 5, I. 
rtdun lp*« dU Tolrini, having pondered /or a loi^ time; Sail. lug. 113, i. 

486< I. The Imperfect may be used to express the discovery of a 
state of affairs existing before. 

" quid agltiir, AmcUiib ? " " Bbam, patei nd, ta bIC erf a 1 " " what 's going 
en, Aes<hinusf" "Why, father, were yen heret" Ad. 901. 
2. The Future may be used to express the discovery of a state of 
affairs mow existing. 

rieerit,^«('//y£w</iVio(it willbeso); Ph. 801. 

487. In several verbs the Present Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future 
Perfect have come to express a present, past, or future state. Thus nOrl, 
(have learned) know, nOreram, knew, nOrerO, sJiaii know, cogoSri, know, 
^'BX^A^i/uive formed the habit) am in the habit, 'sa«tsL'a&,(Jtave recollected) 
remember, Cdi, {have come to dislike) kale. Similarly coepi, begin. 

488. The Perfect of Experience ' is sometimes used in the place of 
a general present 

tOdoa Miliii gmiilt Jam, for contests in sport beget haired (have in the past 
begotten); Ep. i. 19. 48. 

489. The Perfect is sometimes used to indicate an act or state as 
no longer existing. 

fait IUdhi, Ilium is no more (Ilium once was); Aen. i, 324. 

1 Aiw called the " Gnomic Perfect." , - 1 
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490. Energetic or Emphatic Perfect Tenses of completed action are 
often employed instead of tenses of incomplete action, to express haste, 
thoroughness, or positiveness. (CI. Englisli " begone" for "go.") 
"lapemi; qnidcessis?" " TttttS," " Aurry mi tirrr : wky are you so slirui I " 

"I'll do U at once"; Ph. 882. 
Tfutimaa,wt are dead and ^ried; Trin. 515. (We have perished. Cf.puleria 

inSll, I.) 
•it iDsciiptnm in fronts QnlnscDiuaqiie. quid di ri pliblici sentlat. ie it viritlen 
once for all on every man' s forehead vikat are his sentiments with regard to 
tht Commonwealth; Cat. I, 13, 32. 
iUSs monitoB toIB, / want them to understand viell ■ ■ ■ ; Cat. :, 1 2, 27. 
tS Inteifectmn esse convenit, you ought lo be killed and have done with it ; Cat. 1, 
2, 4. (Interflei would have meant simply be Jailed. Cf. trncidsri, IBS, 3, a.) 
neqas ego ausim, rtor should I for a moment venture; Sat. i, 10, 48. 
vit isAiVsi£a v^^tLa, do not hesitate at alt to send it ; AtL 1,9,2. 

a. In dependent clauses and In the Future PeHect Indicative (except in 
■n&ai, videris, etc.) this tense-use most^ passes away, after early Latin. Else- 
where it remains common in Ciceronian and later prose ; but in Prohiinttons 
<801,3)andSoftenedAssertion3{619,i,*)thelenae seems to liave become nearly 

491- Picturesque Uses of the Tenses. By the use of tenses properly 
belonging to the present point of view, a past scene may be brought 
before the mind as ttow existing, with its events now taking place, its 
purposes now entertained, etc., as follows : 

1. A past event may be represented as now taking place, or a past 
situation as now existing (Historical Present' or Present Perfect). 
qood inid iuot. fsclllnt, they do as commanded (what they have been told to do, 

they do); B. G. 3, 6, :. 

a. The Hlstori<3l Present is often used, with less vividness, in the annal- 
istii style, giving the effect of copying front records made ftom time to time 
as the events occurred. 

SilvliiB delude lEenat. la AenSam SllTium cieat, next Si/vius reigns. He 
begets Aeneas Sihrius ; Liv. i, 3, 6. 

2. In subordinate clauses of any kind, attached to such picturesque 
tenses, the same effect may be given " (e.g. a past purpose may be repre- 
sented as«i'Mienterfained),or the sober tenses of the past may be employed. 
qaaeCDrnqoe ad oppugnatiinem opus sunt, noctS comparantoi, -mkateuer is needed 

(picturesque tense) for the siege is got together (picturesque tense) at 
night; B.G. S,40, 5. 

1 This use might at any time arise through liveliness qf imagination. But it more 
probably is a survival from an early use (see page 303, footnote). 

'When the dependent clause /«,:erf<j, the picturesque tense is less common. 

oo;;lc 
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Dnmnoilg; coBtBdis ponit, at qnibnacDiii loqnitiiT a^a poaalt, ht sets spin 
(picturesque) truer Zhimnorix, that hi may BE able (picturesque) to Itant 
viilk vifigm he is COMMUNICATING (picluresque) ; B. G. I, 20, 6. 

Belvetil cum id quod ipsi diebas viginti aegenimi cSnficetuit, ilium dnS dlS 
fielBse intellegeTent, ligitBa ad enm mittant, tki Hilvitiaas, vhen they 
WERE AWAKE (sobcf tense) that ivhat they themselves had with the utmost 
diffieulty ACCOMPLISHED (sober tense) in twenty days, he had done in one 
day, SKltT> ambassadors to him (picturesque tense); B. G, 1, 13, iz. 
3. la poetry, a condition and conclusion which are really contrary to 

fact are sometimes picturesquely presented as still undetermined (i.e. as 

lying in the future'). 

TOlat DiSr^a, apatia et ti pliira aaperalnt, tiiDseat prior, Diorts flies along, and 
■mere there to be more space, he would be ft it to cratt; Aen. 5, 315. Cf. 
the sober cepiBsent praemia, nl ffldiaaet, j, 232. 

492. Tensea of Kapid Action. The Past Perfect and the picturesque 
Present Perfect are occasionally used to indicate the rapid succession of 
events, intervening acts being passed over. 
yizdum dlmidlam dlzeram, Intellezerat, hardly had I said the half, hi had 

understood (t= he understood in an ir)Stant) ; Ph. 594. 
intonnSte poll, instantly the heavens thunder ; Aen. I, 90. 

493. Epistolary Tenses. In letters, acts are sometimes put as they 
■will appear io the receiver. Hence the Imperfect or the Past Aorist 
instead of the Present, and the Past Perfect instead of the Present Perfect, 
liaec ego acifl>ebBni bori noctls nSal : Hil5 campum iam tenibat. uarceUua can- 

didfitus ita Btertebat, ut tgo vidnna andltem, / am writing (was writing) 
this at the ninth hour of the night. Mile is already in the field. Mar- 
cellui, mho is a candidate, it snoring so loud that I hear him next door ; 
Att. 4, 3, 5. (= actlbS, tenet, Btartit, andiam.) 

a. When the epistolary tenses are used, the eipressions of time of course 

change accordingly. "Yesterdiy" (heri) becomes " the day before " (pridiS), . 

and "to-day" (hodiE) becomes '■ thai day " («5 dii). 

494. In general, Latin expresses relations of time more exactly than 
English, 

qnibna ego ri Sdlctnm praetBria oatendeia, cODCident, if I show them the praetor's 
edict, they will fall ; Cat. 2, 3, 5. (In Latin, more exactly, shall have 
shown, because this act comes first.) 

nlbU est mains qnam nt faveat Sritori ia qui andiet, nothing is more important 
than that the man that hears shall be favorably disposed toward the speaker ; 
De Or. 2, 42, 178. (In Latin, more exactly, the man that shall hear, 
matching the real time of faveat.) ,-- r ' 

L ,„z<,i..,Googlc 
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THE IMPERATIVE 
, Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Imperative 



496. The Imperative expresses Peremptory Command, 
Advice or Suggestion, Consent or Indifference, Request or 
Entreaty, or Prayer. The negative is nC. 

The Present refers to the imtnediaie future, the future to some dis- 
tiHctly future time, or v> future time in genera/ (heace regularly used 
inlaws, treaties, and maxims). 

lictor, COnUga maufla, lictor, bind kit hands ; Liv. i, 26, 7. (Command.) 
miU oMe, obUrlscen caedia atque Incendifimm, take my advice, put blood- 
shed and confiagration out of your minds Cat. 1, 3, 6. (Advice.) 
tibi permlttt : ^om», I give you permission : ask her in marriage ; Trio. 

384. (Consent.) 
^ sSdia, tell me, please j Ep. i, 16, 31. (Request.) 
audi luppitei, hear thou, Jupiter; Liv. i, 32, 10. (Prayer.) 
crts petltB, dabitui, ask to-morrow, you shall have it; Merc. 770. 

a. The Impentive Is sometimes accompanied by le* (■Kite), emu. 

Tide >C* ved. xaphyrta, comt, go and caU Ihi irtaei ; Aen. 4, 313. 
t. <fuB,frayda, is often prefixed to tbe Imperatiie In early I.atln, The usage is rare 
in CiGero,butreviT«slniater Latin. (For the origin of UiefoiceafqiilB,3ee646,>i,remark.) 
«bId omltt* ni,daUlmt ahne; Ph. 486. Similarly Aen. 4, 547, 
Vibt ^atttniHt, fray look aH/umatttrihiis; MIL 19, 79. 
e. The Future ImpeiatiRi mementS, iiar in nind (e.g. Cat 1, 3, j), and fdtS, 
kHTW <e.g. Cat. 1, 10, 13), are used in pbce of the Present^ which are laie or lacking. . 
H>MtS is used In the sense of yen are to uttdirsland (e.g. Am. i, lo). 

it used in Prohibitions except in early Latin, legal Latin, 

497. The Imperative is often used : 

1. As a Substantive Sentence (cf. SOS, 3, c). 

to taciti : hoe opttmnia ut, ketp quiet : that is itsi ; Rnd. 1029. 

2. In Concessions, Provisos, or Conditions (cf. 08S, AM, SOI, I), 
esto ; at eerti . . . , bt il so: yet at any rati . . . ; Heant. 572. (Conceswon.) 
•pMtt, t(un icUi, laak, and then you'll know, Bacch. 10:3 (= if yon look). 

498. Since the Imperative expresses a Direct Command, it caanot 
be used in Indirect Discourse, but must be replaced by the Votitive 
Subjunctive (Subjunctive of Command, 601, 3, becoming dependent, 688). 



Subjunctive 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

SVKOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 



Resolve (Ml, I) 
Proposal, Suegesticn, or 

^Jhortation (601, .) 
Commxod or Piohibi- 

tion (SOI, il 
QoestioD (A Delibera- 



Qnestioii or Exclama- 
tion of Surpriss or 
ladlmatioa (SOS) 



VolitiTe SnbjnncUre 

Volitive Detutnlnatiye Clause (SOS, ij 

VoUtivE DeKiiptiTc Claose (SOS, i) 

Claim of Plan or Puipojie (SOS, i) 

Volitive Substaotive Clause (SOS, 3) 

Dependent Cbuse of Fear or Anxiety (SOS, 4) 

Commands and FrohlbiHons in Indited Discourse (BIS) 

Dependent Question of Deliberation or Perplexity, etc (SOS) 



r Generaliilng Clause In the Second Person Singular Indeii- 
imparison with quii, etc. (6M, 3) 



liiliuf Cb 
I. Clause of ImaglnatI 



Antidpatoij Subjnnctlre 



Anticipatory Descriptive Clause (SOT, 1) 
Anticipatory Substantive Clause with nt (SOT, ') 
Indirect Question of Aatldpatlon (SOT, 3) 
Clause of Anticipated Act with >iiti)qaam or prJuquM : 



ct antidpaled a.s^ frifarid fiir (SOT, 4, a) 
ct anticipated xBAfaraialUd (SOT, 4, t) 
ct anticipated and insisitd ufim (SOT, 4, c) 



anticipated and dtfrecattd (S07, 4 
Clause of Anticipated Act with dun, dlDM, or tnoad (SOT, s) 
Past-Future Clauses In general (SOS ; (00) 



OpUtive SnbjnnctivA 

Optative Substantive Clause (Sll, a) 



Subjunctive of Oblisation or Propriety 

r Dependent Quealio 
Statement or Question Clause of Obligatior 

' ~ { RelativeClauseorat-ClauseafleidlSDua, etc. (618, 3} 

Clause with ot after tan^, etc. (SIS. 4) 
'■"■-■ "■ "■ ir Propriety (818, 5) 



of Obligation < 
ptiety fSlS, 1; 



Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood 
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DBPBNBBIfT CLAUSES 



Potential Sub)iuictir« 



Sub}iiiictiTe of Ideal Certainty 



St.t«»entorQueMio„ofIdeUCert^»tj., f^jX^f™ '^'^"^ °* '"^^ '^"^"'^ 
(619,0 ^ , „ ^ ,.,o U DescripUveCbiiseof JdealCertalnty(119,i) 
Scdt^ Statement or Qiiestion (619, fl clause of Ideally Certsin Result (619. 3) 

'.*> -^ L Substantive Clauseof Ideal Certainty <618, 4) 

Conclusions of Heal Certainty : 

Less Vivid Future (919, i, a ; 6S0> 
Contrary to Fact (619, 1, a; SSI) 



SnbjunctiTe Constiuctions of Composite Origin 



■ Descriptive Clause of ActuaUty (Fact) with 

qui, etc., or cum (B21, ij 
Clause of Actual Result (Fact) with nt, «t 

nfin, or qidn (S21, z) 
Substantive Clause of Actuality (Fad) with 

ut, ot nBn, or qoln (621, 3, a and *) 
Derivatives of the Descriptive C lauae of Fact: 
Restrictive qui<Clause (623) 
Causal or Adversative qutClause (623) 
Descriptive cnm-Ciause of Situation 

(624) 
Descriptive cnm-Clause of Situation, 
with Accessory Causal or Adversa- 
tive Idea (62S) 
Purely Causal or Adversative coin- 
Clause (628) 
Subjunctive Conditions: 

Less Vivid Future (B2S ; 6B0) 
Contrary lo Fact (62B ; 681) 
Dependent Clause of Proviso (629) 
Substantive Clause of Request (S30, i> 

■ Substantive Clause of Consent or Indif- 

ference (631, 2) 
Conces^on of Indifference with qiuimvi« or 
quamllbet (632, 3) 



8ii1>lunctlv« Conatrnctlons due to tbe Influence of Other Conatructious 

Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses in Indi- 
rect Discourse in : 
Statements of Fact (636) 
Conditions of Fact (586) 
Questions of Fact (637) 
Commands and Prohibitions (6S8) 
Subjunctive by Attraction to a Subjunctive 

or Infinitive Clause (539) 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (640) 



(No independent Dies) 



Subjunctive of Request (530, t) 
SubjunctiTe of Consent at Indllfei^nce 

(6S1, I) 
Concesuon of Indifference (532, i) 
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I. THE VOLrriVB SDBJUNCTIVB 

500. The Volitive Subjunctive represents an act or state as 
willed or wanted. Hence it is used in expressions of Demand, 
Intention, or Endeavor (English "/ will," "you shall," "you 
ARE TO," "/ WAST you to," ctc). The negative is regularly 116. 

a. In independent sentences, the Volitive Subjunctive expresses the 
will of iAe speaker only. In dependent clauses, it regularly expresses 
the will of the subject or agent of the principal clause. 

b. . The Present and Perfect generally express a present or future 
demand, intention, or endeavor ; the Imperfect and Past Perfect ^ past 
demand, intention, or endeavor. 

Note. Tatferformaitce of the act expressed by the Volitire SubjunctiTe in the literal 
uses lies in tinte relatively ^fun. In the figurative uses <B(M-60fi) the ad imaginitively 
Gommauded may lie in time relatively ^astj relatively present, or relatively future. 

501. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in independent 

declarative sentences : 

1. To express a EtesolTS for the speaker's own action (rarely, and mainly with crtdt 
or oiiiior). 

BoBBam opnoi, /'ll itay, / tii»i ; Trin. 1136. 
■ed opinot qnlCBcSmns, i«l I think I'll itop; Att. 9, 6, z. 
a. The regular construction is the Future Indicative (672). 

2. To express a Proposal, Su^estlon, or Exhortation. 

Tide u hoc utibile ma.gis depntas: ipaum adeam Lesbonicnm, see if you 
think this idea more practical: I will go to I.esbonicus hitnself; 
Trin. 748. (Adeam js a Proposal or Suggestion.) 

lesidlmua, si placet, we mill take seats, if you please (= let us take 
seats); Fin. 3, 2, 9. (Reaidamus is an Exhortation.) 

3. To express a Command or Prohibition. 

B&Edant improbi, let the ill-disposed withdraw ; Cat. i, 13, 32. 
nS trSnsieiis Hibenmi ! ne quid rel tibi sit cum Saguntinia, do not cross 
the Ebro ! Let there be no interference on your part with the 
Saguntines; Liv. 21, 44, 6. 
a. In Ciceronian and later prose, 

i) If addressed to a general second person. Commands and Pro- 
hibitions are expressed by the Present Subjunctive. 

IMS bona fitire, dum adsit ; cum abslt, nfi requIrSa, use this blessing while 
'""■' ■' ji6uhaiteit; when it is gone, do net mourn far it; Son. 10,33. 
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2) If addressed to an individual second person (or persons). Com- 
mands are expressed by the Imperative ; while Prohibitions may be 
expressed by the Perfect Subjunctive, or, in a louadabout way, by MTi 
with a dependent Subjunctive (809, 3, b). Tide with a dependent sS^Iause 
(SOS, 3, a), or nW with the Infinitive (SB6). The Perfect Subjunctive 
is the most peremptory or emphatic form, and n51I the most courteous, 
hoc facitS, hoc Di fiMila, this Jo, tAis da not da; Div. t, 61, II7. 
ni dnbttftils mlttale, do net hesitate to send ; Att. 1, 9, 2. 
eavi lllBSMia, uvt te mlHlMt, bmiare of forgiving, banare ef fetling pity ; 

Lig. s, ,4. 
CAvtMldlam Utnc ax ti, don't lei mt hear that from you ( = don't sa j it) ; 

Stich. 37. 
oBIite dnbltitt, do not hesitate (be nnwilline to) ; Pomp. 23, 68. 
b. In early Latin, and in the poetical style, both Imperative and Sub- 
junctive are freely used in any kind of command or prohibition. Cf . 496, </. 

502. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in dependent 
clauses : 

1. In ReUtire Clanses, determinative^ or descriptive.' 
"caTe." . . . "Quid est qnod caream?" "loot cut." "What is it 

that I am to look out for f" Rud. 828. (Detenninative,) 
KaK& locum mOnstrftbit qnem insidditia, Afago it/ill show you the place 
which you are to taie for an ambuscade y Liv. 2 1, 54, 3, (Deter- 
minative.) 
Mspe stUnm nrtia, Itenim quae dlgna legi sint KiTpt&nM, use the eraser 
often, if you mean to write things that shall be worth reading a 
second time; Sat i, 10, 71. (Descriptive,) 

2. In Chuisea of PUn or Pnipos^^ with qnl, etc.,* qoO, nt, or nC. 
equitatnm qui aturtinSnrt imp«tam misit, he sent cavalry -mho were te 

check the aUack<^=\oi:'Rz.zV); B. G. 1, 24, I. (Past Purpose.) 
id qu9 maifiie faciant animfi, that they may do it with greater courages 

B. G. 7, 66, 6. (Purpose, picturesquely represented as Present) 
mlhltimOremETipe; aiestvJnu,nEoppriiiLar ; aInfalsiiB,uttimiredEaiiuuii, 

free me of fear;- if it is wellfounded, that I m^ not be erushtd, but 

if false, that I may cease to fear; Cat 1, 7, 18, (Present Purpose.) 

1 That Is, telling wiat person or thing is meant. 

3 That i), telling what kind of person or thing is meant (abo called " characteiizlng " 

■SuchclaiueauaofteiicaUed"fiiiaL" < Any nlatininajr be used. Thinitd,utB. 
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a. ACIaaseof Purpose may be preceded byanadverbol manneror degree, 
or by eS cSntilio, el canil, idcirco, etc 

lifcrnm petO i tS iW cotrigS* nB milil noteat, I beg sf yau ts correa ihi book 

in luch a way that il ihall not da me harm ; Fam. 6, 7, 6. 
eS ctoiiliiS, ut expa£niiant, iiHth the plan IktU Ikty skotdd storm ; B. G. i, 9, 4. 

b. QoB is generally uaed with a comparatiTe, as in B. G. 7, 66. 6 abore. 

c. A Clause of Purpose is sometimes used parenthetically. 

ac nE longum Bit, . . . louimn*, and, to ie brief, uv ordered ... (in order 
to be brief, I tay at once, we oideied) ; Cat. ], 5, 10. 

3. In SnbaUntiTe ClAuaea : 

a) With verbs of ivill ot endeavor} The connective, if one is used, 

uC Sill qnidem hoc nostii reBdscont val6, / want not even our tons to 

hear of this; Ph. 819. Cf. yoio ut fadis, Bacch. 989, a. 
t! hoitOT ut maneas in sententiS, nEre vim pertimEicis, / urge you to stand 

by your opinion., and not to fear violence; Pomp. 24, 69. 
efflciimiu ni nimia •cies yObis cordi sint, we 'II see to it that you shall not 

like the battle-line too well; Liv. 8, 7, 6.* 
Tide nB peccfa, see that you don't do a wrong; Ph. 803. 

■ Note 1. The original Volitive force is often lost, so that the clause 
becomes a mere verb-noun, 

poenam lAqui oportShat, nt Ijnl otemlrttu, the funiehtnenl of being burned 
alive -would follmv ; B. G. i, 4, 1. 
Note 1. A nfrClause with videS or tM may suggest a Passibilily. 
vIdE ni tnum fuerit, <9ee to It that it was not your duty) fmriukr w>Sf«>(<r i/ mu 
wiWyiiBrrfWy ( = possiblyit was); Fin, 3,3, 10. Similarly Pomp. 23,63. 

b) With verba of hindrance, prevention, or check.* The connective 
is uE, V^sL, or quQminus. 

1 Such verbs {or phrases) eipress : (i) W'lV/in i/i Jim/ferf/ofw, e.g. »olB, mOlS, mlU; 
(2) Demand, Command, or Direction, e.g. flftglta, poataia, poseS, ImperS, mandS, monet 
and its compounds, bartor and its compounds, Cdici, dlcB, respondeC, acriliS, mlttt (send 
instructions), certiOrem laciB, priSnilntiG, rarely inbeO and vetiS; (3) Inteitlion, Plan, 
Purpose, or Agreement, e.g. dEcetsfl, in anlmam tndfieiS, animus or cjSnallium est, uStti, 
atatufl, cBuseB, paciwor, convenit ijt ii agreed), placet {it is decided; in it£ original mean- 
ing is pleasing, this belongs under t), ins eat belli i (4) Endeavor oh One's Own Pari, 
e.g. UbirSand its compounds, uiatS, ceitS, altoi and its compounds, videi and privideG, 
cGiit, cSniuli, tendi and its compounds, laciS and its compounds, efiniequor and adw- 
quor, age, aperom di, committo, tencii (insist) and obtinefi, sat In mana (it is in one's 
pirwer); (;) The Giving of an Impulse to Another, e.g. moreO, IndtS, snidet and 
peranidefi, impellS, addficS, InducS, cflgS, and subigG. 

a Ut, when used in these constructions, is purely formal, having come in, merely as 
the opposite of nS, from Clauses of Purpose, where it originated. By a natural second 
step, it was sometimes added to nE itself. Thus ut ni Bit ImpSae, Mil. 12, 31. 

» PaeiS, afBclG, and perllciS may be followed by either a Volitive or a Consecutlfe 
Clause (531, 3, a), according as the act is presented as aimed at, or as accomplished, 

1 (i) Hindrance. Prevention, Check, or Falling Short, e.g. impedlG, proUbea, DbrtB, 
obslitS, offldS, dEterreS, teneO, (acere uBn pounm, or nGu pamm alone, aOo eat la mul, 
panlBID, dBd IodcC, etc. with abest (qnin) ; (2) Avoidance, e-g. cavei, vltS, tMDpMS, nt 
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QuD is used only after a nc^tive, qnBnunua after either a negative or 
a positive, ni generally only after a positive.* 

qtUji wnqnaiQ boc wnitor re<£aSrlt nE potiiet ? what senator ever refused 
tothittkthis? Clu-sSt'SO- The same verb recflsj, «i;^afti'*(/, is used 
with qnln in B. G. 4, 7, 3, and with quOminna in B. G. i, 31, 7. 
cave ni KgEs, beware of refusings CatuU. 61, 152. 
dEtenire ne frnmentum cOnferant, were deterring them from collecting 

grain; B. G. 1, 17, 2. 
quo dicant, nOn eat : merttO ut ne dicant, U eat, that they shall not say it, 
is not (in my power) ; that they shall not say it witk reason, that 
is (in mypower) ; Trin. 105. (Ut ni shows that the parallel clause 
with qnin must be Volitive in feeling.) 
qnin loquai, nnmqiuin m§ pates flfterr6rB,_co» can never prevent me from 

speaking (that 1 shaU not speak) ; Amph. 559. 
patUnm Unit quin VSinm iuteificeret, it lacked but little of his killing 
Varus (= he was on the point of . . .); B. C. 2, 35, 2. Cf. neque 
longina abesse qun Sablmia Mficat, B. G. 3, 18, 4. 

Note I. TbeKusescanworiginallyfrorncombiaationsUkerecBit; nCpatem,/ 

ri/iae- I -wiU nel btliivt ; dltantS: tHi^^itaaX,! a»tditirringlhtm: IhtjshBll 

HOtcolUdi etc. They werethenextendedtocombinatioaslikeiijlalangBabaBtqiuii. 

Note a. Cart, as itself suggesting a negative idea, can be used without ne. 

Thus cavl msntUtii, beware of lying; Mil, n, 60. 

c) With adjectives, and verbs or phrases of adjective force.* The 

connective, if one is used, is ut' or ne. 

Ific Taleat neceMa est, law must prevail ; Sest. 42, 92. (Let law prevail : 

it is necessary, Cf. tadtO: optimum est, 487, 1.) 
lellqunm est ut dS fSlicltAte dicamns, it remains for me to discuss the subject 
of good fortune; Pomp. 16, 47. (It remains thati am to discuss . . . ) 

Note. These are best called, not Substantive Volitive Clauses, but Bub«tantlT« 
CUdMS at Tolltlve Origin ; for with most of them the Vohtive feeling has faded out. 

cimtineS, mS etlplfi, reslatfi, repugns, nBa cflnctondum est, hand dubla ri> Tldltni, aGlla 
. ... . .._._,., __,_, ... „.,...,..„..: ... .. ....^ 

QaSminna 



It (these last with qi^) ; (1) Rtfusal or HisUaiion, e.g. recGai, dubltC. 
inln (qui, n'*sr**j'. + ne) meant originally ap^™iy«o<. 



likewise meant whtreiy the kss. 

In all its uses as a conjunction, quin is employed only at 
or impLed. 

1 Such »etbi and phrases represent an action as (i) gsod or had, t.%. mflliai est, 
Optllnnm est : (3) neasiary, stasonable. advantagtinii, si^ciml, remaiiiig io bt done, 
or tacking, e.g. necesairioA est or necesse est, opus est, tempus est, rSfert, interest, 
iatlB est, sufflcit (but these two mostly with infinitive-, G85), reliqnum eat, rellnqnitat. 
restat, seqnltur (when meaning the next thing Io do is), mperert, abeit ; (3) emtom 
Baltltum est, mds (mScis) est, cinsuitfldi (cinBuitfidiniB^ est. Many of these tab 



re frequently than the Subjunctive 
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4. In Clmisea of Fear or Anxiety. The connectives are n^ lest 
or Ihat, and ut (less frequently dB nen), lest not, that not. 
ne Bins snppllciO Divici&d aaimum offendeiet verEbittir, kx feared that by 

puttisking him ke should offend Diviciacusj B. G. 1, [9, 2. (Past 

fear about the future.) 
Teieoi ne id ficerint, / am afraid that they have done it; Caecin. 2, 4. 

(Present fear about the past.) 
Tereri videntur ut habeam satis piaeeidi, seem to fear that I have not a 

sufficient guard; Cat. 4, 7, 14. (Present fear about the present.) 
timeli ne ncln impetrem, I fear I may not get what I ask for; Att 9, 6, 6. 

(Present fear about the future.) 

a. He,/«j(,wasoriginallyamerenBgativ«adverb(asmiieBnBcSnie«t: ttmeS, 
ke musl not be angry: I ant afraid, i.e. I am afraid Ihat he will be angry). 
Vt dSd, lest nat, is Che natural opposite of nE. Ut, which means the same as 
njnoD, piobably came into use as the/dmn/oppositeof ni (footnotes, p. 361). 

b. The original volitive feeling has entirely faded out from the construction. 

503. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used jn Ques- 
tions of Deliberation or Perplexity ; in Questions asking for 
Instructions ; and in Questions or Exclamations of Surprise 
or Indignation. The negative is nOn. 

The Questions may be independent or dependent 
Eloqnar, an alleam? shall I speak, or shall I keep silence? Aen. 3, 39, 
est certuin quid TeBpondeam, what I shall answer is clear; Arch. 7, 15. 
quid SOmae faciamP what shall I do in Rome (— can I)P luv. 3, 41. 
"scribe." " Quid acribam ? " "write." "What shall I write f" Bacch. 

731. 
qnid fadam impera, command me what to do; Ph. 223. 
"tunirxS." "SceiusI Tibi nanet?" "you tell him." "Vou rascal/ 

he tell the story under your orders f " Ph. 1000. 
ta tibns otnnibns cSpiOsua sla, et dubltCs ! you a man provided with every- 
thing, — and you hesitate! Cat. 2, 8, 18. 

a. The last example represents the extreme point of development reached 
by the construction, in which nothing remains either of the interrogative idea 
or of the original idea, of Will. 

b. The construction b sometimes Introduced by nt or utini (jti plus the 
intenogatlve -De), as in to ut Unqoam XI corrieis, the idea of your ever 
reforming- Cat. 1, 9, aa. 

1 This type has piolably arisen from a Question of Perplexity ("how ahalH"). 
But It may have arisen from a Potential Question (" bow can m or throueh an ellinsis 
(e.g. " is it possible that ? "). 
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504. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used figuratively 
(negative nfa): 

1 . In Independent Conditions (cf. the Imperative, 407, 2). 
expMiitni : tictS i«cipiet nemft, let htm try : no OHt ivtll admit him to his 

house; Verr. 2, 10, 26. Similarly sineret dolor, Aen. 6, 31. (Indi- 
vidual Condition, Less Vivid Future.) 
meisCB profundi}, pnlchiior Srenit, sink it in the depths, it comes forth 
fairer; Carm. 4, 4, 65. (Generalizing Condition, in any time.) 

2. In Generalliing Clauses in the Second Person Singular Indefinite, 
after rt or a relative of any kind. 

hMC qui die ScenB necesiilia, eadem, bI cotidtE feciuetirepatSa, ininUTiden- 
tni, muItS nugia com BSeesiens, these things seem necessary on the day 
an which you have done them, andyet, if you reflect that you hone been 
doingthemday after day, thrf appear frivBlous,andmuchmore SB ivhen 
you have retired into the country ; Plin. Ep. 1,9,3. (F&eris, reputis, 
and aiceueiiB are all examples. "You" is in each case "anybody.") 

o. This Snhjunctive originally exptessed a cianmand of the imaginatian 
<" let "), but it became a mere sign of indefiniteness. 

3. In Imsfflnntive ComparisonB, with words meaning " as if." ^ 
est obstandutn, velut s! ante RBnuna moenla pugnimus, -me must make our 

stand, as if fighting before the -walls of Rome ; Liv. 21, 41, 15. 

metQH cSpit, TClut tn iam ad partis hoitls e»wt, fear seised upon them, 

as if the enemy were already at their gates ; Liv. ji, 16, 2. 

a. The tenses of the present (Present and Perfect) are used if the 

imagined act is placed in the present or future, the lenses of the past 

(Imperfect and Past Perfect) if it is placed in the past. 

i. The constnictian prabably in the beginning expressed a comnand of the imapHa- 
lien (" imagina us to be fighting," etc.) , wilAout any pieiiiint aioitt thi fait ; and the 
usage, once established, temained fairly constant. 

c. Still it waaM often be felt that the imagined act was reallr contrary to tie aduat 
fact (see Conditions, GBl) ; and accoidingly the Imperfect and Past Perfect occur. 

prolnde habfbS ac >I scrlpeiasCi . . . , / ikalt regard U as if fou hml 
wriltiH- . . . : Att. 3, 13, I, Similarly quail nto dDmCi, Pb, 3S8. 

505. The Subjunctive is used with nSduni (rarely ne), still less.* 

viz Inteltegere pott^ : nMnm utii sclam qui modi mi tueax, /■aras scarcely able 
te understand ; still less do T knmi> how to defend myself ; 111. 40, 15, 14. 
Similarly n> 111 1 temperirent. Sail- Cal. n, 8. 
1 Qnasl, tunqoatn, tamqnam w, velut ti. and (less frequently) ac si and nt il. Also, 
in poetic and b.ter Latin, cen. nfis alltai quim u, aicuti, velut, perinds bc, etc. 

^ The construction is probably of Volitive origin, but its exact history is not clear. 
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n. THE AHTICIPATOKT SVBJIFIICTITE 

506. The Anticipatory Subjunctive represents an act as 
foreseen, expected, looked forwar4 to (English "shall" in all 
persons). The negative is nOn. 

This use of the Subjunctive had died out in independent 
sentences before the beginnings of the literature. 

a. The Present and Perfect express ^present (a future anticipation, 
the Imperfect and Past Perfect a past anticipation. 
. The Perfect is thus a Future Perfect for the present or future, the 
Past Perfect a Future Perfect for the past. 

507. The Anticipatory Subjunctive is used in dependent 
clauses as follows : 

1. In ReUtive ClAUSea, determinative or descriptive. 

exipBCt«ndui etit qnt UtSa Incohet uuns tSUns popali, / shall havt to wait fir 
thi yiar thai shall {= \ri^) start a/rish upon the suits of tkr whoU peefU ; 
Tot. 16, 41 (= the coming jrear. Determinative clause). 

none Bit ille dlis qaom {_— cnm') gliSila nuznma sisl nfiUt oatemdat, this is the 
day ■when tkt suprtmi glory ii ta (= will) man^est itsilf to us ; Enn. Ann. 
414, 4. (This is that expected day. Determinative clause. Similarly, 
though in indirect discourse, diem qii6 emdiDt. Aen. 7, 145.) 

■tlacitur pulchifi TioUnua oilgtne Caasar. ImperiniD Occane, fimam qui ttnnlnet 
aatriB. theri will bi born a Trojan of noble origin. Caesar, leha shall (pro- 
phetic, = will) malie the Ocean the boundary of his demimon, the stars the 
bouttdary of his fame ; Aen. I, 286. (A Trojan of what kind ? A Trojan 
that shall. , . . Cf.qDBsveiteret.eipiessmga/aj/Anticipation.Aen, 1,20.) 

T«ni«nt atuda aaecDla siiis qnibn* Ocvaaaa vincula rtnim lazat at Ingins pateat 

tellQs, a time will lome in years remote when Ocean shall (prophetic, 

= will) relax the bonds that bind the world, and the great globe lie open ; 

Sen. Med. 378. (A time of what nature? A time when . . . shall.) 

a. TheFutiireIndica,Civehasa.lmo3tcDmplete1y driven the AnlidpataiySubjunctlveoul 

of the delerminatiTe clause, and tenda to drive ii out of the descriptive clauie, as In vMiet 

asUU com pianut, Aen. 1, 283. Cf. ilso qui. . . teruit quimmque . . . TUilinnt, Aen. 7,98. 

2. In Subatantive Clauses with ut, after verbs of expecting? 
DimB exspectet ut aliinfi laboie sitdisertns, let no man expect that he -will 

become eloquent through the labor of others; Quintil. 7, 10, 14. 

POM lenttas hoc ezspectavit, ut Id quod latebst emmperet, my clemency has 

•waited for that which was concealed to break out; Cat. 2, 1 2, 27. 

to an antecedent of time, of course has the same con- 
rior (and, rarely, t^t^). 
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3. In Indirect QaestioiiB, after verbs of expecting, knowing, 
fearing, or anxiety} 

quid bostia c5iuW ctpereut ezspectibftt, (Crassus) was waiting (to see) 
■what plan th£ enemy would form-; B. G. 3, 24, 1. (Past Expectancy.) 

needs qnid vesper eima velut, you know not what the shade-i 0/ evening 
shall Mng forth; Varro, Sat. Men. 333. (Present Expectancy.) 

un («ritis ucBti) illAm alteimin needs on ampliue tnibl negOti contnlutitr, 
but if {you fallow) the other proposal, I am inclined to think that 
more trouble will be brought upon me; Cat, 4, 5, 9. (For the 
translation, see fi37, f.) 

a. With «iip«etS quAin mox, the canstruction is frequent, even in CicBro. 

4. In Clauses with itntequam,^ piinsqusjn, citius' qium, poUus 
quam, and the like, to represent an act as : 

a) Anticipated xaA prepared for. 
m«dicO dQigentJ, prinsqnam cOnStni aegiO adhib&e medidnain, ni^s. coi- 
poils cognSscenda est, a careful physician, before attempting to pre- 
scribe medicine for a patient, mustlook into his general constitution ; 
De Or. 2, 44, 186. 
prinaqnam ediiceiet in aciem, 6iati5nem est ezjjrsua, before leading out his 
men into line of battle, (he) began a harangue; Liv. 21, 39, 1, 

Note i. The fonnula became a fixed one, and vras then used of the reg- 
utai mtieipation of one event by another in the oftntliMS of nalure, although 

hniui toUa piluHn'i'n dicidant, unEvlneB colSie mttutar, its Uirvts tunt 
red bifcrefaUing; Plin. N. H. 14, 37. 
Note 2. For the Indicative of an actual event iAii<ri^jiii;:(»/o»,seeS60,j. 
Note 3. After Cicero's time the distinction of mood broke down, and the 
Subjunctive Has fiequently used of an actual event. 

dncentiB annia anteqoam SGnuun capeient, in Italian Gain trijiicenddnnt, 
two hundred yean he/ore they were to take (took) Rome, the Gauls 
crossed ints Italy; Li». ;, 33, j, 

*) Anticipated ztA forestalled. 
KOmlniu, ptimqnam foris portimm abicttrentai, velnt agtnine onS innunptt, 
the Romans, before the gates could be closed, rushed in as in a single 
mass; Liv. i, 14, 11. 

Note. Since an event forestalled Is one which the main actot tries to ftke 
imfiosiiile, the Anticipatory Subjunctive of pounm (with the Infinitive) is some, 
times used in this construction (as in B. G, 6, 3, z, prinaqoam convenlie poswnt), 
in place of the simple verb in the Subjunctive (prinsquam convanirent). 
> Bxspecta, neiciG, timeC; also the phrases mlhi cfiiae eat, ■olUcitua lum, etc 
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c) KTi'acv^M&&zxiA.iHsistid upon. 

n6ii piiiu ducSs u concitiO dimittiuit qnam ait coDcesaiuii, they do not 
{= will not) let the leaders leave the council until the concession is 
made J- B. G. 3, 18, 7. Cf. nec prins abaistit quam fnndat, Aen. 1, 192. 
Note. To give this meamng the main verb must be negatived. 

d) Anticipated and deprecated. 

aniroam omittnnt prina qnam loco demig;r«nt, they die sooner than 

(= rather than) leave their post, ■ Araph. 240. 
potius quam id non fiat, ego dabO, rather than not have il come off, I'll 

give the mon^ myself; Pseud. 554. 

Note to a)-d). Tiie Future Perfect Indicative is also used in these con- 
sttuctions (as in aBteqaun coenSreiii, 5«i. 6, i8), the Fuluie Indicative only 
veiy rarely in Ciceronian pcose (thus dtlus quun eitoninEtiit, Lig. 5, 16 \ In 
poetry nwreiommonly, e.g. »ntBqn«nid»Wtur,Aen. 9,115). For the frequent 
Present Indiative in the same genera.! sense^ see 5T1. 

5. In Clauses with dum, dOnec, or quoad, until, to represent 
an act as looked forward to. 
manaiinis patniom pater est dum s.S^^-aSaX., your father is going to wait 

till your uncle shall arrive ; Ph. 480. (Present Expectation.) 
dum Teliqoae nlvea eO cOHTenitent ezapectsTit, he waited till the other 

ships should arrive ; B. G. 4, 23, 4. (Past Expectation.) 

a. The Future Perfect Inditative is also used in this sense, the Ftiture 
Indicative not in Ciceronian prose (poeticaleianipledinBCdaMt,Aen. 1,273). 
For tlie {reqoent Preisnl Indicative in the same geneiaJ sense, see 671. 

b. For the Indicative of an actual event Icakid back upon, see S60, b. 

c. After Cicero's time the distinction btalje down, and the Subjunctive was 
frequently used of an actual event. Cf. GOT, 4, n. 3. 

boc plSritmi (dieias), dSnec homlnis subiiet tlmendi pudoi, this (took place) 
<m a number ef {days), untU men bigan la be ashamed of being 
afraid; Plin. Ep. 9, 33, 6. 

d. Sum, dfinec, and quoad, meaning 10 long as, lake the Indicative (OSO, b). 

508. In general,^ all past-future ideas must, if expressed 
by a Finite Verb, be in the Anticipatory Subjunctive; for 
no other means of expression exists. 

a. There are thus three possible ways of expressing Futurity to tKe 
Present, and only one way of expressing Futurity to the Past ; 
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Point or View Past Point of View Present 

ADtidpaloiT SubjoncHTe, f t. Indicative Fnture ot Fatura Perfed 

Imperfect or Past i i. Preaent lodicatife with future lorce (see S71) 
(Future) Perfect \_ 3. Aotidpatory Subjunctive, Present or (Future) Perfect 

509, Accordingly, the Anticipatory Subjunctive of the past 
is extremely common in constructions ^ in which it would not 
be used, or need not be used, if the point of view were present 
or future. Thus : 

Past-Future Determinative Clauses: 
■derat Um annos qti& prOc&iuaUtuiii Africae aartitittit, the year was noin 
at hand, in -which he should draw the proconsulate 0/ Africa as his 
lot; Tac. Agric. 42. 
omiiiDS bidnimi anperent, cmn exercitiii Mmentom mllifi opoiteret, two 
days in all were left (before the time) when rations would have to 
be issued to the armyj-B. C. I, 23, I. 
Past-Future Conditions : 
noatii, ai ab lllis inttinm tiaiiwaiidi fleiet, patiti eiant, our men were ready, 

if they should begin to cross; B. G. 2, 9, i, 
erat finiim it«r, Herdam ri TeTerti Tellent, altenim, b! Tanaconem peterent, 
there was one way if they should choose to return to Lerida, another 
if tk^ should make for Tarragona; B. C. I, 73, 2. 
a. Itoftcn Aa^/i'wj that such past anticipations arc indirect expressions 
oi some one's speech or thought, — i.e. are in Indirect Discourse (884, 2). 
nU IntellEilt diem Inatare quS dit fidmentnm mUltlbaa mitiii oportjint, iBien 
hi taw that the day was at hand en which ratient ■wmild have to be 
given vul tp the soldiers ; B. G. i, [6, 5. (Diem qoB opoitiret is to the 
past wbat dlis qui opoitsbit would be to the present.) 
Xeixia praemiom prfipoault qui Invinisagt novam volaptitem, Xtrxei offered 
a reward to the man -who should invent a new pleasure ; Tusc. 5, 7, 20. 

m. THE OPTATIVE SUBJimCTIVE 

510. The Optative Subjunctive represents an act as wished 
or desired (English " may," " would that," etc.). 

a. The Present and Perfect deal with the future, and so express a 
wish that may be realised. The Imperfect and Past Perfect deal with 
the present and past, and so express a wish contrary to fact. 
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The Imperfect generally refers to the present, and the Past Perfect to 
the past. But occasionally the Imperfect (especially in poetry) expresses 
a past act, and the Past Perfect an act completed in the present. 

Remake. The Imperfect and Past Perfect originally eipreued a wish 
in time future to a fait time. This is still geneially the case in dependent 
clausea. Thus optilain nt adewet, / TiHshed thai ht titight bt prenyl. 

b. The Perfect may express a hope that something has been done. 
511. The Optative Subjunctive is used : 

1. In Wishes. These may be introduced by ntinam, and 
generally aw so introduced, if in the Imperfect or Past Perfect. 
The negative is regularly nS, but with ntinam sometimes nOn.^ 
■int bdti, may they be happy .' Mil, 34, 93. 

perieria, may you perish utterly / Men. 295. (Emphatic Perfect.) 
ntinam apem implEreiini, / hope I may have fulfilled his expectation; 

Plin. Ep. I, ID, 3. (Present Perfect) 
Dtiiuun ille omnia aicnm anis cfipiia idOziaset 1 would that he had led out 

all his forces -with him / Cat 2, 2, 4. 
obnwrent Bntnll teUs ! would that the RutuH had laid (me) low with 

their darts ! Aen. 11, 162. 
ntlnun foil oE dEgenerisMnt ! would that the sons had not degenerated! 

Prov. Cons. 8, 18, 
ntlnun snacxptiu nOn easam ! would that I had not been allowed to live at 

birth/ Att. II, 9, 3. 

a. In poetry, especially in early Latin, ut and qui ■ may also be used, the 
latter in Imfrecatiens (Curses) only. 

qui innm dl omnii peidniut I may ail the gods cmfound him ! Ph. t;~ 

b. A Wish may be used to express an independent condition. 

Bl quvqne, qot trltrem, nuotlsati, ImpioM, clivi \ BtMt, qum dMNis, 
marts aol&ta fldia, -wsald that you had killed mt, wretch, with Ihs same 
club vith which you killed my brother! The premise you had given 
would thm hoot ban annulled by death ; Ov. Her. to, 77- 

2. In SnbstantiYe Clauses, after verbs of wishing, desiring, 
etc' The connective, if one is used, is ut or nC. 

opUmtia ot ect in exilitim, let us hope that he is going into exile; Cat. 2, 

7, 16. (Present Wish.) 
fnit optandnm Caeonae ot contritrersiae nihil habiret, it was desirable for 

Caecina to have no controversy; Caecin. 9, 23. (Past Wish.) 

1 Wishes with ntinam, at, and qui were originally Pstenttal Queitiani {" hon might 
...?"). Hence the originai negative was ntn. 

* The conuDOoest of these are optS, and, in poetry and later prose, CnplS, *Gtam Bst 
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IT. THE SUBJUHCTIVB OP OBUOATIOH OR PR0PRIET7 

512. The SubjunctiveofObligation or Propriety represents an 
actas obligatory,proper, or r^njtww^/f (English"ought,""should") . 

a. The original negative, Di, is sometimes still found in statements 
(SIS, l), not elsewhere. But, even here, nSii became more common, since 
.thisisthenegativethatreguIarly^f/D«^.i to statements(464,i, and footnote). 

b. The Present expresses a ^r^Mn/ obligation or propriety, the Imper- 
fect and Past Perfect a.past obligation or propriety, unfulfilled. 

513. The Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety is used : 

1. In Statements and QueetionB. 

The interrogative words, if used, are quU, qutdni, quire, 
qaamolnem, or cQr.' 
quid fac«n d£btiuti ? frnmentiim ni fimissSs, •what ought you to have done f 

You ought not to have bought the grain; Verr. 3, 84, 195. 
"itSnego llli argentnm redderem?" " JliJi leMt^a" " aught n't / to have 

paid in the money to himf" " You ought not" ; Trin. 133. 
i llgibua nfin ncEdamns, -me should not siverve/rom the laiiis; Clu. 57, 1 55. 
T^a tbnaaliwiis^, you should not adi>pt this opinion; Fam. 9, 16,7. 
hnnc ego ttSn admirer ? ought f not la admire a man like this f Arch. 8, 18. 
quid ego te Inntem, why should I urge you f Cat. i, 9, 24. (Direct 

Question of Present Obligation.) 
sBn TideO cfir dBh andeam, / don't see why I should not venture; Sen. 

21, 77. (Indirect Question of Present Obligation.) 
cBr dHpeioient, why (he asked) should they despairt B. G. I, 40, 4. 

(Indirect Question of Past Obligation.) 

a. In Statements, this construction seems to be less fiequenl in tenses of 
the present Chan in tenses of the fast 

2. In Dependent Clauses, with quod, qulifi, quamobrem, car, or 
qoin (the last only after a negative idea, expressed or implied), 

nihil est qnod pOcnlA laodes, there is no reason why you should priase the 
cups (nothing with reference to which you ought . . .); Ed. 3, 48. 

satis esse causae aibitiabatur quire in eum animadveiteret, he thought 
there was reason enough why he should punish him; B. G. i, 19, i, 

quid est qnamobrem putEs . . , ? what reason is there why you should 
think . . . ? Verr. 2, 30, 49. 



<ns of ot}1igation or propriety. In dependent clause 



;oogif 
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3. In Selative Oauaes (rarely in clauses with at) after dignue, 
IndignuB, aptus, or idOneuB. 

eilt dignior locus ullua qui tunc vlrtatem ezcipiat? will there be any 
place more worthy to harbor such virtue ? (aoy place worthier that 
it should harbor . . . f); Mil. 37, 101. Similarly idOnena qui, Pomp. 
■9. S7- 

dSd sum dignua nt fig&m pilum in patietem, / am not fit to drive a spike 
into a wall (oot fit that 1 should drive); Mil. Gl. 1140. 

a. QnirE, gnunobiBm, and cBi are also occasionally used with digana, etc. 

nihil «nini disnum fadibat, qnirC eiUB tax».t: comltem mE adiunssiem, for he 

■was doing xalhitg visriky iomake me add myself as an asioeiati in his 

fiigAt (no worthy thing, on account of which I should . . . ) ; Att. 9, 10,1. 

4. In Oauaes with ut or ut nOn after tanti, worth so much, and 
similar expressions. 

est Hg& QIU rea tauti aut commodnm iillum tain expetendnm, nt Tin bonl 
et splendOrem et nQmen Imittis P is anything thtn worth so much, or 
is any advantage so desirable, that one should (— ought Xo) give up 
the proud disiinciion 0/ the name of " good man "? Off. 3, 20, 82. 

nulla studia tanti nt amicitiae offlcmm deseiatur, no studies are so impor- 
tant that friendship's due ought to be ■withheld; Plin. Ep. 8, 9, 2, 

5. In Subatantwe Clauses, without connective, or with nS 
(rare) or quin (the latter after a negative idea only),i 
mnlta oportet diacat, he ought to learn many things; Quinct. 17, 56. 
n&llO modO aeqnom Tidetnr quia quod peccaiim potissimtun milii id obait, 

it doesn't seem at all just that my -wrongdoing should not damage 
me rather than any one else; Trin. 588. 
quire mediteie censeS, wherefore I think that you should consider ; Phil. 
2> 37i 95' Similarly (in irony) TeiMmini cSnseO, Cat. 4, 6, 13. 

V. THE SDBJtmCTIVE OP NATURAL LIEELIBOOO 
514. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood represents an 
act as likely to take place (English "should," "might well," 
"naturally would," etc.). The negative is nOn. 

a. The Present and Perfect express a natural likelihood in ih^ present 
or future; the Imperfect and Past Perfect, a natural likelihood in the/ai/. 

I So with oportet, aeqDiim, iustnm oi lue «st, mereor, decet, dM*c«t. , 
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515. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood is used : 

1. In QuestionB, with quid, qnidid, qui (how?), quirt, qnam- 
obrem, or cfir. 

qnid eniin Odiaset ClOdinm HllS, aegetem ac materiem snae ElBriae ? v/ky 

skould Milo have hated Clodius, who furnished him the field and 

the occasion of his glory? ML. 13, %$. 
qnarS d^Bioat esse macer? why (under such circumstances) should he 

cease to be lean ? Catull. S9, 4. (= naturally lie would remain lean.) 
" inepta, Dcacia quid sit actum ? " " Qui sciam ? " "^011 stupid, don't you 

kudo what has taken place T" " How should I know f" And. 791. 

2. In Dependent Clanees, with qui, quire, quanurin«m, cOr, quin, 
or ut 

YideS cansas ease peimnltis quae istum Impelleretit, / recognize the exist- 
ence of a great tnany causes that ■would naturally be intpelting kim; 
Rose. Am, 33, 92. (Natural working in the past.) 

quantmnvia quirS sit ia&.ixt wict^^, you' II find every reason in the world 
why he should be lean; Catull. 89, 6- Cf. qnirE desuiat, BIB, I . 

ille erat ut Bdisset acciiaatSiem sunm, there was (reason) that he should 
(jtaXarHAy') hate his accuser s Mil. 13, 35. 

3 . In SubBtantlve Ctouaea with ut. 

T£ii simile n5n est, ut ille homS relisi&ni suae pecaniam antepOneret, // is 
not likely that such a man would set money above his conscience ; 
Verr. 4, 6, 11. 

TI. THE POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE 

516. The Potential Subjunctive expresses Possibility or 
Capacity (English "may," "might," "can," "could"). The 
negative is nOn. 

a. The Present and Perfect express a present or future possibility or 
capacity, the Imperfect and Past Perfect &past possibility or capacity. 

517. The Potential Subjunctive is used especially : 

I. In Independent Sentences, but only where a negative is 
implied, or in the Second Person Singular Indefinite, or with 
quia, aUqnls, vix, facile, or foreitan. 

qois clidem illins noctis fandO explicet ? who could set forth in words the 
ruin of that night? Aen.2,361, (Present Capacity ;= no one could.) 
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cniiee hoc sgmen dlsiciaa, ■aiilh a wedge, one could split this line; Liv. 

2Z, 10, 9. (Present Capacity.) 
e» peritis amnis eins yix fldem fecerint, this could scmrcely gain any 

credence at all among those who know this river; Liv. 21, 47, 5. 

(Present Capacity, emphatic tense.) 
Servins, fiiter tutu, facile diceret, hie Te;'Bii« Plauti nan eat, hie eat, your 

brother Servius could easily say ' That verse is n't Plautus's, this 

one is' ; Fam. 9, 16, 4. (Past Capacity.) 
aUqnis dicat miii, some one may say to me; Sat 1, 3, 19. (Possibility.) 

a. But the Future Indicative is much more common with quit and Sllqnii, 
as in dicet »UqnH, smit ene wit/ say. Pis. j8, 6!. 

2. In ReUtive CUuses, after expressions of existence or non- 
existence} 

eat nnde baec fiant, / have means with which it can be done ; Ad. 122, 
nihil eiat qu5 famem tolei&reat, there was no means by which they could 

relieve their starvation; B. G. i, 28, 3. 
jinnm angaatum et difficile, Tix qna singull carri dBcer«ntai ; one (way 

was) narrow and difficult, by nvhich carts could hardly be hauled 



a. The polential feeling o[ Ihe clause is clearly shown by its parallelism 
with clauses with (oonim in the Subjunctive of Actuality (631, i) with a 
dependent InHnitive. Thus node aiEei comportlrl pouet (instead of com- 
portlrjtnr), nlliil erat nUqnnm, Iheriwas nothing lift from -uihiih a rampart 
could it got tagethtr : B. C. X, 15, i; cf. B. G. i, 25, 1 ; 4, 29,4. 

3. In SubstantiT« Clausea after fieri potest, 
fieri potest nt ricte quis aenti&t, et id quod sentit polite eloqni nOn poasit, 

it may happen that a man may think correctly, and yet be unable to 
express his thoughts in a finished manntr ; Tusc. i, 3, 6. 

a. This is the only way in Latin of saying "may" or "can," eicept with 
pownni used personally, or aa shown under B17, i. 

Vn. THE SDBJDHCTIVE OP IDEAL CERTAmTya 

518. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certaintydeclares that, under 

imagined or imaginable circumstances, something would take 

place (or would have taken place), or asks a corresponding 

I Thus after eat, halMB, nBn est, Bin balxB, etc. 

These clauses are teall; de$crifthie, expressing that of which the antecedent is capa- 

'3 Possit^lity, Natural Likelihood, and Ideal Certainty (act possible, probable, or 
ideally certain) often lie close together, so that a given example may seem to belong to 
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question (English "I should," "you would," "he would," 
etc.). The negative is nOn. 

a. The Present and Perfect express an Ideal iTertainty in time future 
to the present, the Imperfect and Past Perfect an Ideal Certainty in time 
future to a past time. The Perfect is accordingly a Future Perfect for 
the present, the Past Perfect a "Future Perfect for the past. Thus, ille 
id facUt, ke would do this (e.g. if he should be called upon); ille id 
fecnit, he would assuredly do this (emphatic Perfect). 

b. Nev Force developed by the Impeifect ftnd Post Perfect Subjunc- 
tive. In addition, the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive gained 
the power of expressing an ideal (xxSaioXy contrary to fact, ^^ Imperfect 
referring generally Xo present time, and thePoj/ Perfect to either /(w/ or 
present time. Thus ille id fkceret, he would be doing this (e.g. if he 
bad been called upon) ; ille id ficisset, he would have done this, now or 
in the past (e.g. if he had been called upon). For the origin of this 
force of the tenses, see S8l, a, rem. 

519. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is used : 
I . In Statementa and (^eBtiona. 
•cqnU id dizerit? Certe neniB, would anybody dream of saying thist 

Surely nobody would; Tusc. I, 36, 87. (Emphatic Perfect Act 

future.) 
Ire per igms et gladi5s ausim, / should have courage to go through fire 

and sword; Ov. Met. 8, 76, 
aBn Ille nObis Sitnmilla cOnstitniaHt, he -mould not have appointed the 

Saturnalia for us, not he; Cat 3, 7, 17. (Contrary to fact ; for 

they have been appointed.) 

a. A frequent use is in Subjunctive Conclusions. See S7i, 680, Ml. 

b. This Subjunctive is often used merely to soften a statement. 

ego qiue In rem tuam siut ea relim faciia, / should lite you to do that 
■which is for your interest; Ph. 449. (Compare the unsoftened 
Syr6 ignOscia volO, / WANT_fo« to forgive Syrus; Heaut. 1066.) 

velitia inbeatisne haec sic fieri f would it be your wish and command 
that this course be taken? Liv. 22, 10, 2. (Softened Question.) 

any or all of the three forces. Thus D(m9 cttdat might mean either na mt could iilievt, 
no <me wuld be likily lo bilievt, or no ont -amuld bdiaie. 

At the c^lrtmis of their forces, on the other hand, PossiMlity and Ideal Certainty are 
widely Kparated, Thui In nSn Ille nSbia under 619. i. the meaning is not fassibly he 
■would nM have n/>pi>%nied . . . , but Ae ctrtainly would not havr af pointed . . ., NOT HE. 
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e. Tiitiud WlBtiM. The Softened Statements vallm, TAlUm, millm, mUlBm, with a 
Substantive Volitive Clause attached, are equivalent to a SubjunctiTe of Wish. 

rtmni mi nitun TBllani, / should like to hmie bun bom a man { = would that 
I had been bora a man) ; Ph. 792. Similarly mlltem Mfinsset, Cat 2, 3, 5. 

2. In Relative Clauses, determinative or descriptive. 

unB rerba die, quid est quod me velia, tett me in a -word lahal the thing it 
which you ivould like of me ; And. 45. (Determinative.) 

Hcinint id ktA MilOnis qnod su5s qnlsqne serrOa In tiQ i$ facere TOlniiaet, 
mho's slofvts did just that ivhich, in similar circumstances, any one 
would have wished his slaves to do; Mil. 10, 29. (Determinative.) 

nn Mt «qne quod faciam lubSns, there is nothing that I should do with 
so much pleasure ; Ph. 565. (Descriptive.) 

profectUB id temporis, cum iam ClOdiua, ai qnidem eS die BQmam ventnioaerat, 
rehire ptrtuisset, he set out at an hour when Clodius, if he really 
meant on that day to come to Rome, might already have been (would 
have been able to be) on his way back; Mil. 10,28. (Descriptive.) 

3. In Clauses of Ideally Certain Result, with ut or ut nOn. 

adeS variant anctSres ut viz qnicqnam adfinnire anaua aim, authorities 

differ so much that I should hardly dare to make any statement at 
all; Liv, 22, 36, 1. (Present Ideal Certainty about the future.) 
Tcs tamen ab iiraniims liQc erst didncta, at, a! pdOifis montia attigissent, 
ipsi penculnm vitireut, impedimenta aervSre nQn poaaent, things, 
hcwever, had been brought to such a pass by Afranius and his men, 
that, if they should be the first to reach the hills, they the?nselves 
•would escape from danger, but would be unable to save their bag- 
gage; B. C. I, 70, 2. (Past-future Ideal Certainty.) 

a. The Descriptive Clause and the Result Oause both express some- 
ihing that would naturally follow from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence they may be called Consecutive Clauses. 

b. In modem English we hate to use the Conjunction "that" (after " such," " so," 
etc.) to express the full consecutive idea. In Shakespeare's time, the tare RebtivB " who " 
or " that " could do this. A comparison wiD make the feeling of the Latin plainer. 

" Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? " Shakespeare, Jul. Caes. 3, 2. 
qnlB est tarn Impint qol nBn fateltoi 7 vihv is to imfiaus thai {he) would noi 
admit... f Hai. Resp. 10, 10. 

4. In Substantive Clauses of Ideal Certainty : 
a) With ut or nt n6n, after verbs of bringing about or of existence. 
unde fit nt mtlim fraterculna esse giEantls, whence it results that I should 
pnfer to be the little brother of a son of the soil; luv. 4, 98. 

.ooy Ic 
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by With qaln after verbs or phrases of doubt or ignorance, if these 
are negatived, or imply a negative.' 

quod ills A repudiiaast, dubitAtis qnin ei ns esset sdUta } if h^ had 
refused, do you doubt thai violence would have been oiffered kim f 
Sest 29, 6z. (Here dabitatis = dubitue DBn potastia.) 



SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE 

ORIGIN (FUSION) 

THE SDBJiniCTIVB OP ACTDALITT (FACT) 

520, The Subjunctive of Actuality represents an act or state 
as a fact. The negative is nSn. 

a. In Subjunctive Clauses of Actuality, the Present expresses either 
a present or future situation or a present or future act seen aoris/icaily, 
the Imperfect either a past situation or a past act seen aoristically, but 
in temporal relation to the matnact. The Past Aorist (Perfect), on the 
Other hand, expresses a past act, etc., seen absolutely. 

The Present Perfect and Past Perfect express an act as in a com- 
pleted slate at a present or past time respectively. 

521. The Subjunctive of Actuality is used only in dependent 
clauses of consecutive nature (6B1, i, e), as follows : 

I . In Descriptive Clauses of Actocdlty (Fact). 

Any relative may be used (e.g. qui, cum, ubl, ande). Qoin,' 

who . . . not, that . . . not, may be employed in place of qui 

nSn, etc., but only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 

A quia eat tills qui mi acciiset, if there is any one of such a disposition 

that he blames me; Cat. 2, %, 3. (Present slate of affairs.) 
at sunt qui dicant, but there are men that say ; Cat a, 6, 12. 
num quia est tam demena qui arbitietni? is there any one so mad (who 
thinks) as to think f Mi], a8, 78, 

■So especblly after dOd dubltS, DCs dubium eat, qnlB dnbitat (implies "na one 
doubts"), num dublum est, niSn iinoriS, quis ignB»t. 

After an afRrmatire the Infinitive is used (example in SB9), and Ibe later writers 

s This quin is of the same origin as tlie conjunction quia, Ihal net (footnote i, p. 261), 
' 'n placeof the declined relatives qui non, quae nSn, or quod aOa. It may be 
— *^" '- -^'-^ -■-■- ■- ..-.- --. in819,- 



a which qnl nfin is piBslble, &g. In 019, a. 

Cooglf 
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is sum, qui istfls plAnsoa semper contempMriin, /am one that has always 

despised such applause (I am such that 1 have - . - ) ; Phil, 1, 15,37. 

(Present Perfect.) 
nemB fait qnin TJderit, there was no one that did not see; Verr. 5, 54, 

140. (Past Aorist, expressing the time absolutely.) 
fuit tompus cam Gemunte Galli viitnte superarent, there was a time when 

the Gauls surpassed the Germans in courage; B. G. 6, 24, 1. 
in ea tempora nitua es, quibna finntre animnm expediat c5iiBtaiitibuB ezem- 

plis, your life has fallen upon times in "which it is well to fortify the 

mind through examples of firmness (times such that in them . . . ) ; 

Tac. Ann. 16, 35. (Present state of affairs,) 
in id saMnlnm fiOmoli cecidit aetas, cum iam minor fabnlls haberetnr fidis, 

the life of Romulus fell upon an age when less credence was given 

to fables; Rep. 2, 10, 18. (Past slate of affairs.) 
erit illnd piofect6 tempos cum tli amidasimi benerolentiam disidsreB, there 

will surely come a time when you will miss the kindness of a devoted 

friend; Mil. 26, 69. (Future state of afidrs.) 

a. These clauses follow incomplete descriptive words} or negative or 
indefinite expressions, or questions implying a negative. 

XoTB. Because of the kind of words or phrases after whicti the subjunc- 
- tlve descriptive clause is used, It is eiiintiai, I.e. it cannot be left out without 
making the sentence incomplete. Cf. the fra descriptive clause, G69. 

b. The Subjunctive in such descriptive clauses is always necessary 
after a negative, and after words meaning such or so.^ 

After indefinite positive antecedents,' the Indicative (which was the 
original mood) never was wholly driven out, though the Subjunctive 
became more common. Thus smt mnlti qui Graecu nSn ament litteraa, 
Ac 2, 2, 5, but sunt multf qi^ Eripinnt . . . , Off. i, 14, 43. 

c. These clauses all tell what kind of a person or thing is meant; 
i.e, they are really complex adjectives. For the contrasting Determi- 
native Clauses (Indicative), which tell what person or thing is meant, 
see 560. 

Nore. Notice (in the last four examples) that a iiuie may lie described, 
as well as anything else, and that the mechanism is the same, except thit the 
temporal rElative cum may be used, as well as a form of qui, lor such an 
antecedent. Thus one may say In id saecnlum quS, or in id BMCDium cum, 

d. For maior qnam qui, etc, with the Subjunctive, see 2, c, below. 



1 TlUi, such, tintus, Id great, hie, ille, is, or iite, such, Bnut or silaa, lie only ent, 
tun, adei, or ita, w, with an adjective, 
t E.g. nut qui, molt] anat qui, qoldjun Bant qid. ( ititolr 
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e. The Descriptive Clause of Actuality, the Clause of Actual Result 
(see 2, below), and the Substantive Clause of Actuality (see 3, below) 
all express something ihaX follows from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence these clauses and the clauses derived from them may be called 
CotuecntiTe Clauses. But in the Descriptive Clause of Actuality the 
original consecutive feeling is often faint, or even non-existent. (So 
in sunt qui dicant, above.) 

/. Quod aciam, etc. The Subjunctive is used in phrases meaning 
so far as f know, so far as f have heard, etc. (quod or quantum sciun, 
quod ezstet, quod quidem sEnseiim, quod andierim, etc.), since these phrases 
generally follow negative or indefinite words. 

numquam dictum ab 1115, quod sciam, never, so far as I know, has it 
been said by him; Fin. z, 26, 82. 

2. In CtouseB of Actual Result (Fact), with ut, ut nOn, or quin. 

Quin is used only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 

neque enim is es, Catllina, ut te pudoi nmquam a tuipilMine rerocaiit, you 
are Hot such a man, Catiline., that shame has ever held you dock 
from dishonor; Cat. I, 9, 22. (Present Perfect.) 

nee tarn sum dimEns nt neadam quid sentiitis, nor am I so mad as not to 
know what you think; Mil. 27, 72, 

hostimn tam paiitus (fait) ad dimlcandom animus, ut etiam ad galeis 
Indnendis tempus defuerit, the spirit of the enemy was so ready for 
battle that time failed even for putting on the helmets; B. G. 2, 
21, 5. (Tense aoristic, and absolute.) 

tanta liinm commiitati5 est facta nt nostii pioelium redintegrarent, so great 
a change was made that our men renewed the fgkt ; B, G, 2, 27, i. 
(Tense aoristic, but relative to that of facta est.) 

mOns altlBsimuB ifflpendebat, nt perpanci prohibere possent, a high moun- 
tain overhung, so thai even a very small number were able to slop 
the way; B, G. i, 6, 1. (Tense of past situation.) 

numquam tam male est SicoUs qi^n aliquid facitS dicant, things never go 
so badly with the Sicilians that they haven^t some witty thing to 
say; Verr. 4, 43, 95. 

eiusmo^ tempus erat ut homines impune occiderentur, the time was such 
that men -were being killed with impunity ; Rose. Am. 29, 80. 

iis temporlbna fnSrunt ut eOrum luctnm IpaSnim diguitas c5ns&lirCtnr, 
(Paullus and Cato) lived in such times that their high position con- 
soled their grief ; Fam. 4, 6, 1. 
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a. These clauses generally follow incomplete descriptive words 1; but 
they may also follow a verb having no modifier, as in the example mOu 
impendibat, at . . . above. 

b. There is no essential difference between the Descriptive Clause of 
Actuality and the Clause of Actual Result, when both express the char- 
acter of a person, thing, or time. E.g. is sum qiu cODtempserim of 
S21, 1, and ia u ot revocirtt of 631, 2, correspond exactly in meaning; 
as also do t&m dfimEns qid of 521, 1 , and tam dimEiu nt of 631, 2. 

c. A Comparative with qnam may be followed by a Consecutive qni- 
or nt-Clause of Actuality, with the meaning of more . . . than suck asio . . ., 

maior mm qnam coi posslt fortflna nocire, I am too grtal far /ortunt to iave 

/mwrioAarm (H/(greaterlhan(ine3uchthalfo[tQnei8able); Ov. Met, 6, 195. 

Similarly tie »et visa malor qaam at, Liv. 22, 51, 3. 
nfln longlna hoatea abaraat quam quo telom adigl poaaet, tie inemy wat net 

fartktr aieay than a j'avtlin eould be thravin (than a point such thai to 

it...)! B.r,.z,jl,3, 
rf. Ita nt irith the SubjunctiTe may eipreas a Limitation. Ita ut may also enprass 
the Way by Which, and (ita) ut niSa, or vaa, an Act not Accompanying the main act, 
qui Ita coicCdnnt, nt vGliiBcnin de sni6re lei pfibllcae ceiteat, -aiho yitld only to the eilinl 

e/ vying (so Oat tixj vie) wM you in i/ive /or til CemineniMal/A; Cat. 4, 7, 15, 
ita ilndit nt tontendat ...,** cscafis by urging , , . (in such a way that he urges) ; 

Plin, Ep. 1, io, 6, 
Ineenlam its landB nt aio pertimEicam, I f rain hii abiliiy mitkout biing mtratned by 

it (in such a nay that I am not overawed) ; CaeciL 13, 44. Siinilaily Pomp. 7, 19, 

3. In Substantire Clauses of Actuality (Faa): 
fl) With nt or nt ii6n, after verbs of bringing about or of existence.* 
sed nt pOSBim fadt acta vita, but my past life makes me ahU (makes that 

I am able); Sen. II, 38, (Present state of affairs. In tense, 

poailm — possum.) 

1 Tllii, such, tantns, so grtat, hie, iUe, Is, or lite, such, or tarn, «d«S, Ac, an it*, so, 
with an adjective 01 adverb. 

When following an incomplete adverbial modifier, or a verb without modifier, these 
clauses desciilie the character of the nil or itatt expre^ed by that verb, 

I Such verbs {or phrases) express : (1) Hie Bringing About of something, e,g, (aclB, 
efficiB, cJSnflciS, parflcia, cjgB, penuideS ; (i) a Conilmion Brsugkl About (i£,pro^),e.g. 
efBcltni, Beqnitur, reliaqnitur, lesUt ; (1) a Fad Occurring or Existing, e.g, flt (it ii 
brought about, the nsult is), accidlt, continelt, obtiDglt, Evenit (ii kafpcns), est {it 
is the case that), accSdit {it is the case in addition that), rirum, novum, and the Hke with 
est (it ii rarely the case that, etc), tantum abest nt [U is so far from being the cast 
<;ia/),T*nim,IalBum,andthehkewitheBt («if(rMi(oi-/H/M«H/); i^) Existing Custom, 
e,g, miSs or mirls est, cEnanttndS or cBnBuEtadiDlE est, commOne est. 

Verbs like facii, eBlcifl, or cSgo, may be followed by either the Volitive SubjunetivB 
(603,3, a),or the Subjunctive of Actuali^,accaidingai the writer o> speaker is thinking of 
* ■ ' " " ■ -'-- ■ "" —- "-Mne,underB02,3,o-) 
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hia libuB fiEb&t,' ut minna late Tagaientur, the result of this -was that 
their -waaderings -were over a narrower territory ; B. G. I, Z, 4. 
(Past state of affairs. In tense, TSgirentuT = T&g&bantur.) 

popnU Kemanl banc esse cSngnetDdinem, at aociOs giitia, dlgnitate, honfiie 

auctiBrSs Tellet ease, it was (said he) the way of the Roman people to 
desire (that it desired) its allies to be magnified in influence, dignity, 
and honor; B. G. I, 43, 8. 

Note. The Substantive nt-Clau»e of Actuality is often a mete tcrb-noun. 
Id quod Ipsi diCInB ZZ asf^nlmC cUnfEcennt, nt flumem trlMirant, iiAat they 
tiemsihis had vilh difficulty aciomflishtd in twtnty daji, namely, the 
crsssiHgafth/riviT,- E.G. I, 13,2. 

b) With qnin, after verbs or phrases of doubt or ignorance,* if these 
are negatived. 
nBn dubitat quia brevi sit Tioia peritiiia, he does not doubt that Troy will 

soon fall; Sen. 10, 31. (Periphrastic Future ; see 470, 4, a-) 

Deque abest stiapicid, quin ipse sibl tnoitem cOnadverit, nor is suspicion 

lacking that he took his oian life; B. G. i, 4, 4. (Past Aorist) 

Note. The Infinitive also ma; be used <fiS8), and, after vette not nega- 
tived, always is used until after Cicero's time. 

New Meanings developed bv the Consecutive q«I-CLAUSE 
ftestrictive Relative Clauae 

522. A Subjunctive Relative Clause may be used to restrict the 
application of the antecedent. 

onmlnm iiBtJSnun, qoEa quldem ego cogoSverim, acatlBBiiiilun, tht keenest ef ail 
orators, at least ef such as 1 have kniroin ; Brut. 48, iSo. (So generally 
with quldem.) 

BL AntBnl. omnium iloqnentiBaiml quia ego andieiim, Marcus Aniimius, Ike 
most iloquent of all whom I have heard; Tnsc. 5, 19, 55. 
a. Without qaidem, tlie DeterminatiTe Indicative ia much mon common; see SSO. 

Causal or Adversative RelaUve ClauM 

523. A Relative Clause in the Subjunctive may be used to 
express Cause or Opposition? 

1 The rise of the meaning of Fact out of Effect (Result) is due to such phrases as 
etTectum est ut, it has ban brought about that, = is is now thifaet that . . . 

' So especially after noD daMtd, uSn dubinm est, nBn IcbBtB, ([dIs dubitat, nam 
dubium est, quls ignirat, nCn abest suspiclB. 

" The word " cause " is used for bitv 
ot reason," and the word "opposition " 
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fenel smntM, qm qnicqnain hnic nesemiu, we arc hard-hearted, that ivt 
deny him anything, ■ Phil. 8, 8, 25 (Causal ; = I say hard-hearted 
because . . . ). 
UU antem, qiu omnia di rE pnblici praeclan sentinnt, neg&tlum susoE- 
penmt, and they, since they had only the noblest sentiments toward 
the state, undertook the task; Cat 3, 2, S- (Causal.) 
torn CeUiEgns, qiu paulO ante aliqnid dE gUdils ac slcii reapoudisBet, tepente 
eonticnit, then Cethegus, although a little be/ore he had made some 
reply about the siuords and daggers, suddenly became silent; Cat. 3, 
i, ,0. (Advmatlv..) 

a. As compaied with tbe Tacit Causa.1 or Adversative Clause (Indicative ; 
GBB, s| nhich merely luggeili the idea of cause oi opposition without calt 
iug attention to it, the Subjunctive Clause may be called the EipUcit Canul 
or AdverMtiTt Claue. 

i. The Causal quI-Clause is often inticxluced by at (ntpota), qaippe, or 
(«,«/arf,«/™.7//y,etc,). 
pus nMnitlBiii, Dt qui mUdI Mtilti Rimtnii CBaent, LatlnC iclS- 
lut, a gimi many aftke piafU cf Fidenae, iHostnuch ai Ikiy had bttH 
tauxid la Iht Romans ai catanhls, Hiulerj/aad Lalin : LIv. i, 27, 9, 



New Meanings developed by the Consecutive cnm-CLAUSE 
Descriptive cam-Clause of Situatioa 
524. A Subjunctive cum-CIause may be used to describe 
the Situation under Which the main act took place. 

The tenses are necessarily those of past situation (Imper- 
fect or Past Perfect). 

Original type} 
accEplt agnuu temporibiu ils cnm iacErent pretla praediOnim, he got the 

land at a time when prices were down; Rose, Com. iz, 33, 
epistolae tnm datae sunt cum ego inE nBn belli hibiiem, the letters were 
sent ai a lime when I -was not feeling well; Att. 5,11,7. 

Narrative type? 
ipri ad mi, cnm iam dn&cEaceiet, dM&ciuitar, the men themselves were 
brought to me as day was breaking: Cat 3, 3, 6. (DnOcCsceret is 
narrated, jusl as much as dEdiicnntur is.) 

' These examples are singly a< 
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a. The Descriptive cwn-Clause of Situation is often equivalent to a 
Participle. 

piS caatila foitiuimj pugntDa ocddi- In aecniido pioalio cecidit Ciitiis com 
tnr, hi is kilUd jigktiHg bravely in foitisaime pugniret, in the acond 

/rent efiht camp ; B. G. j, 37, 5. iaillt Critias fell fighting bravely ; 

Nep. Thias. 2, 7. 
Aatiochnm aaeps dlapatantem ■Qdii' L.Placciuna.adlTiciundicBret(=diccn- 
twin, / useJ often to hear Antiechus tern) . . . , I have heard Lucius Flac- 

arguingi Ac. 2,4, 11. fjti (saying) ja)' ... ; Div. I, 46, 104. 

b. The Deacriptire cum-CIause of Situation in its Lightest Form. The 
construction, as the examples under a indicate, may at the extreme of its 
development show the feeling of Situation but faintly. 

c. The Descriptire cum-CIause of Situation slaniis in sliarp contrast with the 
Determinative cnntClauae (B60, a) which simply definei the time of the main act 

d. In the [utura the nun-Clause of Situation, unless clearly consecutive as in ertt 
illud tampna nun (SSI, i), lakes the Indicative. Thus cum potent, Cat. 1, i, 5. 

t. For the IncUcative in cnm-Clauses of Situation in the present, aee S08, note i. 

Com-Chuise of Sitoation, with Accessory Causal or AdTersative Idea 

525. The Descriptive cum-CIause of Situation may be used 
with an accessory idea of Cause or Opposition. 

his cnm sua sponte perauadere n6n possent, ligitOa ad Dnmnorigem mittnnt, 

•whin (and because) they could not persuade them by their own 
efforts^ they sent (send) ambassadors to Dumnorix; B. G. i, 9, 2. 
nam cum id posaet infitiari, repente praeter opiniBnem omnium cOnfesans 
ttA,for when (and in spite of the fact that) it ivas in his power to 
deny, suddenly, contrary to what everybody was looking for, he con- 
fessed; Cat. 3, 5, II. 
a. Since the idea of Situation is the original one, the preference should 
always be given to it in explaining instances where it is still present. Thus 
the above should not be explained merely as causal or adversative clauses. 

The Pniely Causal or Adversative cam-Clause 

526. A Subjunctive cum-CIause may be used, in any tense, 
to express Cawse or Opposition} 

, , >ng, led to this last 

imptuMzed. The same cause led to the complete 

DolizodbvCoOglc 
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qoM com Ita aint, Catilina, perge, since t/as is so, Catiline, proceed; Cat 

1, 5, 10. (Causal.) 
cnm «a ita Bint, tunen siaC picem eaae factfinim, though this is so, yet (he 

says) ke will make peace ; B. G. i, 14, 6, (Adversative.) 

a. The Causal cunCUiue, like the CausaJ qnl-Clause, -rox] be intToduced by stpota, 
tfolppe, or pneurtlM (ai, in fact, apeaatly, etc.). Pi&euitim sometimes /n/Awj Ciun. 
aa . . . .tifKiatly sin<,i I ae . . .; Cat 3, la, aS. 



Cnm-Clanses in Early Latin 
627. In early Latin, all com- Clauses, whether narrative, causal, or 
adversative, still took the Indicative. Occasional examples are to be 
found even in Cicero's time and later. Thus Virgil uses the older con- 
struction, for ita old-fashioned effect, in several places, as ; 
posters cum stelliB fogirat diis, sodOB in coetnm sdTOCst AeneSs, inhen the 
next dawn had chased away the stars, Aeneas called (calls) his 
comrades to an assembly; Aen, 5, 42. (In Cicero, this would 
naturally have been fngaaaet ; compare com dDficisceret, in DM.) 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE TS COHDITIOITS 

528. Conditions and Conclusions of all kinds are treated 
together, for convenience, in iTS-tas. 

THE SUBjmiCTITE OF PBOVISO 

529. The Subjunctive may be used with modo, dnm, or dnm 
modo, only, so long as, so long as only, to express a Proviso. 
The negative is nB {sometimes, in later Latin, nOn). 

Id SCm&Di, modo dE qold moviient, oeqoS satia animO (fertbant), the 

Romans -were well enough satisfied with this, provided only they 

might remain inacti-ve ; Liv. 21, 52, 4. 
magnS mi meta libeifibiB, dnm modo inter mi atqoe t§ mnioB interslt, you 

will free me from great fear, if only there shall be a wall between 

you and me; Cat. I, 5, 10. 

THE SUBJITRCTtVE OF REQUEST OS ERTREATT 

530. The Subjunctive may be used to express Request or 
Entreaty (negative n6) : 

I . In Independent Sentences, 
iam accipiat, banc dficat, do let him have the money at once, and marry 
the girl; Ph. 677. 

DoiizodbvCoogle 
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a. The Second Person is almost wholly confined to poetiy. 
^f ffllii, it thau frofUious ; Aen, i, 330. 

a tiM vidfltnr, dli tA fUiam tuam Duptotn, if you apprwt, give hitn jbvt 
daughter in marriage; Nep. Paus. a, 3. (Written to a king.) 

2. In SabsUntlTe Clansea, after verbs or phrases of Requesting, 
Begging, Imploring, etc.^ 
DiTiciicns CaeMVem obMOtre coepit n£ quid gravins in fcitrem aUttwret, 

Divicuuus began to entreat Caesar not to pais too severe judgment 
upon his brother; B. G. i, 20, i. 

THE SUBjniTCTIVE OP CORSENT OR IHSIFFEREITCS 

531. The Subjunctive may be used to express Consent, 
Acquiescence, or Indifference (negative nS) : 

1 . In Independent Sentences. 

Tin mE cridere? flat, do you wish me to believe iff So be it; Ph. 810. 

moriar ni pnt5 ti ma lie a Caesare clinauli qnam inaoiiii, may I die (= I 
am willing to die) if I don't believe you would rather have Caesar 
ask your advice than make you a millionaire; Fam. 7, 13, i. 
(Compare the boys' phrase " I hope to die if it is n't true.") 

MiiabetM-UtDA, they may have their arms ; Sen. 16, 58. 

2. In Sabetantive Clauses, after verbs of Consent, Acquiescence, 
or Indifference? 

buic permisit uti in hia locis legiSnem conlocaret, he gave him permission 

to station his legion in those Paris; B. G. 3, 1, 3. 
quae iam mecum licet lecognoacss, and these things you may noiv recall 

viitk me (it is permitted that you recall) ; Cat. 1, 3, 6. 

532. The Subjunctive may be used to express a Concession 
0/ Indifference ("Concessive" Subjunctive): 

I. In Independent Sentences (negative ne). 
ne ait sane summnni malum dDlor ; malum certe est, grant that pain is 
not the greatest evil; an evil at any rate it is; Tusc. 2, 5, 14- 

a. This construction, and the dependent fotm of It in 3. generally express 
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2. In Dependent Conceaslons of Indlfierence, with qwun^s or 
quamllbet, as muck as you please, even though (negative n(ta), 
Ula qtumTis lidicitla easent, ucut eiont, taroen lisnm nSn mOvErant, ho 
mailer how amusing this may have been, m in fact it was, never- 
theless it didn't raise a laughs Tim. 7, 32, 3. (Concession of a 
state of things in the past.) 

I qnamTU non sit gtavia, tuuen aufert earn Tiiidititero in qui 
etiam nunc erat Sdpi6, old age, no matter though it be not burden- 
some, nevertheless takes anvay the freshness which Scipio still pos- 
sessed; Am. 3, 1 1, (Concession in the general present.) 

a. ConnuioD of iDdlffcnnce with IJMt, lActt, it is ftrmitied, is often used 
aa a Conjunction, in a Concession of Indlfierence. 

fterout onmEs licit, dicun quod HntiE, lit -akole world may starm at mt, still 
! Tuill say the thing 1 think (thougfi the whole vorld should storm); De 
Oi. 1, 44> "95- 
*, A Subjunctive Clause witli Dt, even though, may express a Conceswon of 
Indifference.l 

•«UmntDmnlacratrlopIniBnem*ccUereDt,taiiMDi(pIGiliiinmiiiTibu«]>o«M, 
then, lea, even though everything should turn out contrary te their expec- 
tation, {they Mt) that tkey -were very foverful in ships ; B. G. 3, 9, 6. 
c. For tlia Conc«SHOn of Fact with luamqiiam, see SS6, a. For the same 
with etti, tametal, etc., see fiB2, S. For the breakdoira of the distinction 
between luunvii and qumquam, see SU. 



SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS DUE TO THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS (ANALOGY) 
THE SirBJunCTIVX OF HTDIRICT DISCOURSE 

533. When the words or thoughts of any one are reported 
exactly as spoken or thought, they are said to be in Diiect 
DlacDurae.^ When they are made to depend on a verb of say- 
ing, thinking, etc. (expressed or implied), they are said to be in 
Indirect DiKOnrae.^ 

a. In Indirect Discourse, the first and second persons generally 
change to the third (ego to »6, mens to buds, hie and iste to ille, etc.). 
The same applies to subordinate clauses. 

1 This at is protably merely the formal opposite of aC (cf. p. z6i, footnote i); but the 
clause may ori^nally luve been dependeut ('^^franting that")- 

a Also called Mtli Stcto. » Also called Oifttia Obliqiu. 
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531. I . As explained in SB9, 

Principal Statements in Indirect Discourse are expressed 
by the Infinitive, regularly with a Subject Accusative.' 
Dnmnoiigem deBigiuui sentiSbat, (Caesar) was moare that Dumnorix 
■was meant,- B. G. I, t8, I. (What Caesar thought was : Dumixiiix 
dfislgiiatui, DumHorix is meant.) 

a. The Infinitive of Indirect Discourse often follows a verb 
which does not suggest this idea. The Infinitive itself is, in 
such a case, the sign of the idea. 

riii omne* flentia Cae»atl ad pedis piSUcCrant; tiBn mlnns si con- 
tendare . . . , all thrmi ihemalvti, in ttari, at Caesar' i fiet: 
they were not Uii urgent (they said) ■ . ■ ; B. G. I, 31, t. 

b. All Concluiions (being Statemtnts) must go into the Infinitive in Indirect 
Discourse. See especially fiSl, *, i). 

2. Subordinate Clauses representing Indicatives or Imper- 
atives are put in the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 
These are : 

I. Subordinate Statements of Fact, including Clauses of 

Reason with quod, quia, qnoniam, or qnaiidEi(636). 
II. Conditions of Fact (S86). 

III. Questions of Fact (S37). 

IV. Commands or Prohibitions (088). 

a. The negative is the same as in corresponding clauses or sentences 
in Direct Discourse, i.e. nS for commands or prohibitions, and n&D for 
all other clauses. (Cf. 464,) 

b. For comparison, the corresponding Indicative or Imperative forma 
of Direct Discourse will be given for each of the Subjunctive examples. 

535. I. Subordinate Statements of Fact In Indltect IHsconrse 

iNHmECT Discourse Direct Discourse 

vehemoDter eSs incflaSvit \ se cum soli cum solS dedmi legioiK ib5, di qui 
decimi legiSne itanun, di quS non non dabitci, Iwillge with the Tenth 

dnbttSret, hi rtbuked them roundly. Legion alone, aboM which I have no 

(and said) that he would go with the doubt. 

Tenth Legion alone, about wkieh he 
had no doubt; B. G, 1, 40, 15. 



' The construction is 
It of 889-698, « 
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a. Informal Indirect Duconne. The fact that a statement is quoted 
may be shown by the mood alone, even if there is no verb of saying or 
thinking in the main sentence, 

cotJdie Caesai Haednia fifimentum quod fidmentDm quod estiB polIldH, (give 
CBsent polliciti fljgitire, Catsar wai me) the grain wkuh you hatie 

dunning tke Hatdui daily for tki fromisid. 

grain lahich (aa he teminded them) 
liey had promised ; B.G. 1,16,1. 
*. Forward-Moving and Parenthetical Relative Clauses of Fact (866 and 667), since 
they ate additional statements of fact, may be expressed in Indirect Discourse by the 
Infinitive. In the majority of cases, however, the general mould of the sentence throws 
such a clause into the Subjunctive, An example of each kind folbws: 
nUn snatlnire dSseiSTe offlcl! sul partia, in quS tamen luiS doiiin madum in^incie, 
(Comutua said) that he could not endure to desert the duties of kis rffice; in 
■which, however ( = but in this) hi set bounds to his onin grief; Plin. Ep, 9, 13, 16, 
«^ie si ilia esse vlra, nee qnemquam ex e5 plus doloris capere, propterei quod p«r sj 
ciErlsteC ; quibUB opibns ad miDnendam giltiam utaritur, (said) thai he knew 
this to bl true, and that nstmt suffered more grief from the fait Jor the reason 
that (Ihi brother) had gromn through his helf , -which resources he was using to 
iissen kis mfiuenci: B. G. i, 20, 2. (Might have been written qnibua iiti, -a-hiek 
he was using.) Similarly the parenthetical qui diis fntaiaa esset; Cat. i, 3, 7. 

c. An Infinitive construction is often kept up after a Relative or qnam depending 

troubled iy 

d. Clauses ejptessing statements insirted by the narrator himself are really not a 
part of the Indirect Discourse, and therefore are expressed by the Indicative, 
nfintlitam est Aiioriatum ad occnpandnm TesantUtnem, qnod est oppidnm maximum 

Stqoaninim, contendere, it was announced that Ariovistus aas hurrying to lake 
possession of Bisan^on, which is the largest town of the Seguani ; B. G. 1 , 3S, 1 . 

2. Clauses of Keason with quod, qnlo, qnonltun, or qiundB, in 
Indirect Discourse 

These are mostly only a particular kind of statement of fact, 
distbguished from the others for convenience. 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discot;RSE 

CaBsai leapondit eo sibl minus doblti- mihJ minus dnbititloniB datui, quod 
tionlB dali, quod memoilS tenitat memoiii teneo . . . , / feel less 

. . . , Caesar ansTvered that he fell hesitation, because I remembir . . . 

less hesitation, because he remem- 
bered . . . ; B. G. I, 14, I. 
giiltnUiis mlU quod Boceperim aaga- giituloitlbiquodBUgaratum accipiBti, 
ti.tara,yau congratulate me en having ! congratulate you en having been 

been made an augur ; Plin. Ep, 4, S, i . made an augur. 
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a. SnbjunctiTe of Quoted Rmbod. By a kind of informal Indirect Dis- 
course, the Subjunctive is used with quod, qnia, quoniun, or qwuidfi to 

express a reason given by another than the speaker. 

sapplieitlS dlciEta est, quod ItalisiD belli! Ubtii^sem, a thanksgioingviai decreed 
because I had laved Italy from war; Cat. 3, 6, 1 5. (This was what the 
senate said, in passing the decree,) 

Note i. To give the sfeaJar's reason, the Indicative ij used. See 6S5. 
Note 2. The speaker nay quote a reason as gieen or feU by himself at 
another time, and will then use the Subjunctive. 

b. SubjnnctiTe of Bejectod Reason. The Subjunctive is used with dBh 
qood, 11611 qnia, non quoniam, non quo, or n5n quln, to express a reason 
imagined as possibly given by some one, but rejected by the speaker.' 
The true reason is then sometimes added in the Indicative. 

nia idclrco eirum Gsam dimlsenun, quod lb ■UBciDaErem. Bed qnod eoinin mi 
Bnppndebst, / had given up my inlereimrie taith them (my books) ; not 
that I was angry at them, but because I felt somewhat ashamed of myself 
in their presence ; Fam. 9, 1, 2. 

Note, By a natural confuson, dicS is sometimes pat in the SufajuncEiTB 
bi a quod-Clause of Heasin. 

ndiit quod iC oblitam uescifl quid dlcer«t, he came back, because h^ laid he had 
forgotten sameihing (properly qnod olilitnB ewet, because, as he said, ht 
had forgotten') ; Off, 1,13,4a, Similarly qnod OiittlmEreiit ; B.G.1,13,3. 

536. Conditions of Fact in Indirect Discourse 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

nspondlt si obildis ab lis stU dentnt, li obaidia i rSlna miM dabnntnx, vBUa- 

Bise ' cum lis ^ pAcem ease factGnun. com picem faclam, if hostages are 

he answers that if hostages shall 6e (shall be) given me by you, I will 

given kim by them, he will make make peace with you. (More Vivid 

ptcue with them; B. G. i, 14, 6. Future Condition; 579,3.) 
(Condition really future to a past 
time, but picturesquely put as future 
to the present) 

eSa incdaivit : . . . S quos adversiim ai quSs advetsom proelium commovet, 

pioelliim commoviiet, hBs lepniiB hi tepetlre possunt, if the defeat dis- 

poBse, he rebuked them: . . ■ (say- heartens any among you, they can 

Ing) that, if the defeat disheartened ascertain. (Condition of Fact in tbe 

any among them, these could ascer- present ; 679.) 
tain . .. ; B. G. i, 40, 3. (Condition 
of Fact, in time relatively present to 
the past point of view.) 
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a. Infunnal Indirect Discourse. The expression is often informal, the 
indirectness of the Condition beii^ shown only by the Subjunctive itself. 
A quid dlc«re veUet. f icl poteBtitem, A qnid dicere vis, potestitam hatwa, 
/ ^ve him an opportunity, if ke if you ■uii4h U say anything, you 

wanted to lay anything; Cat. 3, 5, have an opportunity. (Condilion of 

II. Cf. qui Telint; Aen, 5, 291. Fact in the Present.) 

537. Qaestions of Fact in Indlrea IHKonrae 

Indirbct Discourse Direct Discourse 

AiioristaB respondit . . . ; quid sibl quid tjbi vis ? quid in duSb paases- 
rellet? edi in Buia pasaesaiSiiEB BiiniB venlsP vihat do you viant? 

TBMtBt? Arioviitus anrwered . . . ; vihy do you come into my posses- 

(asking) what hi (Caesar) wanted ; sions ? 

vrhy he (Caesar) came into his pos- 
leiiiont; B. G. 1.44,8. 

a. For Rhetorical Questions of Fact in Indirect Discourse, see 991, a, 

b. The Indirect Question of Fact in the Subjunctive may be used 
with any verb or expression capable of suggesting the interrogative idea. 
The underlying principle is the same as in the atiove. 

qnaealTl quid dnbitaiet, I asked why he hesitated ; Cat. z, 6, 13. 
iactit^,iiniii.t^ieiiaiA,>ineertain-ahither thefatesare carryingui ; Aen. 3,7. 
€. Indirect Questions axe of substantive nature. See the example. 

d. Note the following usages in Indirect Quesdons : 

i) The Future Indicative is represented by the Periphrastic Future 
(470, 4, "). 
■nteqaBm, lata qnS fTiiQia Bint, Tldel6, before I see where this is going 
to turn out; AtL 14, 19, 6. (The question is, quB ivadent?) 

2) Hum does not dialer from -ne in meaning. 

qoaeiS nam sxIstimiB, I ask whether you think ; Clu. 23, 6z. 

3) nt, how, is freely used,"^ 

doeCbat ut omni tinipaie tiHoB OalUai pdndpitmn Haednl tenniaient, 
(Caesar) informed him how the Haedui had constantly held the 
chief position in all Gaul; B. G. 1, 43, 6. 

e. Several interrogative phrases may be used as indefinites, without eRect upon the 
mood. So especially, in Ciceionian Latin, neaciS quia (40! pactB, etc.), niirt qnam, etc. 

nSaciS qnS p&ctS irnplt, has in some way or other burst forth ; Cat. I, 13, 31. 
/ WeaeiB an in Ciceronian Latin generally Implies " I rather think that ..." (cf. 
English " I don't know but " ; example under 607, 3). In later Latin, it has its original 
neutral meaning (" I don't know whether . . . "). 

^t Questions, eicept in early 
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g. The original Indicative is still sometimes found in Indirect Questions or Exclama.- 
tions in poetiy (especiiUy in early Latin), and in late colloquial prose. 
Bcie qald dlttllras ( — dlctflra es), I inmn -what you are going to say ; AuL 174. 
Tidfln nt gemliue stant verticA criatae, at hmt upon his head the douhie plumes stand 
up: Aen. 6, 779. 

538. Comnuuids and Prohibitions in Indirect Disconrse 
Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

lespondlt . . . ; com rellet, CDngredoiE- cum voIEs, congiedeie, Token yea want 

tta,heanywtrtd . . .; vihen hewanied, (shall want), came en. 
Ut him come on ; B, G. i, 36, 7. 

noittiiis vinit bellum AtbEniinBiB indi- AtheniSnses bellnin in^imnt : quiiS 

xitM : quiJi venire ni dubiUiet, a veuie noli doblUra, the Athenians 

message eame that the Athenians had have declared war : viherefore do not 

declared war: wherefore he should hesitate to eome. (For the usage in 

not hesitate to come ; Nep.Ages.4, i. direct prohibitions, see SOI, 3, a.) 

a. Verbs of saying like dic5 and respondeC may take a Volitive Clause, 
on the principle of SOS, 3, a). 

THE SUBJUHCnVE BY ATTRACTIOH 

539. A Dependent Clause attached to a Subjunctive or 
Infinitive Clause, and conceived as forming an essential part 
of the thought conveyed by it, is put in the Subjunctive, 

cum ita balbua eaaet, ut eius ipsius artia, cui studeiet, primam litteiam 
nSn posset dicere, though he stammered so much., that he could not 
pronounce the Jirst Utter of the very art that he was studying; 
De Or. I, 61, 260. 

mda est SyiicDsis, ut, si qui d£ r£ ad senatum referitur, dicat BenteQtiain 
qui relit, it is the custom at Syracuse that, when any mailer is taken 
up in the senate, any one that desires speaks ; Verr. 4, 64, 142. 

m5s eat Atbenis laudari in cSntiSne eos qui sint in proelils iuterfecti, it is 
the custom at Athens to pronounce a public eulogy over those who 
have fallen in battle; Or. 44, i;i. 

qnicquid increpuerit, Catilmam timeii, ndn est feiendnm, it is intolerable that, 
whatever sound is heard,Catiline should have Icde/eared; Cat.1,7,18. 

THE SIFBJinTCTIVE OP REPEATED ACTtOn 

540. The Subjunctive is sometimes used in subordinate 

clauses, to express Repeated Action. 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,C00gll 
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Any Relative or Conjunction may be used \ but the earliest examples 
are mostly with cum. 
TCxHlnm pr&pOnendum, qood erat insigDe cum ad anna concurn opoitiiet, 

the flag had to be displayed, which was the signal, -when (ever) the 

soldiers must gather to arms; B. G. 2, 2o, I. Cf. 5, 19, 2. 
aaepe, cum Ipae te cfinfinnisses, BUbitS ipse te retinEbas, often, when you had 

nerved yourself , you -would suddenly check yourself ; Quinct. 1 1, 39. 
quod ubi diziaset, hasUm in finis emittEbat, after saying which, (Ike 

priest) used to cast a spear into their territory s Liv. i, 32, 13. 
est Tulgns cupiena voluptatnin, et, Bi eMem pnnceps tiahat, laetnm, the 

populace is fond of pleasure, and delighted if the chief ruler leads 

in that direction J Tac. Ann. 14, 14. 
a. In Cicero's time, the older construction (Indicative; 079) is much 
more common than the Subjunctive. After Cicero, the Subjunctive 
became equally common in tenses of the past, but remained less com- 
mon in tenses of the present 

THE LATER SUBJDNCTIVB WITH QDAUQUAM AND 
INDICATIVE WITH QUAimS 

541. After Cicero, quamquam and quamrls are used with either 
Indicative or Subjunctive, often without distinction of meaning, 
qutunqnam movfeitni, although he vtai moved; IJv. 36, 34, 6. 

qaamvis infeato anlmo peiviaeiiB, ns matter in how hostile a spirit you had 
arrived; Liv. i, 40, 7. Similarly quoiUTis dSiiCit, Aen. 5, 541. 
a. For the regular Ciceninlaa constiuctlans (qnjunqnam ladicative, quamTls Sub- 
often U3«d vich 01 
than verbs, as in qnamvl* ratantns, Flin. Ep. i 

THE SUBJDKCTIVE OEHERALIZINO STATEHEBT OF PACT 
m THE SECOND 8INGULAB INDEFIinTE 

542. A General Statement of Fact is sometimes expressed by a 
Subjunctive in the Second Person Singular Indefinite. 

Dbl mortana da, ita sla at Domen clnst, luhen you 're dead, dead you are in the 
true sense of the viard ; Trin. 496. (The second Bis has the force of ea.) 

tpi hoBtiB patriae semel ease coepttnnt. t&» com i pemicie ttil pQbllcae reppnleiia, 
nee rf COetcere nee beneficiS plaeSre poaBiB, if men have ami begun to te 
enemies of their country, then, nhen you have slapped them from destroying 
the stale, you can neither constrain them by force nor rtcomile them iy 
kindness; Cat. 4, 10, 22. (Poaalg has the force of poUs.) 
a. The Indkative is also used in this sense. , iii,,,,!^. Oooy Ic 
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THE INDICATIVE 
643. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Indicative 

HfDBrailBBHT 8BHTESCBS' DXPBIfDBHT CLAV8B8 

EasentiAl ClAOBes, and others derived from Uiem 

Deteririnalive Clause of Fact: determinine the 

peison or thing, with qai, etc. (SfiO and footnote i) 
kind or amount, with qulia, quintna (SCO and ftn.) 
mannei or degree, with ut or quam (fiSO and ftn.) 
time at which, with qni or cum (SSO and a) 
time before which, viith antequun or .prlDtqWUn 

(SSO and b) 
time after which, with poitquam (SEO and ftn.) 
time from which, with «i qu5 or nt (S60 and ftn.) 
time up to which, with dum, dflnec, or quoad ((SO and A) 
time during which, with dum, dinec, qnoad, or qnam 

diG (B60 and #) 
time included in the reckoning, with cum or quod 

<660andftn.) 
Clause of Eqiuvalent Action, with qui, cum, etc. (CSl) 
Subitantive quod-Clau^e of Fact (863, l) 

Quod-Clause of Respect (BBS, 2) 
Substantive cnm^Clause (5G3) 

CUusea Leas Cload]r Attached 

Claase of Cause or Reason, with qnod, quia, etc. (BBS) 

Adversative Clause of Fact, with qnamqaam (6B6) 

Aorislic Narrative Clause, with nbi, nt, poatqnam, timnl atqne, 

etc. (667) 
Narrative Clause of Situation, with nbi, ut, or portqimn (668) 
Dum-Clause of Situation (BS9) 
Narrative Clause, with dam, dOnw, or qnoad (680) 
Narrative Clause, with anteqnam or piinaqnam (661) 
Ot-Clause of Accordance or Reason (868) , 
Ot-Clause of Harmony or Contrast (863) 
Parallel cum .. turn . . (ntit only . . b^ alio . ,) (664) 

Free (Sanaes 
Forward-moving Relative Clause, with qnl, cum, etc. (B66) 

" Cam Inversum " (866, a) 
Parenthetical Clauw and "Asides " (867) 
Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause (668) 
Free Descriptive Clause (669) 

Tacit Causal or Adversative Clause (669, a) 

'"rf^'tTBtt"*)' """^ { Conditions of Fact (670, 679) 

544. The Indicative mood represents an act or state as a 
fact. It may accordingly be used to state a fact, to assume a 
fact, or to inquire whether something is a fact (negative sSn). 



statement or Ques- 
tion of Fact (G45) 

(Including Conclusions 
of Fact; 646,670) 
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Tinlt, he has come (Declarative) 
si TEnit, if he kas come (Conditional) 
Tinit? has he come? (iDtetrogative) 
a. The Indicative may also be used in Exclamations (cf. S2B, 3, a). 

THE INDICATIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

545. The Indicative may be used in independent sentences 
to declare something to be a fact, to tttquire whether some- 
thing is a fact, or to exclaim about a fact. 

iw^ a.^\i&lM:iaiSL, you were at Laeca's house; Cat. 1,4,9. 
quid tAcSs? why are you silent f Cat. i, 4, 8. 
a. A TiituJ CODUnud oi Exbortxtloii ma; be expressed by an Indicative questloD 
with cOr nSa or qnin, vri^ nvIT 

qnin ctaicciiaiiiiiu eqnia? ■ahydim't we KmiHt mr Aersti? ( = let's mount oar hones); 
tJv. I, J7, 7. Similatly quia eisrctmBB, Aen. 4, 99, 

Rbkark, From such uses, quin gets the force of urgency, and is then 
med with the Impeiative slIso. See 496, i. 
i. An apparently independent statement or question sometimes forms a Condition, 
nejat qnt»: Mgt, somebody says "ne": sado I ( = iy somebody says "no") j Eun, 151. 

546. A Statement or Question of Fact to which a Condition 
is attached is called a Conclusion of Fact. See ST8, ATe. 

THE INDICATIVE IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES 

547. The Indicative may be used in dependent clauses to 
declare (state) something as a fact, or to assume something as 
a fact {fi: ssa, 3, b). 

A. DBPEHSBHT STATEHEHTSl OF FACT 

548. Dependent Statements of Fact may be subdivided as 
follows : 

I. Detenninative Clauses of Fact, and constructions derived from 
them. These, in their very nature, are closely attached to the 
main sentence (essential). 
II. Clauses of Fact less closely attached, but still dependent 
III. Clausesof Fact loosely attached ; in reality dependent only in form. 



:lause may either lonvey infertnation lA a fact not hitherto 
' ict supposed to be already known 
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I. Determinative Clauses of Fact, and Derived 
Constructions 

549. The Indicative is used in closely attached (essential) 
clauses in the following constructions : 

550. Determliutive Clanaes of Fact, determining' an antecedent 
idea of any kind.* 

d legl5iM qaam bSciuii habSbat, with the UgioK (what legion ? The one) 

which ke had ivith him ; 0. G. i, 8, i. 
et Tivis ita nt Tivia, and you shall live as you are living now (= in that 

way in which); Cat i, 2, 6. 
qui fuit in ItalU temporibna isdem quibus L. BrMns patrlam Ubeiivit, who 

■was in Italy at the time at which Lucius Brutus freed his country,- 

Tusc. 4, I, 2. 
luM CraMi emu edita OiltiS eat qoattuor et tnginti torn habebat annOs, 

at the time when this oration of his was published, Crassus was 

thirty-four years old; Brut. 43, t6i. Similarly cum Caesar in 

GalliAin T«iilt, B. G. 6, 12, I. 
A turn cnin l£s ferCbitai in Italia domlcilium habntaaent, if at the time 

when the law was being passed, they had had their domicile itt 

Italy,- Arch. 4, 7. 
sez tasOa ante qnam ego nitna «im,sixyears before I was bornj Sen. 1 4, 50. 
annd poatqnani ego nStna sum, one year after I was bem; Sen. 4, 10. 
mansit in pactO naqne ad earn flneni, dun iiidicea reiecQ soitt, he stood 

by the agreement until the Judges were rejected (up to that limit, 

namely until . . . ) ; Verr. A. Pr. 6, 16. 
ex eB tempore qoB p6na inatitni coeptna t^from the time when the bridge 

began to be built,- B. G. 4, 18, 4. Cf. nt Srupit, Cat 3, i, 3. 
quoad potnit, reatitit, as long as he could, he resisted; B. G. 4, iz, 6. 
Tic£nsimns annus eat, com onines acelerati mi petunt, it is now the twen- 
tieth year (in which) that all malefactors ha-ne been attacking me; 

Phil. iz, 10, 24. Cf. septima TeititnT aetSa Giuu, Aen. ;,6z6. 

I Tlet is, telling what person, thing, time, etc., Is Dwaot. The Determi 
pieces out an incompl 
a^nst the De&ciiptii 



an incomplete pronominal word. It is therefore finniiminalia it 
— ■ ■ "* torn of s.a aaftcfir't. 



* Thus a person or thing (qni), kind or amount (quSIJ^ (juantni), manner or cl»ree 

£t, tnam, as), tinK which (qui or cum), time ai which (abbtlve of qui. or com), tirnB 
yiirv which (antequ&m or piinaqnan), time afier which (postquam), tiiae/rom or iiHa 
which (ex qiut ot nt), time h/ la which (dam, dSnec, quoad, uniil), time during which 
(dnm, dGnec, qnoad, qnam dlfi, ss long ai), time included in the reckoning {eiim or quid}. 
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a. Among the more important conatnictions of this class is the Detei- 
mioAtiTe cum-CUuM, as in the fourth and fifth examples. 

The majority of the Determinative cum-Clauses have their verb in 
the Perfect (Past Aorist), as in the fourth example. But clauses with 
the Imperfect or Past Perfect are also found, forming a Determinative 
Clause of Situation, as in the fifth example. 

Note i. This very common construction standi in sharp contrast to the Descrif- 
tioe nun-Clause of SiluaUon (Subjunctive i 624), The Indicative ciun-Claiise d^nes 
{datet) tlie time at which tlie main act took place ; the Subjunctive cum-Clause dtscribis 
tbe time (gives its character). 

Note 2. A qol^clauje or cum-clause may sometimes, though primarily detenmnative, 
convey an accessory idea of description, or cause, or opposition, and vice versa. 

in eel libro qni est dE taeaU ri familiiri, in thai iooi which deals with the man- 
agetiutU of the household : Sen. 17, 59. (The spealiei primarily tells which 
of his books be means ; but incidentally he describes it.) 
u tlbi tun impennm hoc ease TiSGbfttui, com popnE ROmini lEfltl cipUbantur ? 
did this seim la you at that iinu to be an etnpiri, -when ambassadors of the 
Soman peoflt wire beirtg taken caftive'^ Pomp, ly, 53. 
Note 3. RlMtMical SeteimlnatiTe ClaoK. The Determinative qid- or comdause 
is sometimes deUbeiaCely chosen, for rhetorical effect, nbere a descriptire, or causal, or 
adrersative clause would be equally natural, or more natural. 

This clause is often used to introduce a sentence in a nen-commitlal manner, the 
rebtion between It and the main verb being left to be discovered when the latter is 
reached. It may then be called the Introductory Neutral qui- or aOD-Clausi. 
This Utter use is more common with qui than with cum. 

ego tnm Ule cfinsnl cnl n9n curia umqiuun vacua mortis pertcnia fnlt, / am that con- 
sul firr Tvhotn the senate-house has never been free from mortal feril; Cat.4,1, J. 
(Rhetorical, in place of a descriptive clause, with fuerit, /am one/or wiom.) 
ettnlm, cimi medlocrilmB mniti* grXtuitG civiUltem la Giaecii homings impei- 
ttCbuit, REflDOs ciMi, quod scacDlcis artifldbaa larglii soISbant, id tmic 
•muni Ineenl praeditB glBriB Dilaiwe, for, -when in Greece men wire freely 
granting citiienship to many ordinary fersons, the people of Regium, I 
suppose,were unwilling to bestow upon this man, the possessor of tit highest 
intellectual distinction, that which they were in the habit of bestowing upon 
stage performers; Arch. ;, 10. (Both the cum^clause and the qnod^clanse 
are Introductory and neutral) 

b. Other especially Important Clauses of this class are the DetenniutlTe ClauHt 
With uteqoam or priniqnlm, before, and diun, dBiec, or quoad, until or so long as, as in 
examples »!, seven, dght, and ten under fiSO, In these, the verb states an actual event 
loolffidhackHpon,*i(;5'rt w*Ki,or ««rt;H'4iV*,elc.,themain act took place. They thus 
stand In sharp contrast to the anticipatoiy subjunctive clauses with these connectives 
(607. 4 and 5), which represent acts, not as actual, liul as looked forward to.^ 

so long as, dum. dSnec. and quoad, together with qDamdiS. take an 
— -- - future time, unless (609) the main verb is in the past, 
t, qni tE dEfendere andeat, vivii, ib long as there shall be 
tt who shall dare to defend you, you shall live i Cat, i, 1, 6, 
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£. In the constiuction of (he Time after Which, the poat of poatqum sometimes 
govemsa noun. The same idea may alio be expressed b; an ablative noun of time, with 
a, telatiTe in tlie same case. 

post diem qalrtum qnAm Bit in Biitannlun veotnin, /fur dajn afiir they came 

ic England; 8.0.4,28,1. 
dlibai decern, qnibai miteni oMpU est eomportlil, within Itn dayi afitr the 
material began la te brought together (withm the tan dayi irithln which) ; 
B. G. 4, 18, t. 

551. Clause of EqulTatent Action, with cpA, quod, cum, or uU. 
MTutis qui Bpiiiatla, yeu were mistaken in hoping; Leg. Agr. I, 7, 23. 

(Your hoping was a mistake.) 
CiUD qulEscimt, probant, in acquiescing, they approve; Cat I, 8, 2. 

(Their acquiescence is equivalent to approval.) 
bane ficlati quod llbeitnm in «Tiimnm leciplsti, you have done well in 

taking your freedman into your good graces <^ain ; Plin. Ep. 9,24, I. 

552. I. Substantive quod-CUnse. 

illud milii occarrit, quod uxor a Dolabella diacewlt, this (fact) occurs to 
me, (namely) that Dolabetla's wife has left him; Fam. 8, 6, i.' 

adde quod Ingennas didicisM fldEliter artls imoUit raOris, nee ainlt esa« 
fertfl, add that to have learned faithfully the liberal arts refines the 
manners, nor suffers them to be boorish; Ov. Pont. 2, 9, 49. Simi- 
larly accedebat quod dolEbant, B. C. 3, 2, 5. 



B. A frequent form of the qnod-Clause is 
qnod . . . f what (of the fact) that . . -■• 
quid quod tE IpM in cuBtAdius dedisti ? what of jeur giving yovrself into 
custody (what of the fact that . . . ) ? Cat. 1, g, 19. 

2. Quod-Clauae^ of Reapect ("as to the fact that"), 
quod scire tis qua quisqoe In ti fide sit et volnntite, difBdle dictB est de 

singulis, as to your desiring to know -what loyalty and good ivill 
this and that man have toward you, it is difficult to say this of 
individuals (as to this, namely, that you desire); Fam. i, 7, 2. 
Similarly quod patiGn, Aeo. 2, 180,' and (in Indirect Discourse) 
quod gldriireutiir, B. G, 1, 14, 4. 

a. This clause is only a special fonn of the one given in 1 above. 

1 When it explains a substantive, as in this example (Itlnd qood), the clause is often 
railed " ExplicatTve." 

" The quod of this construction and of 662, 1 was originally a Relative Pronoun. 
As regards case, it stood in no tangible relation to the verb of its clause. Accordingly it 
echoed the prevaiUng case of ils antecedent, namely the Nominative- Accusative form. 
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553. SabBtantive cnm-Cbase' (cum meaning that). 

hoc me beat, quom peFdneUIs Ticit, this gives me pleasure, (namely) that 
he has conquered his enemies; Amph. 644. 

a. In Ciceronian Latin, Uiis clause is as legulai as the quod-Clause <fi(tS) 
with verbs and phrases of thanking, cmgraliilating, rgoicing, praising, and 
the like (d. English "rejoite that"). 

ti, mm iltt auimS es, satis laodiie aSn poMam, / cannot fraiie you enough 
for having suck reiolntion ,' Mil. 36, 99. 

II. Clauses or Fact less closely attached, but still 

REALLY DEPENDENT 

554. The Indicative is used, in clauses less closely attached, 
in the following constructions : 

555. Clause of Cause or Reason, with quod, quia, qaonlam, quandO, 
because, since. "^ 

Caesar, qaod memoria tenibat L. Caasinm c&nsnlem ocdnuu ab HelTitils, 
concedendotn nOn putabat, Caesar, because he remembered thai Lucius 
Cassius the consul had been killed by the Helvetians, thought that 
the request should not be granted ; B. G. I, 7,4. 

a. The Snbjunctive is used with these words to express a Quoted or Rejected 
Reason. (Inlonnal Indirect Discourse; see 53S, z, a and i.) 

556. Adversttive Clause of Fact, with quamqnam (" although in 
fact "). 

illSs, qnamquam aunt bostea, tamen monitSs TOlS, although they are 
enemies, yet I -uiish them to be -well -warned; Cat. 2, 12, 27. 

a. When this Clause concedes an objection made by an adversary, it 
becomes a Conceislon of Fact {although it is true that). The con- 
struction is thus in contrast with that of the Concession of Indifference 
(Concession for the Sake of the Argument) with qnamTia (J82, 2), which 
means no matter kow much, even though, and does not deal with the 
question whether the thing conceded is true or not. 

h. For "corrective" qoamqnam, etti, tamctii, see 310, 7. 

1 This construction has come down from a time when cum (earlier form quom ; cf. 
quod) had not yet gained its temporal force. 

3 The constraetion with quod arose out of the one in SS2, i, through examples like 
UMaa id quod mS aspexerant, glad with riferenie to this, namdy, tkal ihiy had seen 
mi (l.e. because') ; Hec. 368 (cf. 3SS, n). 
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557. Aoiistic Narrative Qanse, with mHA, ut, postquam,^ or Bimnl 
atque, and an aorist tense. 

nbi Si eins advents Helretii certUrN fact! stut, ligit&s ad eoffi nUttont, 
when Ihe Helvetians "were informed of his coming, they sent (send) 
ambassadors to kim; B. G. i, 7, 3. 

id nbi Tident, mntant consilium, ■when they see this, they change their 
plan; B. C. 2, 11, 2. (Vident is an Historical Present) 

a. Less cominan introductory words or phrases for this clause are Dt 
piimnm, nt Mmel, abi f dmnm, diDnl, cum prinmni (pimu, piiiiui, etc.). 

558. Narrative Clause of Situation, with nU, nt, or postquam, 

and a tense of past situation (the less common usage), 
postquam tea riimm satis prdspera Tidebatnr, when now their affairs 
seemed in a prosperous condition ; Sail. Cat. 6, 3. Cf. B. G. 7, 87, 5. 

559. Dum-dauBe of Situation. The tense is regularly the 
Present, no matter what the tense of the main Verb may be. 
dum liaec genmtnr, CaesaiT nliiitiitum est, while these things -mere going 

en, word was brought to Caesar . . . y B. G, I, 46, i. 

a. Out of the anm-Clause of Situation arises the dom-CUaw of tka Way 
b; Which. Thus hi dam aediflcant, io tJt» alijnuln IncidSront, iiiluU ( = by) 
building homts, thesi mm hme/aUcH tnlo dtit; Cat. x, 9, 10. 

i. A dnm-Clause is often used to express a SituatiaD of whlcb AdTiataee 
li to b« taken. Thus aMU, dtim est EacDltas, isca/i wiiU there it oppor- 

in the dom^Clause of 



560. Narrative Owae with dum, dOnec, or quoad, until. The 

tense is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 

neque fmem sequent fecjnmt, quoad eqnites praecipitis bostis SgEnut, 
nor did they stop the pursuit, until the cavalry drove the enen^ 
headlong (= they pursued, and finally . . . ) ; B. G. 5, 17, 3. 

a. In such a clause, the verb tells a tien fact in the narration just as much 
as the main verb does. The construction is more common than that of 000, i. 

561. Narrative Clause with anteqnam or priusquam. The tense 

is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 



n Cicero, pMtqnam in C 
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neqne pritu fngere dEstitfrnnt qnom ad flumen Ehintiffl perrinimnt, no 

did they cease to /lee until they came to the Rhine (= they kept o. 
fleeing, and finally they came . . . ) ; B. G. i, 53, i, 

a. la such a clause the verb tells a i 
as the main verb does. The force is 

562. Ut-ClauBe of Accordance or Reason (English "as" ="for"). 
haec ex oppido vidSbantni, nt erat a Gergovii dSipectus In CBstra, these things 

were leen from the town, as there tuas a prospect from Gergovia into the 
camp; B. G. 7, 45- 4. 
htmni «i]Ct3iiUt« finitiiiil addocH (at aont Gallimm anbita edtieill«), Tteblniu 
l«tllieilt, led iy their infiuence (for the resolutions of the Gauls are quickly 
taken), their neighbors detain Trebius ; B. G. 3, 8, 3. 

563. Ut-Clause of Hannony or Contraet (ut . . . Ita or aic . . . , 

as . . . so . . . , or while . . . yet . . . ), 

Dt magiatritibna leges, ita pOpnUi piaesnnt magistiituB, as the laws are 

superior to the magistrates, so the magistrates are superior to the 

people; Leg. 3, i, 2. 
nt ad bells snadplenda GallOnun alocei est animns, sic mollia ad calami- 

titia perferendas mens eOrum eat, -while ihe spirit of the Gauls is 

quick to undertake war, yet their mind is not sturdy for enduring 

reverses; B. G. 3, 19, 6. 

564. Parallel cum and torn {while . . . at the same time . . . , 
not only . . . , but also . . . ), 

cum omnia InventQa eS conr£nerant, ttmi nivitim qaod nbiqne fnerat co£ge- 
lant, not only had all the young men gathered there, but they had 
get together all the ships there had been anywhere; B. G. 3, 16, 2. 
(Originally -when . . . at the same time . . . ) 

a. A slight emphasis is thrown upon the second member. 

b. The presence of the idea of Control (a sort of OfpasHisn) sometimes 
brings about the use of the Subjunctive (586). 

c. Wben the same verb is meant in both clauses, it is expressed but once. 
Sometimes no vei^ at all is used (AdTCibial nun . . . turn), 

com IDa MTtissinu viu nmt arKSmenta, turn ma]tS certiiia llla, not only 
did tktse euidemes stem very sure, hut still surer the folloaing ; Cat 



ffl cinun, tun dnlce, nol only dear, tut swest; Cat. 4, 7, 16. 
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III. Clauses of Fact loosely attached; in reality 

DEPENDENT ONLY IN FORM (FrEE CLAUSES) 

565. The Indicative is used in clauses very loosely attached 
(in reality completely independent), in the following construc- 
tions ; 

566. Forward-morlng Relative Oaose, with qnl, cam, nt (as), etc. 
Such a clause advances ike thought, just as an independent 
sentence beginning with et is, et turn, et uc, etc., would do. 
nee heicnle, inqnit, si ego Seriphins essem, nee tn al AthSniEiuis, dinu 

nmqium fniMSt ; qood eSdem mods de senectQte dici potest, / should 
never have been renowned, said he, if I were a Seripkian, nor, 
by Jove, would you have been, if you were an Athenian. Which 
(= and this) may be said in like manner of old age; Sen. 3, 8. 
spfrana Pompeinm intercludi posse ; at sccidit ■ . ■ , hoping that Pomp^ 

could be cut off; as {= and this) happened; B. C. 3, 41, 3. 
UttersB lecitasti, qnas tibi a C. Caesore missis diceies ; cnm etiam ee aign- 
inentitas, you read a letter, which you said had been sent you by 
Gaius Caesar; -whereupon (= and 'Coed) you -went so far as to argue 
. . . ; Dom. S. 9, 22. 
a. Out of this use arises the common use in which the ctun-Clause 
follows the main clause (hence called " cnm inversom "), and expresses an 
act that comes in upon an existing state of a£Fairs. 

iam montam conTeniebant, cnm repente cOnspicinnt hoatis, already 
the mountaineers -were gathering, when suddenly they see the 
enemy; Liv. zi, 33, 2. Similarly cnm cognBscont, B. G. 6, 7, 2; 
cnm reddit, Aen. 2, 323. 

567. Parentheticat ClauBea, and "Aaidee." A Parenthetical 
Clause with qu, cum, ut, etc., may be used to insert into a 
sentence some fact which is of interest by the way. Such 

clauses are really independent sentences. . 

Or, a clause with qui, cum, etc., may insert between sentences 
something which for the moment carries the mind away from 
the direct progress of the thought. Such " Asides " are really 

independent sentences. 
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interei S lacn L«iuaiui5, qu in flnmen Ehodsnum inflnit, ad montom 
I&rain, qu finis SEqnaiiOnun &b Belvetiis dividit, mnrnm perdfidt, 
mtanwhiU he builds a -wall running from Lake Leman, which 
tmpties into the Rhone, to Mount Jura, which ieparates tXt lands 
of the Sequanifrom the Helvetians; B. G. I, 8, I, (In place Of 
the two words qui we might have had tile laciu and hlc mSna.) 

Gallia snb septentriOnibiu, ut ante dictnm aat, poaita est, Gaul, as has 
been said above, lies to the north; B. G. i, 16, 2. (Parenthetical 
Clause. In place of ut, we might have had id.) 

qnaestoi delude qwdrleitnii) post lactna sum, quern magistritnm geasi 
cOnsnlibna ToditanS et CethigO, com qnldem Hie ftdmodum seiie> 
■naaoi ligia Ctndae de d&nia et mUneribiiB fuit, then four years later 
I ivas made quaestor, — which office, by the way, I held in the con- 
sulship of Tuditanus and Cethegus, — at which time, by the way, 
he, thcugk very old, was an active promoter of the Cincian law 
about gifts and bribes ; Sea. 4, 10. (Two successive "Asides.") 



568. LooBdy Attached DesciiptlTe CUub^ with qnl'or cum. A 
Descriptive Clause that might have been in the Subjunctive 
(591, i) is sometimes purposely attached loosely, with the feel- 
ing of a forward-moving statement. 

B&n nollT sunt In li3c OrdlM, qm ant ea quae Immineiit nOn vldefttit, ant 
ea qnae vident disaimnlent ; qu apem CatillnAe mollibns sententiis 
alnemnt, there are a number of men in this body, who either do 
not see that which is hanging over our heads, or conceal thai which 
they do see; who (= and these) by their half-hearted expressions 
of opinion have fed the hopes of Catiline; Cat i, iz, 30. (The 
first clause is closely attached, the second loosely.) Similarly eist 
alia Tehem§its opIniS, quae anlmSs per^serat. Pomp. 9, 23. 
unus et altei dlia Interceasorat, cum iiis panun certa Tld§b&tni, a couple of 
days had passed, in which (= and in this time) the matter seemed 
rather indefinite; Clu. 26, 72. 

a. Similar loosely attached Causal ai Adrenalin Clauses occur. 
i. This Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause, which might be repbced by 
the Subjonctdve, must be distinguished from the following, in which the Sub- 
junctive ciaild HBt he uitd, unless an independent senteoce with the same 
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569. Free' Descriptive CUnae. After an antecedent complete 
in itself, a relative clause (with qui, cum, etc.) is really an 
independent statement, and accordingly takes whatever mood 
the statement in itself requires, — generally the Indicative. 
imigO stI tal, rfjiHMiiiii Tin, qm amavit patriam, the likeness of ycut- 
grandfather, a most eminent ma», wlu> loved kis country; Cat 
3, J, 10. 
r^inqniUtnr Sua per SfqaaitOa tIa, qni Siqibiiia Inrtds In nOn poterant, 
there remained only the way through the country of the Sequani, 
by which ( = and by this) they could not pass ■without the consent of 
the Sequani; B. G. i, 9, i. 
dSnec ad Itaac tempota, qnibus nee Titia nostra nee remedia pati poaanmns, 
pftreotiuu est, until we reached the present time, in which we can 
endure neither our defects nor the remedies applied to them; Liv. I, 
Praef. 9. (Com might have been used, in place of qnibus.) 

Note i. A Desciiptiye Clause « necessarily a free one when it refere 
immediately to an antecedent eamflite in ilstlf, e.g. a word denoting a per- 
son (as CiceiC, ezo, tS); a noun witii a dclenninative or possessive pionoun 
(as bic bomfi, btc tempore), or the adverb none. Hence the mood is Indica- 
tive In clauses of present situation (nunc cnm, etc.), unless the idea of camt 
or n/finiiiiim is to be brought out, in which case the Subjunctive is used. 

Note 2. After an antecedent nut complete in itself, a. DesciiptiTe Clause 
o( Fact MBrf be in the Subjunctive (unless it expresses a Conditiim; 6T»). 
The reason for tliis difference is that the Su/yunctive Descriptive Clause 
of Fact is of consecutive origin (S21, 1, e), and gets its mood in that vaj ; 
while the Free Descriptive Clause is m* of consecutive origin. 

a. These free descriptive clauses often suggest the causal or adversa- 
tive idea, and may then be called Tacit Cansal or AdvenatiTe ClaOMs, in 
opposition to Explicit Causal or Adversative Clauses (OSS) in which the 
mood calls attention to the relation. 

6 te ferreum, qui illins pericolia nSn movSris! Oyou hardhearted man, 
■who are not moved by his dangers! AtL 13, 30, 1. (Might have 
been qni nBn movearia. Cf. feire! smnns, qni nesimai under fi23.) 
nisi VfriS ego vSbis cessire nunc videor, com bella. nSn gerS, unless indeed 
I seem to you to be a laggard in these days, in which I am not 
carrying on war; Sen. 6, 18. (Might have been cnm bella nOn 
geratn, since I am not carrying on war.) 
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B. DEPBHDEHT COHDITIOnS OP FACT 

570. The Indicative may be used in Conditions which assume 
something to be a fact. 

Conditions and Conclusions of all kinds are, for convenience, 
treated together in S7S-S>3. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE PRESENT, PERFECT, AND 
FUTURE INDICATIVE 

571. The Freer Present Indicative may be used to express 
a number of ideas which are usually, or sometimes, expressed 
by other moods or tenses. The negative is nOn.' 

These ate especially the ideas of Resolve, Deliberation, Perplexity, 
etc., Anticipation (with dmn, dBoec, quoad, anteqnaiu, prinsqium, etc.). 
Consent, Future Condition (with ei, etc.), or Vivid Statement about the 
future or the past (the latter is called the Historical Present; 491, i). 
quid ago } SQiBaBna procSs InllM prlStfiB ezperiar > loAat am I to da? Am I 
Hffw, irtsulUd (by Aeneas), to try onii man my /ormer suitors 1 Aen. 
4, 534. (Perpleiily; cf. BOS.) 
Dnac, anteqoun ad lentanUam tedei, di ma paoM dlwm, now., hefort I ritum to 
the voting, I wish to say a few words about myself ; Cat. 4, 10, id. (Act 
anticipated and prepared for; cf. 607, 4, a.) 
aed mibl vol tsUfla opteiu ptlOB Inu dahiscat, ante, Pndoi, qoain ti vloli, but I 
should wish the depths of earth to yawn for me, before I Wrong thee, 
Modestyt Aen. 4, J4. (Act deprecated ; cf. S07, 4, (/.) 
A in eSdem mante paimansnt, ea qaae mersnttu ezapectant, if they remain of the 
same mind, let them expect that which they deserve ; Cat. 2, 5, II. (Future 
condition ; cf, the equivalent ai pennaDibnnt, Cat. 2, 8, 18.) 

a. Under tha influence of the Present, the Present Perfect is sometimes 
used to express Ibe same ideas, but with greater energy or emphasis (490). 
A enndein moz in aeitlnuuilll (ortGnS Tsatii hatnieritla, Ticimus, militEa, 
i/ you liave the same (spirit) presently in Judging of yaur tnim fate, 
we have already conquered, soldiers; Liv, 11, 43, i. (Vieima* is 
energetic.) 
t. In Cicero, the Present Indicative is more common than the Subjunctiye 
after antaquam and priusquaiiL 

These uses have probably come down from a time when only a single set of verb- 
Compaie tl 



[orms existed, expressing distinctions of person and number, but none of mood or 
re the use of the English verb by a foragner who has learned only one fort 
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c. As in the axe of the Anticipatory Subiuncti*e <M)7, 4, note i), the 
fornnila that came into use in cases of true anticipation was naturally used 
for the oftTatUnis of nalurt as well, as in the following: 
membifi fltUnor ptluqiuuii didicimiu cnlo* ei cinsi ntilltitis hitieirans, wi 

14it our iimis btfon utf ksve leanud for -what %se we p&sstis tkctrt ; 

Fta. 3, 29, 66. 

572, The Future Indicative may be used to express a 
number of ideas which are generally, or sometimes, expressed 
by the Subjunctive. The negative is nOn. 

These are especially tlie ideas of Resolve, EzhortatioD, Command 

or Prohibition, Deliberation or Perplexity, Surprise or Indignation, 

Consent or Acquiescence. 

nin faniD, I shall not (= wiL nol) hear it; CaL I, 5, 10. 

tlnito iDBtantSta lenaam pioalla ; nmiqium omnEi hodie morlimoi Innlti, let me 
ge boik and tee the eonfiict tet on fssi again. We shall not all die 
unavinged te-day, ah no; Aen. z, 66S. (Hoitatory; = let us not.) 

Tateia oteS h»C at DdntlaB ibis Pilldae, you will ( = shaJl) report this, then, and 
will go ai a messenger tn the son of Peleus ; Aen. z, 546. (Command.) 

qois Kdonli vlx iub« tevelll iflrsns reatis dan Vila. Iiibeb6? shall /(= can I), 
who have with di^culty torn my men from the Sidonian eity, again bid 
them give their sails to ike wind! Aen. 4, 545. (Perplexity.) 

didimna eigB Hannibalem i shall we, then, give up Hannibal? IJv. 21, 10, ti. 
(Indignation; = surely you don't mean this I) Cf. patliia ? Cat. I, II, 27. 
a. In many of these uses, the Future may conveniently be called the 
VolHive Future Inditative (so in the first three eiamples). 

suldeaitt vb cokditioiis ahd corclttsiohs 
Indicative and Subjunctive 

573, A Conclusion is a conditioned statement. 

The Condition (Assumption') assumes something as true 
(or realized), and the Conclusion asserts something as true 
(or realized) only if the thing assumed is true (or realized). 

574, Conclusions may be either Statements of Fact (Indic- 
ative) or Statements of an Ideal Certainty (Subjunctive). 

The corresponding Conditions will be either Assumptions of 
Fact (Indicative) or /./fa/ Assumptions (Subjunctive). 

The word assump- 



■H would more eitactly fit the mental operation, would balance 

luld perfectly eipress the character of the first type (assumption of fact). 
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575. Table of Conditions and Conclusions 

A. Conditions and Conclusions of Fact. \ '° ^"y ^'"'*- -^'"''^'^"^'. '« 

L aty tense. 
In future, and so realizable. 
Present or Perfect S116- 

B. Ideal Conditions and Conclusions. - In Present or Past, and so 
unrealized (contrary to 
fact). Imperfect or Past 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

576. Any kind of Condition and Conclusion may be used either (1) 
vritli individual' Meaning, or (2) with generalizing Meaning. The form 
is in general the same. 

a. The only exceptions to this rule are: the Genaralizing Condition in 
the Second Fenon Slugalai Indefinite (alnys Subjanctive ; fM, i], and the 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (not jet common In Cicem, aqd never 
coDunon in tenses of the present; HO). 

577, Conditions may be introduced by a Relative' or an 
equivalent* {Conditional or Assumptive Clauses; 898, 2), or 
by si, nisi, id, or sIil In what follows, the two kinds will be 
treated together. 

The negative is nOn. 

n, A nSn, niBi, ni, and alu. HeaningB and Uaea. 

578. I. SI means in case, if (cf. ri-c, in that case). 

2. The negative of ai is u n3n, if not, if a single word is especially 
negatived, or nisi, unless, if the whole condition is negatived. 

•I atiie nSn possnnt, connant, if (lAeie mm) are unaile to itand, let thim 

fail ; Cat. 3, 10, zi. (ITBn poBBDnt = ueqoaunt.) 
diailtte, Inqnlt, comndtitiiiSi, nisi vnltU aqnllam hostibni piMen, "leaf 
dmeii, felimo lolditri," hi laid, " unless you iiiish to ittray the eagle to 
the enemy " ; B. G. 4, 25, 3. 

3. When a second Condition is opposed to the first, it is introduced, 
if positive, by sin, iut if (Cat i, 7, 18) ; if negative, by si nSn, if not 

I Often called " particular." 

^ The oldest way of expressing a Condition ivas doubtless by the use of the Relative 
(the simplest of all connectives) , not by iL 

■ Connectives like Com, diun, antequam, paitqium, qaotifnt, qnatiinadunqaa, etc 
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(B. G. I, 35, 4). or w muinst if not, clkerwise (B. G. z, 9, 4 ; Cat I, 5, 
10), the latter being regular where the verb is omitted. 

a. Hlsl is aftea used Ironlcalty af an afterthought. Thus Dill [otte, mhUis 
perkafs (CM. 4, 10, ai) ; nul vJrS, kb/«j in^wf (Cat. 4, 6, 13). 

b. Hid often means merely ixaft, hit, 

Blhll cafltant nil! cudcm, tity Ikini of nd/uHg bat ihedihed; Cat. 1, 5, lo. 

4. Hi, unless, is sometimes used in place of nial, mainly in the poetical 

or later style. 

5. A Condition ma; be Introduced by Ita, si DandldSnB, etc. 

it> MncctSi lionMta est, ^ tf lp« dSleadlt, old age is honorable (on these terms, 
namely) ./ it deftmis ttstlf; Sen. 11, 38. 

6. A Condition b often contained in a Noun, an Adjectiie, a Participle, an Adiretb^ 
an Ablative Absolute, etc. 

nGUa alia fCns nSn obiuta esiet, no other raci v/ou/d iave /ailed In be crushed; 
Liv. ai, 54, la. (If it had been any other race, it would have been crushed.) 

Conditions and Conclusions, in Detail 
First Class: Conditions and Condnsions of Fact, in Any Time 
579. CondiiioTis and Conclusions of Fad are expressed by 
the Indicative. They may be in any time, and so in any 
tense; and the two parts may also differ in tense. 
■I occidi, rScti fSci; «cd nOn ocddi, if I killed kim, f killed him justly ; 
but I did not kill kim; QuintiL 4, 5, 13. (Time the same in both.) 
vindicibitiB t6s, ai tn! potltis qnom fortOnam meam foribitls, you will 
avenge me, if it -was /, rather than my fortunes, that you were 
courting; Tac. Ann. 2, 71. (Time differing in the two.) 
qnotLEnaciunqne mi petistt, per mi tibi obatiti, as often as your attack has 
been aimed at me, I have resisted you with my own resources; 
Cat. I, s, ti. (Generalizing; present perfect tense. i) 
neqiM, cum aliquid mandirat, cCnfectwn pntibat, nor, when he had 
given a commission, did he regard it as executed; Cat 3, 7, 16. 
(Generalizing in a tense of the past.) 
beatus est nEmO, qiu e& lege Tlrit, no man is happy who lives on such 

terms; Phil. 1, 14, 35. 
nam emu hostiom cOptae nOn longi absnnt, etiamri inniptlO nfiHa facta eat, 
agricultQradEaenttu./crn/Afniin enemy's f^rce is not far off, agri- 
culture is abandoned, even if no incursion has been made; Pomp. 6, 1 5. 
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Note i. In the geiwializiag clause, the idea ol condition (the aisuming of 
something as hue) Is necessarily always present. This idea legularty takes pre- 
cedence of all other ideas, — whether descriptive, ot causal, or adversative. The 
leal meaning in the last example but one is : if any man lives on luch tertns, 
then thai Stan is not happy: in the last example, IK an em^yS/om is not far 
Iff. (Note the paiallelism of cum and etiamai.) 

NOTB I. Yet the habit of using the Subjunctive after negative or indefinite 
smtecedents (531, i, *) is so strong that the Romans occasionally did employ it, 
even in a Generalizing Clause, after such antecedents. So especially with qid 
qnlilMn and qn! modo. 

qnl iti pfiblicM Bit boatiB, fenx uae nimS potest, no man can bt hapfy -who is an 
eiumytoihecommonifealth; PhiL s, s6, 54. Similarly queminretissEs, Cat. 
'. 6. 131 V^ ""^o •1*1 Cat. 4, 8, 16 (contrast qui modo auflirtt, Dei. 6, 16). 

a. The Hon ViTid Fntun Condition and Conclnauin is simply one 
particular form of the Condition and Conclusion of Fact, in which 60th 
are in ihe/u/ure, as in the examples following : 
si acceleiare yolont, cOaBequentnr, if they (shall choose to) will make 

haste, they will overtake him; Cat 2, 4, 6. 
qni sibl fidet, dnz reget ezinuo, the man that shall trust himself will 

lead and rule the swarm; Ep. 1,19,32, (Generalizing in the future.) 

Second CUbb: Less ^tU Future Conditions and Conclusions 

580. Less Vivid Future Conditions and Conclusions are 

expressed by the Present or Perfect Subjunctive (really 

Future and Future Perfect in meaning). 

qnlbns ego si me lestitlBse dicun, nimium mihi sBmsm, if I should say 

that it was I that withstood them, I should be claiming too much; 

Cat. 3, 9, 22. 
qui ^cat yA 1116 'ni ficeris,' 'ii5ii feceris,' in idem incidst Tttliun, a man 

who should s^ 'nBn feceris' instead of'ni ffceris' would fall into 

the same error; Quintil. i, 5, 50. (Generalizing, = ofy mac who 

..., if any Tnan ... ) 
nihil enim prBflciant, nisi sdinodiun montisntur, fi>r if they (namely, 

traders') should fail to lie roundly, they would make nothing; 

Off. I, 42, ijo. (Generalizing.) 
a. There are thus (counting in the Present Indicative; 871) three 
ways of expressing a future Condition and Conclusion : 

Lssi Vivid : si vsniat, gaodeani, if he should come, I shbuld 6e glad. 
More Vivid; ri veniet. gaodibi, if hi shall come, I shall te glad. 
With ths FiMi Pnaent : ai ventt, gandibS, if he comes, I shall be^ad. 
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b. Put-Fntnre Conditiaii and Conclusion. Whea the point of view U 
in the past, the tenses of the Subjunctive are of coui'se the Imperfect and 
Past Perfect (really Future and Future Perfect to the past ; see 470). 
M torn A ffieonn, nen auaier, but at that time (il was certain that) / tkouid H<a 

bt listmed to, if I were to speak ; Cln. 39, 80. (For the tense-feeling, 
compare the jV. ¥. Evening Piut, June 16, 1891 : " But it was now nearlj 
six o'clock, and it ■would surely be dark before we could scale the heights 
of Demctiias and return to Volo.") 
tiaUbst Tigslllns hoc . . . al conllbnlssBt, aborSosqae sdmiladtlTet'ISBacche,' 
Tigetliut had thii habit . . . ; if the fancy were ta taie him, he would ting 
'Ho Baechtu' from simp to pudding ; Sat 1,3,3- (Generaliang.) 

NOTl. No disCinction of the degree of vividness can be made in Past Futaie 
ContUtJons and Conclusions, since only the Subjunctive is here possible (808). 

c. A Past-Future Conclusion may also be expressed by the use of a 
Past Periphrastic Future form of the Indicative. 

quia, si aimentiun in ■pilDncam compuIlsBet, vEstigia domlnnm so didactBia etant, 
boris caudls In apjlnncam tililt, because, if he should drive the herd into 
the cave, their tracks would (were going to) lead their master thither, 
{Caetit) dragged them into the cave by their tails ; liv. i, 7, 5. 

qoem d tanetent OMtri, pibnUltieM probiUtStI hostis -vUKiMataT, and if cmr men 
shauld held this hill, it seemed Aat they would keep the enemy from forag- 
ing (they seemed to be going to keep ... ) ; B. G. 7, 36, 5. 



Third Class: Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact, in the 
Present or Past 

581. Conditions ami Conclusions Contrary to Fact are 
expressed by the Imperfect or Past Perfect Subjunctive. 

The Imperfect expresses an act or state in the present or 
past (generally in the present), and the Past Perfect a com- 
pleted act, in the present or past. 

seirl mei n me lat5 pactO metoerent, domam meam relinqnendam pntinin, 
if even my slaves feared me in this fashion, I shmld think that I 
ought to leave my homej Cat. i, 7, 17. (Present) 
A hoc optimnm facto indiciiem, nnins Bsttram hSrae gladiitOri ist! ad 
TfTendnm n&n dedisaem, if I thought this the best course to take, / 
should not have granted this cutthroat the enjoyment of one hour 
of life J Cat I, iz, 29. (SI indiciiem refers both to the past and 
to the present) 

DoiizodbvCoogle 
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neqtie difitina l(tiiai4ae nsloUn qtiiriMeiit, ni peditSs nugiuiii clUam 
faceient, nor would the Numidiatts have been able to hold out any 
longer, kad not the infantry effected a great slaughter; SalL lug. 
59, 3. (FaceFent refers to the past) 

pncrtaiita a«tia qwunTU longft cnm efil9ziHet, nfillA cOnaOlitiB pannnlcira 
pOMet atnlttiii Huectfltem, -when the past, — no matter how long, 
— was over, no consolation could comfort a fool's (= any fool's) 
old age; Sen, 3, 4. (Geaeralizmg : "when" = " ia any case in 

a. A Conclusion Contrary to Fact may also be expressed by the use of 
a Past Periphrastic Future fonn of the Indicative (-tOma ful, eram, etc.). 
qnii ego, A tdMnl mt trinrnphin prohlMi»nt, t«atl* dtitOruj fnl, takam, in 

can the tribunes had opposid my ctlebraHng a triumph, I should kaee 
summoned at ivitnessei ; liv. 38, 47, 4. 

Rehars. This coostnictioii has arisen out of the true Fast-Futoie con- 
stnictioii (was gciHg to . . . ,if . . , should; see BBO, (). 

The use <ii tlu 'liiiperfe<:t and Past Feifect Subjundan in the more cam. 
mon conslniction arose In the same way out ol the posl-fuluie force. 
Compare tain H dlcenm, nSn ■adTni (under fiSO, i), originally meaning 
if I were of Ihal lime la speak, I should nol it heard, but easily suggesting 
the meaning 1/ / had at that limi spoken, /should not htivi bun heard. 

b. The Periphrastic Future form supplies a means of expression where 
the Subjunctive cannot be used, or where a different tense is wanted : 

i) A Coii«li«laa Contnuy to Pact in Indirect DIsccdtm Is expressed by 

toJM* <T6ry larely ease) with the Puturt Parlidplo, acti™ or passive. 

AilovlitBa nipoBdit: al quid \.t& i. Caeiue opu esaet, aCaC ad eum ventB- 

nna taint, Ariovistuiref lied: ifhehimstlfwattiedanytkifigofCaeiaT, 

he (ArloTistus) viould kmt cemt to him ; B. G. i, 34, i. (In Direct 

Discourse, S qojd mlbl I Cueue opiu suet, ego ad anm vEniuom.) 

3) A Conclusion Contrary to Fact, where a Subordinate Clause in the 

Perfect Subjunctive is desired, is expressed by foerlm, etc., with a Pulun 

Parlicifh, active or passive.i 

die quldBun factfims laerls, A tA tempore obilor fnlsal*, tell mi vhat you 
atuld have done, if you had been censor at that timi ; Liv. 9, 33, 7. 
The Past Perfect may be retained ; cf. the tense in S18, 4, b). 

Note. The tense of the Condition Contrary to Fact is 
never changed under any circumstances. See the examples 

1 The growing fondness far the aorlst In resi 
mon in later Latin in Conclnsions Contrary t( 
tBiU (•erit, Uv. Z3, 31, 3). 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,C.-'OOglf 
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c. Highly Improbable Conclusion. The Imperfect or Past Perfect is 
aomelimes used to express a Conclusion which, since the Condition is 
contrary to fact, is very unlikely to be realized. 

quod ago ^ veitM adaeqof poBaein, iatos ipsoB Slcaiem, if I hadit in my p(ta>tr to 
oicomptiih this by a WBrd, I skimld drive out these very men ; Cat. i, 6, 12. 
This the speaker does not mean to do. (Not / should have driven tnil 
nor / lieuld novi be driving out, but / should prgcted lo drive out ) 

d. Buljr and Poetic Conditions and Conelusloni Contniy to Tact In early Latin, 
Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact may be expressed by the Present and 
Ptrfecl; and the poets sometimes employ the construction at a later period. 

* li leaator dddc habeis quod dis, alia verba praehlbeia ; nunc qnla nihil babii 
. . . , good gracious I if yu had anything lo give, yoar langnage Jeould 
be different. As it is, since you have n't anything . . . ; As. iSB. 
dtlldla tulg, ni gint inilesantis, velUe dicere, you -would wish lo till of your 
fieasures, if they were not discreditable ; Catull. 6, i. 
Remark. This conslmction b a survival of the earliest tjpe, in use 
before the Imperfect and Fast Perfect S 
This earliest type could make no distincti 
s. The Indirative fast Perfect, or Imperfect, is 
as sure to htaie taken place, except for a certain condition, eipiessed or implied. 

praecl&ri Ticeiimns, nisi Lepldas lecEpisiet AntCnlum, wc had won a splendid 
victory, had not Lepidus given Antony sheltir (the victory was already 
i.on,i«<...},Fam.ri, .0,3. 
iam tnU tenSbam, ni gfins cradEllB (BrrS InvlBlseet, / should surely heme laid 
hold upon safely (was already laying hold), had not the cruel race attacked 
mt with the savrd; Aen. 6, 358. 

General Notes on Conditions and Condnaiona 
582. I. Mixed Conditions and Condnaiona. Any thinkable combina- 
tion of types may be employed ; or the Conclusion may take the form 
of a Command, a Wish, a Statement of Obligation, etc. 
qoBe HQppllcatlS bI cnm citeria aapplicatlonibas cBnfeifitar, hoc Interest, if thii 
thanksgiving should be compared viith the rest, there is this differetue ; 
Cat, 3, 6, 15. (Condensed for "there is this difference, at would be 
found, if the comparison should be made.") 
si dSfeiantar et argnantni, pnnieadi sunt, if they should be reported and con- 
victed, they are to be punished ; Plin. Ep. lo, 97. 
Tineita, « Tultia, have your way, if you will ; B. G, 5, 30, I. 
sl amibat, adserriiet di£B noctlaqoe, if he really mas in love with her, he should 
have watched aver her day and night ; Rud. 379. 
a. The mixed form is especially common where the inherent meaning of the main 
verb suggests the future idea, as with dEbeS, possam, studefi, volfl, etc. 

iatiire, el posaim, castra hostiiun voli, / mean, if I should be successful, to 
enter the camp of the enemy (= I shall . . . , if . . .) ; Liv, i, la, 5. 
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2. LooMly Attacbed Conditions. A Less Vivid Future Condition may 
be loosely attacked to the main clause. 

aQKnlt5, hI qnid iisi*, I am liittnitig, in cait yeu should havt anylAing ta say; 

Trin. 148. (Future to the present.) 
banc tl iiOBtii ttioBlreUt, holtia axapect&bant, tie enany mere waiting; in can 

our men sheuld cross this (swamp) ; B. G. 2, 9, i. (Future to the past.) 

a. Such Conditions often suggest the idea " to see vhether," or " in the hope that." 

b. Out of examples like the last arises the true Indirect Qnestlas of Fact with vL 
vldB si quid opii potes tASxra, see if you can help ; Ph. 553, (For the mood, see 687, ^.) 
incert* ri luppiter yelit, uitcerlain -akeiher it is the will of jBUe ; Aen. 4, no. 
qoMuMa d tqoiti* ivlBlsunt, asked if Ike cavalry had escaped ; Liv. 39, 50, 7. 

3, SpeclAl Idiotns with Verbs or Phrases expressing Obligation, Pos- 
sibility, and the like, and certain other Phrases made up of a neuter 
Adjective with est, or equivalents:' 

a) An actually existing Obligation, Possibility, etc., in whatever time, 
is expressed by an Indicative of the appropriate tense ; * an Obligation, 
Possibility, etc, which, in some imagined case, would exist, or would 
have existed, by a Subjunctive of the appropriate tense. 

In such uses, the Imperfect Indicative expresses an actually aidsting present Obliga- 
tion or Pos^UlKy not fnUilled, the Perfect an actual past Obligation or FossibiUty not 
fulfilled, the Past Perfect aa Obligation ot PossiUlity actually existing in past time, and 
prior to a. point which is in mind. The tenses of the Subjunctive, when used with these 
exi>ressions, aie simply those of the regular Sobjunctiie Conclusion (Less Vivid Future, 
or Contrary to Fact, as the case may be). Compare the contrasting forms In (he 

Examples of Contrastiftg Uses : 

INDICATIVS SWBJlTNCriVE 

passiunpsTa«qnIpeTnu>ltaobIectlineBt« bI acledB,tdBMtiqiiisarg:DerBpaBsit ? 

rtnim iflstlclmm, led . . . ,Itnighl supposing you to have knmen, who 

treat 0/ a great many pleasures of amid prove that you had known f 

/arm life ; tut ...; Sen. 16, ss- (I Fin. 2, 18, 59. (Who, in that case, 

HAVE IT in my power to treat.) wjoulD have it in his power ?) 

' So e.g. with dCMJS, decet, oportet, convenit. poHtun, liMt ; MqDtun, melius, opti- 
mam, laatnm, ptr est; lonEum, facile, gDlre est; the Future Passive Participle with 
eit ; and Bit with the Descriptive Genitive, Similarly, in poetry, with tempuB eet, etc. 

3 In corresponding expressions in English we inflect the Inhnitive to make varia- 
tions ot tense ("I ought /o </b it," '• to kave done it," etc.). Tha Romans inflected the 
main verb ("it is my duty to do it," "it zvas my duty to do it," etc.). Thus Id facere 
dSbuI, / eugkt to hare done it. 

But of course (he Infinitive mav be 1 
may be added (466), t 
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qnibiM tSb abientlbns eenaiilen dCMtl*, 
fcr whose inltrtits yeu ought U con- 
sult in their absence; Ytxasf. 7, 18, 
(It is an actnttl obligation, open to 
fulfilment.) 



qaSt iarA troddld opoiUlMt, who ought 
is be iutchtred wUh &e sviord ,- Cat. 
I, 4, 9. (It M an actual obligation, 
DDfolfiUed.) 

bmUqi faaiat piSmlsaitm patiia nSn etse 
■eTTitniD, it would have been better 
that the father's promise should not 
be kept; Off. 3, 25, 94. (It acluaHy 
■was, before the time thought of, 
tlie belter thing.) 

dilfal tltna extrdtOB potnit, A fnglen- 
tiB petMcUtl Tictorta essenl, the en- 
tire army might have been destroyed, 
if the victors had followed up the 
fugitives ; Liv. 31, iz, 6. (It was 
possible to destroy them, but it was 
not done.) 



Note i. The Indicative n 
traiT to Fact, if the Condusion 
quoad KSnue Cn. pampeioa p 

cheese; Pamp. i 



luuc A ttcfiin patiia loquittu, niiime 
Impetrin Ubaat ? '/ your country 
should thus sfeai with you, ought 
she not to prevailf Cat. 1, 8, 19. 
(Thu3 English. The Latin idea is, 
fVeuld it Hot in that case be an 
obligation ?) 

qoM A diceret, taman ipOad oEn opor- 
ttiat, if he said this, still it would 
not bi right to forgiiie ; Verr. i, 27, 
70. (It would in that case still ie 
an obligation.) 

ninne melini mnltB folawt qnlitam 
BstStem trUfleeie, would it not have 
been much better to spend my life in 
quiet? Sen.Z3,3i. [^twould haiie 
been better, in the case supposed in 
the previous sentence.) 

nisi labiSn mlliUs essent difftMl, MtmCs 
hoBtiom capfu dilitl potolMent, if 
the soldiers had not been tired out, 
the entire force of the enemy might 
have been destroyed; B. G, 7, 88, 6, 
(It would in that case hatre been 
possible to destro; them.) 



le used, even when accompanied by a Condition Con- 
rue independently of the Candllion. 
:nB esaet, tamen 1« ent dCUienllnl, now if Gnaeus 
private citieen, still he would be the right person to 



(Is the tight person 1 



md would be f 



A aUcnlD) Iniaiiae aibi cSnaclng fnisaet, nSn faixe dindle cavBre, (he said that) if be 
had been consiious of any -wrongdoing,!/ -would have bien easy to be on his guard; 
fi. G. r, 14, 2. (He said : " st censclas faisaem, nSn fait aiflcll«." Cf. faclu Init 
VUMaai ivtliiArt, H ii;ould have been easy to double the four ; Div. 2, iS, 41.} 

NoTB 3. The poets occasionally force the Indicative construction, using It as the 
equivalent of a Conclusion (sometimes even of a Condition) Contrary to Fact 
A Bin allom iacUiot odBram, lantua «rat, if it did not cast a different perfume, it were 
(would be) alaureliree; Georg. i, t-yi. Sinularty Castor erSs, Mart. 5, 38,6. 
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b) With certain adjectives with est (or snnt),' tlie Present Indicative 
is Hdr fixed idiom in Ciceronian Latin, as against tlie Present SubjuBC- 
tive, which is not used. 

dlfBcUe est hoc dE omnibus cOnflrmin, aed tomeii est ceitun qaid iMpoo- 
deam, it would be difficult to maintain this in the case of alt 
(Latin, " it is difficult "), but still it is char luhat I am to ansioer; 
Arch. 7, 15. 

4. A Condition may itself form a Conclusion for another CoDdition. 
moilM ■! ma^B gandeam, id Id mihl acddiaiet, may 1 die if I should take mere 

pleasure if it had haffentd to myself; Att. 8, 6, 3. 

5. A Condition with si or 9 d may express a Viitoal Wish.' 

il nanc sS ille anims ilnms oatendat, if time that golden branch vieutd thote 
itself (= would that ■ . . ); Aen. 6, 1S7. 

6. A Conditiouwithrimodo, i/oKfy, is equivalent to a Proviso (BM). 
Either mood may be used, according to the feeling. 

opplimi died patlentii, ti modo est allqna patlentia, / assert that (fain) it ever- 
ceme by endurance, if only there is some endurance; TuBC. 2, 14, 33. 

7. SI is sometimes used with the force of etw, even i^(concS5sive), 
Din poMDiD, d enplaiii, I cannot, even if I should desire ; Verr. 4, 40, 8S. 

8. Etu, tametri, and etiamsi, tven if, are often equivalent to although 
(Virtual AdnrsatiTa Clause). Either mood may be used, according to 
the feehng. 

atal DJtndnin ciSmm ctnalliam cagniiTStat, tamen anspidbitiir, though (even if) he 
did net ytt know their plan, stilt he was suspicious; B. G. 4, 31, I. 

9. Si quidem,^ if indeed, gains the force of for or since (Virtual 
Clause of Reason). 

in BSiiB eiant tun seuitMs, A quldem aianti L. Quinctia ClndnaitS aiintUtam 
eat earn dlctltSiem esse factum, there were senators living in the country 
at thai time ; for (if indeed) the netes that he had been appointed dielatbr 
mas brought to Lucius Quiftctius Cincinnatus while ploughing ; Sen. 15, 56. 

10. A Definition nay be expressed by an Indicative Clause with qui or cnm (origi- 
nall)' dmply a generaliiing clause : see S76-5T8)' 

Til boDOS est is qui piMstt qaibOB potest, nocet nJmini, the good man is the era vOto 
helps tiihom be can, and barms nobody; Off. 3, 15, 64. 

Il est trlomplins vtns, cnin bene At if pBbllci meiiUs testiniSnJilm i cinriDsH dvltltJa 
datOT, thai is the true Iriumfb, when those who have deserted wei! of ths state 
reeeive evidence of this from the unanimous feeling of its ci titens ; Phil. 14,5, >3- 
a wish in force, though not in form. 
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THE INFINITIVE 

583. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Infinitive 

I. with Adjectives with rat, and Verbs or Fhriises of similar force, aa in " it is tase 

to ... " (898). 
II. With Verbs or Phrases expressing attitude or position with reference to perfono- 
ing an act, as in " i wish to" (688). 

III, With Verbs or Phrases expiES^ng attitude or position toward the peifornuog of 

an act by another, as in "I wish yOH to" (B8T). 

IV. With Verbs or Phrases of perceiving, saying, thinking, or knowing, as in " I see 

that you . . . " (68»). 
V. With Verbs or Phrases of feeUng, as in " I am glad thai you . . . " (SM). 
VI. Historical Infinitiva (8»8). 
VII. Excbmatory Infinitive (896). 
Vlll. As Subject, Predicate, or Object of certain Verbs, or as an Appositive (687, i). 

584. The Infinitive is in effect a Verbal Noun, capable of 
sta)iding in various case-relations. 

As a Noun, it may have a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
agreeing with it (68, 3; example under 697, i, b). 

As a Verb, it may govern Cases, and may itself be modified 
by an Adverb. 

a. The negative is nSa. 

b. For the general forces of the tenses, see 473. 

c. According to the sense intended, the Infinitive may be Active or 
Passive ; it may, or may not, be attended by a Subject Accusative ; • 
and, if Passive, it may, or may Dot, be attended by a Predicate Noun 
or Adjective. 

d. In most of its uses, the Infinitive stands to the verb or phrase on 
which it depends in the Relation of Subject, or Object, or Accusative 
of Respect. In such examples, it is of Substantive nature (cf. 3S8). 

e. In the Future Active and the Perfect Passive Indicative, the 
auxiliary esse is often omitted (164, ■j). 

1 A classification of the Infinitive on the tasis of its having or not having a Subject 
Accusative is unserviceable, since many verljs may lake either construction wiliaut 
tssmlial digertnii of mtaning. Thus one may say either eupiB cUmtDB esu or cn^i 
me esse cliineiitem. 
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A. PROSE trSBS OP THE UVISITIVE in ALL raRlODS 

I 

585, The Infinitive is used with Adjectives with eot, and 
Verbs and Phrases of similar force.' 

These expressions represent an action as (i) advantageous oi impor- 
tant; (2) necessary or obligatory j (3) customary or permissUte j (4) 
seemly or shameful, pleasant or tiresome, easy or difficult^ etc., etc. 

COtnmodisBunimi tuuid est mitteie, it seemed most advantageous to 

send; B. G. i, 4;, 4. 
tempos est abiie no, it is time that I should go <^0%Q'a&K9&otaSAf:y, 
Tusc. I, 41, 99. 
a. In many phrases, this Infinitive may either have, or not have, a 
Subject Accusative ; thus tempns est abire or tempos est nOs abiie. 

*. When the Subject of the Infinitive is indefinite (one, a man,people'), 
it is not expressed. But a Predicate Noun or Adjective may nevertheless 
be used, belonging in thought to the indefinite Subject. 

Din esse capldnm pecSala eat, not to he cnietBus is ■aiialtk ; Par. 6, 3, 51. 

c. When licet, expedit, etc., are followed by a Dative and Infinitive, 
the Predicate of the Infinitive may be in the Accusative, or it may be 
attracted into the Dative. 

dri mminS llcat esse Giditinmn, il ii permitted to a Roman citizen to 6e 

a dtian o/Cadit ; Balb. 12, 20. 
■nihi naglegenU esse nSu licet, lam not allovied to bi careless ; Att. I, 17,6, 

d. Such an Infinitive sometimes has a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
in agreement (cf. 68, 3). 

cam-vrmt«\:ftv:mt'at^^'A,-oikenmerdyicbealivti! disgraceful; Att, 13,28,2. 

(, Verbs ot phrases of this cliss saggesting that the action Is wanltd or urged may 
abo lake a VoUtive Substantive Clause (608, 3, c, and lists). So es^ieciallj IntBrtM, 
rlt«it, opnrtct, llMt, neceiu, opns, asaa, or tempna c«t, meliua or optimnm eit. Thus 
one may «ay either tMnpn* a*t nSi aUn or tempn* «*t ut abelmui. 

/ Manyverbs and phrases of this class shade into meanings belonging to the second . 
or the third class. So tempns est ablrt suggests the meaning / am iHclined fa go. • 

1 Thus neUi est, rf is -wrong, has the same force as oeflBtnm est ; mil Mt, i* is cus- 
tomary, as flsltitum est ; tempns est, il is lime, as tempesHTnln sat 

' E.g. (i) Invat, Bipedit, utile est, conaBoit, prMwt, rtfert, intereit; (a) neceus or 
necessirtum est, opus or Qsds est, tempns est (ii is siasonable to, il is high time thai ), 
«partet, conrenit, ins or instum est, fls. neOs, or nelSrlam est, pir, rictum, aequum, 
l^qnoin, etc, est ; (3) mte <m9iia) or eSnBuEtSde (cansnltfidlnis) or SsltAtuin est, meum 
(tnun, etc.) »»t, licet ; (4) decet or flHecet, eonvenit, lans est, turpe or praecamm est, 
■celasotf adauB ert,dl«Ucet {is disagraaMi) , deiectat.tiedet, paen Itet, pudet, pieet, refott 
intenBt.ineondBIilifiitUn, Erave, moleatum. misenim, longom est, facile or dilBcile eat, 
■atis or satlas est, optSbile, bonum or malum eat.videtur (j«inj iesC), praastat {is belUr). 
eat or rli wt with the Genitive {is the pari of), proprium est (is peculiar to), etc. 

Similarly other words In later Latin. Thus vlndt {is better). 
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II 
586. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases express- 
ing attitude or position with reference to performing an act. 
The personal verbs of this class express the ideas of (i) wishing or 

not wishing; (z) determining, planning, or endeavoring; (3) begin- 
ning or omitting, persevering or ceasing; (4) hastening or delaying; 
(5) daring, hesitating, fearing; (6) knowing how or learning how; 
(7) remembering to or seeming to; (8) being accustomed to, having ike 
power to, or being under obligation to.^ 

Tbe impersoaal verbs or phrases express determination, inclination, 
or whim.* 
nuiBn parti placuit coatra difendere, the majority wanted to defend the 

camp (to defend it vas pleasing to them) ; B. G. 3, 3, 4. 
ad himc ligltBs mitQ placet i do we want ambassadors to be sent to suck 

a man as this ?(= taittwM flAott}} Phil. 5, 9, 25. 
tia DitiOiies adire TOlSbat, he wished to visit those tribes; B. G. 3,7, I . 
DBIite dnbit&re, Pray, do not hesitate (be unwilling to . . . ) ; Pomp. 23, 

68. (Courteous Prohibition. SeeWl, «, 2.) 
mitflrat profldscT, he mates haste to set out; B. G. 1,7, I . 
debeie ■£ snapicaii, he was bound (he said) to suspect; B. G. i, 44, 10. 
. a. With most of the personal verbs of this class, the Infinitive 1:0171- 
pietely fills out the meaning (as in T0I8 Ire, / wish to go). Hence it is 
called the Complementary Infinitive. 

b. Some of these verbs may either have, or not have, the Reflexive 
Pronoun as Subject Accusative. 

If such a Subject Accusative is used, a Predicate Noun or Adjec- 
tive must of course be in the Accusative ; if not, it must go back to 



...., a capW, cielta, nudltor, itadsl, ia 

ulmB liab«S,atltliie, pari, c^niSr, nlUi, mSlior,UUra, tempts ; (1) eoepi, iodplS, mlttS 
I and OmlttB, neflseS, ptriS, pnurBrS, InstS, dielnG, dCsistS, ccuB ; (4) festioB, prc^ert, 
initBrfi, CMltMidS, morOT, efinctor ; (5) aude«, dnbitfi, vereoi, metvG, tUnSi : (6) BCie, nnciS, 
din^; (7) meiniid, racoidoi, obnviBCOi, Tidioi (sum); (8) »1»9, adiiilnB, efiiuneKS, 
I pOMBtn, qa«t, B«qne3, dSbeS. 

n poetic and later Latin (1) Irdei, dlsnoi, eaodsl, laetoc; (2) poieil; (3) stmi; 



ir mat est, eit anlniD*, (nt ai 
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the Subject of the main verb for its agreement (generally therefore in 
the Nominative). 

giitnm sC Tidiri atadnt, aims to seem grattful ; Off, 2, 10, 70. 

flral atndibBm doctiDi, I aimed to beiome viiier ; Am. i, I. 

c. Impersonal verbs or phnses of this class suggestiDg that the action is wanted oc 
urged may also lake a Volitive Substantive Clause (SOS, 3, a). Thus one may say either 
pUcBlt el Meltte mittne ot pUcnit ri ut lEeJltia mitterat (B. G. i, 34, 1). 

d. Most verbs of wishing 01 n^ -wishing, when used to express attitude toward pei- 
forming an act oneseif, blie only the Inhnitive (thus tdU). But recuBil may aba take 
the Subjunctive with nC or qnSmuiaa, or, if negatived, with qaflmiAOS or quu; see 
508, 3, *). (In Cicero's time only the negative form nan recnsS, etc., takes the Infinitive.) 

e. Several verbs of determining, planning, or endiawring lake either the InfiniliYe 
or tbe Volitive Subjunctive (608, 3, a). So cbiatltiiB, I&Mri. 

/. The Participle pirttni may take an Infinitive (thus in B. G. i, 44, 4) just as any 
other part of parB may do. Later, the Participles of vA%i&, aOBnEicii, UinifaciB, and 
■olsi (suftn*, idnEtoi, adSBifaetiiB, aolitiu) came to be used slmilaily with the Inlinitive. 
For the large extension of this usage, see 698, a, c). 

g. Several verbs belong both to this class and to the following one ; e.g. plaMt, TOlS, 
caput, (9t5, itDdei (thus "1 wish to do a thing," and "1 wish>gu to do a thing"). 



Ill 

587. The Infinitive is used with certain Verbs expressing 
attitude or position toward th^ performing of an act by 
anotker. 

Verbs of this class express the ideas of (1) wishing or not ■wishing; 
(2) commanding or impelling; (^^ permitting, prohibiting, or prevent- 
ing; (4) teaching or accustoming} 

iter patefleil Tolibat, he wished the road to be opened; B. G. 3, 1,3. 
Pompeias rem ad aima dedOd studibat, Pompey's aim was that the matter 

should be brought to the settlement of arms ; B. C. i, 4, 4. 
DiTidicum toeiiT lubet, he orders Diviciaeus to be summoned; B. G. 

I. 19. 3- 
el hie BrdB plac&e dScreverit te ire in exsUlom, if this body should decide 
it to be its pleasure that you should go into exile; Cat 1, 8, 20. 

1 E.g. (i) voUt. mUe, nBlt. CnplB, optB, diBlderi, stadM, placet; (1) lobet, cAcB; (1) 
patior, permlttS (oftener with nt-clause), sinB, prohibeO, Impedlfl; (1) docrt, adiuHadB. 

Other verbs also are so used by Cicero or Caesar, but rarely, though freely by the 
poets; thus ezpetS, moneS, admonee, hortor, (acii {cause 01 force), anideB, d«en«B (m 
passive), Moc«IJ. , 

Others are so used only in poetry and later prose ; e.g. (»1 BtinnilS, WMot, tendS, IOtM 
Invlta, ImpellB, SnUej; (j) patlor; (4) minitriS (rjnv haui), EmdiS, 
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a. Sine* Tetbs used with this meaning imply thai something is wanltd or dtsirtd, 
many may also take a Volitive or Optative Substantive Clause (BOS, 3 and 611, 1). 

i. InqieiC, cemmand, icgubdy takes a Volitive Substantive Clause; but in a few 
places (as Cat t, 11, 17 ; B. G. 7,60, 3) it takes an Infinitive of passive form (either true 
passive or deponent). 

lubeS, ardir, and vetB, forbid, regularly lake the Infinitive ; but in a few pbces (as 
VeiT. 1, 67, 16) they take a Volitive Substantive Clause, 

c. Many other letbs, of the same general force as those of Class 3, take only tlie 
Volitive Substantive Clause (602, 3). 

588> The Infinitive may also be used with the Passive of many 
verbs of this class, e.g. with iubeoi, prohibeor, retor. 

arau trtdeie IdiA being Brdtred to give uf their arms; B. G. 3. 21, 3. 



IV 

589. The Infinitive is used to express a Statement after 
Verbs or Phrases of perceiving, saying, thinking, knowing, 
and the like. 

These express or imply the ideas of (1) seeing, feeling, or hearingj 
(2) saying, proving, conceding, or denying; (3) accusing or acquitting j 
(4) thinking, believing, suspecting, or doublings (S) remembering or 
knowing; {&) learning ox informing ; <j) confessing or pretending ; (8) 
swearing, threatening, hoping, or promising} 
blenniiuu aatis esse dOziiunt, thought two years to be enough; B. G. 

1,3. 2' 

Caesftr sese eos cOnserTatniiuii (esse) dixit, Caesar said that he -would 

lewve them unharmed; B. G, 2, ij, i. 
memoda tenEbat L. Cuainm ocdsum (ease) ab HelrGtiis, he remembered 

thai Lucius Cassius had been slain by the Helvetians; B. G. I, 7, 4. 
qnis ignOtibat Q. Pompeinm fecisse foedus ? who was ignorant that 

Quintus Pompey had made the treaty? Rep. 3, 18, 28. 

1 E.g. (i) Tides, sentli, audio, manilestnm eet, uOn mClallit; (3) dIcS, dScUrS, nlirt, 
adflimi), ftma est, dfimiScstrS, pioM, virum or falium est, cSnstat, eoncEdS, negS, couvenit, 
it is agrad thai, Mquitnr, efflcltuf, it it made out that; {3) argnB, lnofl»a, iMinmB, 
dtlendij; (4) pntS, aibltror, o^nor, ititut and cAnitltnd (with InRnitivE and Future 
Passive Participle), c«nsee, e:mtimS, ladicS, ciMS. dQcS, fidd, dilfidi, suspicor, hxM) (In 
the sense of undetsiatid), dnbitG, minim eat. vfii simile est; (5) lecordor, meinlid, etc, 
memaril tened, IntBllceH, sciS, nesclS, ii:aStd ; (6) dlacS, InvenlS. coEDtaci, IgnCtd, npCiKI, 
Ceitior tin, certlStem facliS, nnntiS and its compounds, moueS (infortn thai), snldeS and 
persoJldeS {fersuadt that); (7) lateor, cdaate«r, nugi, slDmlS; <8) IGrd, minor, ifCri, 
Bpem babad, etc., cdnfidi), ciSnarmd, polliceoi, prGmittfi. 

Othei verbs are found in poetry and later Latin, as prdapidi, tepetit, mauitrt. 
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a. A number of letbs ot phrases may talie the Infinitive, if the idea of saying or 
thinking is implied, or the Subjunctive, if the idea of niohing or directing is implied 
(80a, 3) ; and the two constructions may even be used together. Thus ; 

CilnMltainuit Optlmuni taa domnm luajn qnemqne ranrti, et . ■ . nndiqne 
COnTnilTent, dttermtntd that it was bist that all should return to their 
hams, and . . . s&Buld assemble from all sides; B. G. i, lo, 4. 

590. T. The Infinitive may also be used with the Passive of many- 
verbs of this class, e.g. with atgnoi, dicor, existimor, iMicor, pntor, Tideot. 
csntnm pSgia habfie dicnntuT, urif taid to have a hundred cantons ; B. G. 4, 1, 4. 

a. Passive forms compounded with a Participle are generally in Che impersonal con- 
struction. Similarly crMitnr, it is believed. But vidsor is preieried to vlditDr. 

enJ ipuliam a.ttribBtam cue er«t Isdidtum, ie whom it had teen shevm 
thai Abulia had been assigned; Cat 3," 6, 14. 

2. When the main verb is personal, all predicate forms must of course 
be in the Nominative, if the Subject is. 

nGn mlniiem landam ezerdtna maritaa (esae) vldibSttii, the army itemed 
to have earned no less praise ; B. G. 1 , 40, 5. 

591. Such Statements, because made indirectly (see ess, 
631, i), are said to be in Indirect Discourse. Every Principal 
Statement in Indirect Discourse is expressed by the Infinitive. 

a. A Rhetorical Question of Fact (2Sfi), since it is equivalent to a 
Statement oi Fact, is expressed in Indirect Discourse by an Infinitive. 
Dum etlam teMnthun loiaiUinm memoiiam depSneie pOBM P cimld he (he asked) 
put aside the memm-y a/ recent wrongs alsaf B. G. 1, 14, 3. (The original 
nDm poaamn ? can II really meant nan poiaorn, / cannot.) 

Note. This usage is confined to questions which originally were in the 
lirst or third person. 
i. For the Conclu^on Contrary to Fact In Indirect Discourse, see SSI, b, t). 

c. For the occasional Infinitive in a subordinate Indirect Statement, see fiS6, i, b. 

d. For (he Infinitive after a Relative or qsjiin, see BSS, i, e. 

e. For the Infinitive (Instead of a Participle) with verbs of seeing or representing, 
see60fi, I. 

592. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse regularly has a Subject; 
but this is sometimes omitted, especially if it is a Reflexive Pronoun. 
The omission of is is rare. 

ignSaceiB tia-pAimMmt diiit, said thai he forgave their indiscretion ; B. G. 4, 27,5. 
a. When the Subject is thus omitted, the poets sometimes make a Predicate 
Adjective or Participle agree with the Subject of the main verb. 

■tasit mMloi diUpnii in liofltla, saa that he had fallen into the midst 
«/«.„™>,Aen. 1,377. 

DoiizodbvLiOOgle 
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593. Tnum. The tenses in Indirect Discourse have their regular 
meanings, as explained id 472, the Perfect Infinitive representing a rela- 
tively past time, the Present a relatively present time, the Future a 
relatively future time. For examples, see 472, a and 6. 

a. Verbs or phrases of premising, hoping, swearing, tx threatening 
look forward to the future, and therefore generally take the Future 
Infinitive or poaae, with a Subject Accusative. Yet they sometimes 
take the Present Infinitive, without a Subject (as generally in English). 

•pitat aduUKtaa difl si victainm, the young man Aopet to live a long life 

(hopes that he will live . . ■ ); Sen. 19, 63. 
tutiiis Qalliae *iit potiil poaia s|>iiant, they hope lo be ailt to master the 

whole pf Caul; E.G. I, 3, 8. 
ISgiti veniunt qnl polUcesiitlU obaidta dan, ambasiadors come, to promise to 

give hostagti; B. G. 4, 21, 5. 

b. Verbs of remembering may take the Present Infinitive of a personal 
experience {mere act, without tense-force). 

memlnlatlne mB dican . . . ? de you remember my saying . . . f Cat. I, 3,7. 

V 

594. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases of 

feeling} 

These convey the ideas of (1) pride or monder; (2) joy or griefs 
(3) indignation, complaint, or resignation.* 

minibaT cridi, I was surprised that it was believed ; Mil. 24,65. 
ezerdtnm hiemare in Gallia moleste ferEbant, took it ill that the am^ 
■was tuintering in Gaul; B. G. z, 1, 3. 

a. The poets a.nd later prose writers apply the construction also to adjec- 
tives of ieeling, e.g. laetUB, mustiu, contcntua. 

b. With most <A these verbs a.Dd phiases the Infinitive is in origin an 
Accusative of Kesp?ct (e.g. with doleS, mourn utith referenci to ike fact 
that; ci. id maesta est, 38S, a). With others, it is a direct Object or 
Subject (eg. it b an Object with molCBte ferS). 

c. Most of these retbs and phrases may also lake a Substantive qnod- 
Clause (SfiS). 

1 Such statements are often said to be in Indirect Discourse. 

*E,g. (i) gISrior, miror, admiroi, Umiror; (1) laetor, gandeS, doM. IGgtl, nweieS; 
■cerM, gnvitar, molegtl, etc., with IsiB ; (3) indignoi, eipoetnlB, fremS, qoeroi, facOs 

Also, in poetry and later prose, (r) Isudor (te praised far), (i) gCmB, dtloctor: 
(3) tolerS {ful up rvith). fic. .. 
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VI. Hietorical Infinitive 

595. In lively narration, the Infinitive may be used in place 
of an Indicative, Perfect'^ or Imperfect. Its Subject is in the 
Nominative. 

haatSa «x omnltms portibu sigiia daUt decniieie, at a given signal the 
enemy rushed down from every side; B. G. 3, 4, 1. (Aorislic.) 

Inteiim cotldii Caesai RHednOa fruiiuntnm flagitiie, meanwhile Caesar was 
dunning the Haedui daily for the com; B. G- 1, 16, 1. (Situation.) 

■filun nam perfldoB ille t* coleie, for the traitor used to care for you 
alone; Aen. 4, 421. (Habitual Action.) 

VII. Exdamatorj Inflnltlre 

596. The Infinitive, generally with a Subject Accusative, may be 
used in Exclamations of surprise, indignation, or regret. The particle 
-tw is sometimes attached to the emphatic word. 

boe nin Tldiie I tkt idea of nat seeing this I Fin. 4, 17, 76. 
mine Incepts diBlitere 1 I la give up my furpoiel Aen. i, 37. 

VIII. As Subject, Predicate, or Object, of Certain Verbs 

597. I , The Infinitive is also used, in all periods, 

a) As the Subject, Predicate, or Object of Verljs meaning (1) to be, 
(2) to defall, or i^)w place.' 

yxvaa eat ci^tSie, tti live is to tiini ; Tusc. 5, 38. 1 11. ( = a definition.) 
nSti c*dit InTidSre In upientsm, it dees not happen to the viiie man to feel envy; 

Tusc. 3. 10. 21. 
bait* riven rts in Toloptite paaWB, you bate the happy lift on pleasure; Fin. 

2, 27, 86. 

b) As an Appositive. 

ri hoc optlmnm facta itidlcSrem, CatUInam morte mxAVkA, if I thought this the best 
course to tote, (namely) that Catiline should be put lo death; Cat. 1, 12,29. 

c) After Inter in the phrase intwest inter. 

Inter nlen et aegriltate nihil InteraaM, (said) that there was no difference hetteeen 
being ■aelt and being ill ; Fin. 1, 13, 43. 
■2. The Infinitive is occasionally used with babe5. 
babes dicete qnem dilScerft, I can tell wham he cast down ; Rose. Am. 33, too. 
nihil habeS acctbets, / have nothing to write; Att. 2. 22, 6. 

tnm or sitnm Mt. 
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B. POETICAI, AND LATER PROSE USES OP THE INPIHmVE 
598. I. The poets of all periods use the Infinitive freely to express 
Purpose: 

a) With Verbs of motion.^ 

dBi Llbjtci* popolbe penitiB Tinlmog, wt have not cemt fo lack the homes of 
Liiya; Aen. i, 527. (Popnllio = nt popnUmnt.) 

b) With Verbs of giving or undertaking* 

lailCklU dinat liaMiB Tlti, he gave to the here a ireaiiflate to possess ; Aen. 
5, 260. {H«blM = habeadun, 605, z.) 

2. The later poets use the Infinitive freely : 
b) As the Object of Verbs of granting or taking away? 
ta da* epaliB accnmbei* dlmm, thou grantest to recline at the banquiti of the 
gods; Aen. 1, 79. 

b) In place of a Subjunctive Substantive Clause. 

caleiiTS logani auidet (for nt eeleret aoidet), urges her to speed her fiighf ; 

Aen. 1, 3S7. 
dOcI Intii mfliSa hoTtltni, ur^s that it be brought within the walls ; Aen, i, 33. 

c) With Adjectives, or Participles of adjective force* The later 
prose-writers follow to a large extent. 

eerta mori, determined to die; Aen. 4, 564. 

ti nideie digrnun est, if the story is worthy of belief ; Aen. 6, 173. 

tcgi dlgnm. viorthy to be read ; Quintil. 10, I, 96. 

praestuitloi dfra, more skilful in arousing; Aen. 6, 165. 

d) With Nouns denoting attention or opportunity. 

dam piBadpitiie poteatfta, tnhiie there is opportunity for flight ; Aon. 4, 365. 

nally as a Substantive wilh a Verb, or 



poitqnun sapcn oiM vSnit noatnun, aftir this fhilosefkiung of ours came 

to town ; Persius 6, 38. 
Tityon OBmere enit, one could sie TiSyss (it was possible to see) ; Aen. 6, 595. 
nil tnaetct plCiAra, nothing except to weef ; Sal. z, j, 69. 

1 E.g. rt, venlB, ablgt. 

' E.g. dS, dBnB, trldfl, minlstrS, somi. 

■ E.g. dfi, trlbui, concCdi, reddi, odlmG, iilpiS, ya&, 

* E.g. doctus, doctior, indoctus, docilii, indocille : umdni, tolitn, ta^x, caatni, 
InBdEua, perltus, blandus; pititne, InpatiEns; Bolitns, insolltus; audlx, tiraidaa; 
cupidui, certuB, BcKng, aegcius; dlEnui, aptus, idonsns; Implgei, pif»r, celtr, aCgau: 
banns, efBdx, atlUs, pSi, minor; potCni, Impotini. 
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THE PARTICIPLE 

599, The Participle is a Verbal Adjective. 

a. As an Adjective, it belongs to a Substantive, and agrees with 
it (120). 

b. As a Verb, it expresses Voice, governs Cases, and may be modi- 
fied by an Adverb. It also expresses tense-ideas, but only those of 
completion, progress, or futurity (action prior, contimporaneous, or yet 
to come J see 473 and 000). 

c. The negative is nSn. 

Ordinary Tense-Heaniiigs of the PartlclpleB 

600. The ordinary Tense- Meanings of the Participles are 
as follows ; 

1. The Present Active Participle represents an act as going on at the 
time of the main verb. 

Cotta pngnans occlditar, Cotta is killed (vthile) Jig^ingy B. G. 5, 37, 5. 
Sp. Haelinm aans tebus studentem occidit, iiUeti Spurius Maelius (who 
yi^ plotting revolution ; Cat. 1, 1,3. 

a. For the use to eipress attempted action, and the use to express action 
already for some time in progress, see 484 and 486. 

2. The Future Active Pardciple represents an act as intended or 
impending at the time of the main verb. 

aed nSn eat itunia, but he does not intend to go (is not intending to go) ; 
Cat z, 7, 15. 

a. In Ciceronian prose, the Future Active Participle is almost wholly 
confined to the Periphrastic Conjugation, as above. 

Note, The only exceptions are the occasional use of veiitGnu and futfinu 
as AdjectiTes (24B), and a single example expres»ng Purpose. 

3. The Future Passive Participle represents an act as, at the time of 
the main verb, necessary, proper, or intended. 

aciia erat inatmenda, the line of battle had to be formed (was to be 

formed); B. G. 2, 20, i. 
quod mnltO magia eat admirandiim, wkich is much more to be wondered 

at,- Cat I, 3, 7- 

L ,l,z<,i:,.,C.-'OOglf 
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a. The Impeiwinal Future Passive Factidple with est ii vny conunon. It 
gDvems a Datin or Ablative, if other parts of the veib do. 

mDltlbas di DlTJbut diilliendnn tr&t, the salditrs had to Itap dmnn from 

thtthipi; B.G. 4,14,2. 
iMlItCBdum seiwctflti eat, one must resist oldagt; Sen. ii, 35. 

b. In a lea examples, the Future Pas^ve Participle has the force tA a 
present passive.' 

TOlTUida lUi, iimt rolling on (being rolled on) ; Aen. 9, 7 ; d. i, 169. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle represents an act as already com- 
pleted at the time of the m^n verb. 

qnO pTDellO nibUlti andicins nibalatere co«p£niitt, {havmg 6ttrt) cheered 
tip by this tngagemeni, they began to resist •with mere spirits B. G. 
". 'S. 3- 



Occaaional Tense-HeoiiingB of the PattldpleB 
601. The tense-meaning is sometimes shifted, as follows : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participles of a few Deponent or Semi- 
Deponent Verbs gain naturally a present meaning,- e.g- arUtriltiu, 
having come to think, — and so thinking. The use is then extended 
to other verbs,* 

Isdam dncibna Qsaa nainliUla aabaidiS oppidftDla mlttlt, employing the simt men 
at guides, he sends the Namidiaiu i» the relief of tke iuhabilanls of the 
tovm ; B. G. 2, 7, l. Similarly compled. Cat. z, 5, 10. 

2. The later writers, especially the poets, extend the usage to passive 
verbs used reflexively* (SB8, 3), and from these to true passive verbs. 
tHBtii et tflnaae pectora palmls, lad, and healing their breasts with their hands; 

Aen. I, 481. (Refleiive use of verb.) Similarly piSticH, Aen. z, 444. 
poitam conTBrae caidine toiqoet, turns the gate upon its revolving hinge ; Aen. g, 

724. (True passive verb.) Similarly vertoa, 6, 335; inTcctaa, i, 155. 
■errum CBeinm medid igent CiicS, had driven a slave tinder the lash (being 

beaten) through tke midst of the Cireus ; IJv. 2, 36, I. (CattSDm = being 

beaten, instead of having been beaten.) 

> Probably this was the original force. So, e.g., Tlr baaiSrandni may hare meant 
originally a man honored, next a man honorable, and finally a man to be honored, 

' The most important participles of the kind with which the use arose are arbltti- 
tni and rataa, cSnlUaa. dUHma, glTiana, aoUtua, veiltna. The most important to irtiicb 
the use was extended later are ampleius, aasua, ciSnitss, complens, EmCnana, ImltiltBi, 
locBtnB, pllitas, seeutns, aiSUtai, iisai. The poets use the idiom with great freedom. 

> Thus with atuclssuB, circnmfuBiui, converaua, cEtBaui, peicnasaa, prttCctol, tSaraa. 
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FonnB Lacking, and how they are Supplied 

602. I. Latin has no Perfect Acti-ve Participle. It therefore cannot 
directly express sucli an idea as having done so and so. 

Indirectly, the idea may be expressed by a clause with nbl, etc., 
or cam, by an Ablative Absolute, or by a Perfect Passive Participle 
attached to the Object of the main verb. 

a. Bnlthe Perfect PasdvePartidple(rfZ)i!/i»i;H< or fcmi-Z>>/dn>n( Verbs has 
<A coune the perfect active meaning (891, a). Thus CtaipicJtni, having tan. 

z. Latin has no Present Passive Participle. The place of this is sup- 
plied by a relative clause, a clause with uU, etc., 01 cum, or dnm. 

A. COHHOIt USES OF THZ PARTICIPLE HI ALL PERIODS 

603. INTRODUCTOHV. Since the Participle can be attached, directly oi indirectly, 
to any yerb, the combinatioa of the two affords a means bj which the speaker or vriter 
can piesent two acts (or states) togeth£r to his hearer or reader, without in any way 
indica.ting what the actual relation of the two acts to each other is. That relation, 
if any exists, is left for the bearer or reader iofal. 

Because of this adaptatdllt; to easy and condensed expression, the Participle has a 
wide use in Latin. 

604. In its most common uses, the Participle is employed : 

1, For compactness, in place of a coSrdinate clause. 

GennaDl hOBtu locO depellnnt ; fnglentia perMqauntnr, the Girmans dislodge 

tkeenemy fromlheir position, and, as these Jlei, pursue them; B. G. 7, 

67, J. (= illi fngiunt ; Germinl perseqniuttur. The enemy flee, and 

the Germans pursue them. A new fact is narrated by faglentia.) 

a. The Participle is often used to rtptat something already slated in a Finite Verb. 

eiBKittun fnndit, fSsnin perse^iiitBr, he routs ike army, and, aflir routing 

it./Htiuts (pursues it, routed) ; Liv. i, 10, 4. 

2. To express Situation,^ with or irithout a causal or adversative 
suggestion. 

ocAos Bit 1 einjl rediSBB, was killid on his viay back from dinner ; Rose. Am. 

34. 97- {No relation saggesled.) 
Btantem tirb*m leUqoft, he lift the eity still standing; Cat. z, i, 2. (No relation 

suggested.) 
illnn exsrdtnin Motemnil, Mnlectnin ex ssnfbnB dCspirltia . . . , I think little 

of thai army, patched up ai it is of desperate eld men . . . ; Cat. i, 3, 5. 

(Causal relation suggested. Conlficttitn = quia conlictas eat.) 
at ania eo^entta tenEie neqaeimuB, so that, though we wish to restrain it (namely, 

laughter), vii cannot; He Or. 2, 58, 235. (Adversative relation suggested, 

Cnpiemtii = quamqium cuplmui or qnamviB cnpiimnB.) 

> The Partldple nerer expresses the mere idea of time. 

OOglf 
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Note. The Participle Is used abuadantlr, io either of the above nays 
(i and I), to pamte an Event oi a Situation, as pnpaiatian foi the na> 
lation of the main event. It may tlien be called the HuratlTe Participle. 

Thus used, It [orms an equivalent foi either an Aoiistic Narrative ClaDSe 

irith uW, etc. (6S7) or aNirrative Cam-Clause o( Situation (6S4), (There may 

of course he an nccMJorr causal or adversative idea, as in cam-Clauses; GaS.) 

t 4bB nOn t«ai>tai ad mt vnlra ubui ei, and vhen ht did not tait ymi in, 

you Aad lit iardiAaod to lomi to me; Cat. i, g, 19. (SSn receptns 

= nM nan r«c«ptni ea, or cun nan tweptai atMH.) 

3. To express a Condition. 

dftnmltum pouiMn Mqiil opoiUbat, at i(iil cnmliCtiit, tit paniikmcnt n/teinp 
iurnid alivt muil follow kii cotaiiiHott; B. G. I, 4, I. (Muat follow, if 
he should be convicted. Dunnitum = al dunnltna eHit) 

quia potaati mortem mitnfaiB, saw nSn mliai } what man, fearing death (= i.e. 
i/he feais death) ean help being wrelchedf Tusc. 5, 6, 15. (lUtneiii = 
qid mtolt, or ■! metult. Genendizing Condition ; S7&.) 

4. To express the Way by Wkick {Meani). 

itOk unldtl* advMcfti (rt«) partiiiu IcTlSrtft, friindship makes misfortune 
ligklrr by dividing it ; Am. 6, 33. 

5. To express Afanntr. 

ttaaOt imsKiXbtnt, they iigged with teart ; B. G. 1, 51, t. 

6. To express an Act Not Accompanying the main act (English 
"without ing").- A negative mtast be added. 

mlseium est dIUI ptBfidentam aagi, it is a wretched thing to tuffer witAmil 
accomplishing anything ; N. D. 3, 6, 14. 

7. In place of a Relative Clause, as follows : 

a) In place of a Detenninative Clause (SSO). 

■epDltfitam occlionim. the iurial of those -mhe had hem slain (ocdsonun = eomm 
qui oed»I erant) ; B. G. i, 26, 5. 

b) In place of a Descriptive Clause (SSI, 1 ; SS9). 

di bene meiltia ciTibaa, regarding citizens who have served you well ; Mil. j, 4. 

c) In place of a Parenthetical Clause (S67). 

morteoi Igitu omnibua hJliIs impeadeotem tlmiDB qui potetit aaimo conaisteie ? 
if a man fears death, — which at every moment hangs aver tts, — hinii can 
he be steady in mind? Sen. zo, 74. (Impendebtem = quae Impendet.) 

B. SPECIAL IDIOMS OP THE PAKTICIPLE DT ALL PERIODS 

605. The Romans were fond of the use of the Participles 
with certain kinds of Verbs, as follows ; 
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1. The Present Active Participle with verbs of seeing, hearing, or 
representing. ' 

Tidinhano oilwn coocidentem, la see thit city falling; Cat. 4, 6, 11. 

Note. The InfinitiYS also na; be used Kith these verbs. In the Passive 

Voice the Infinitive alone is possible, since there is no present passive participle. 

qnSa vldea vDllt2re In loiS, whom I safiilling about in the forum : Cat i, ], j. 

cAnstnil k dcfi atqns aedlDciil nnuidniii facit, (Plato) repraenis the world as 

being canslruUid and buill by God: N. D. i, 8, 19. 

2. The Future Passive Participle to express Purpose with verbs of 
giving, leaving, or marking.^ \ 

hSi Hieduis CDstiklleiidis tlUlt, Ihest he hands aver to the Haidui to be 
guarded ; B. G. 6, 4, 4. 

3. The Perfect Passive Participle (emphatic or energetic ; 490) with 
verbs of wishing. 

■e ptobitum voBnit, he vnsked himself well approved ; Caecin. 36, 103. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle with certain verbs of giving or 
making^ to represent something as put into a completed condition 
(emphatic or energetic). 

■I qui volnpUtlbDS dScontur, mlasSa fadant honSrEs. people -mha are led by 
pleasure must give the honors of life a complete dismissal; Seat. 66, 138. 

5. The Perfect Passive Participle with verbs of having, holding, or 
possessing,* to represent something as reaify or kept in a completed 
condition. 

dacis comprehSnsoB tenitiB, j'ob hold the leaders tinder arrest ; Cat. 3, 7, 1 5. 
certoB hominiB delictCB ac diBCiiptis habibat, he had certain men selected 

and appointed {=Yie had selected, etc.) ; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 
a. With habei, the construction approaches closely to that of our English 

perfect with hone, which is descended from it 

iraw USES OF THE PARTICIPLES IN LATER LATIN 

606. In later Latin, the Present Participle may be used to express 
Purpose. 

Ifigiti misBi {Bunt) ■axlllDm omnt^B, ambassadors were sent (asking) to ask 
for help; Liv. 2(, 6, J. Similarly Bdtaiit«ni, Aen. 2, ti4' 

a. This ase is an extension of a true present use, as in vlnSnuit auilinni 
SrantSi, Ihey came inking (and, of course, to asi) help. 

1 The most common are vldeS. audit, faclo, aofS, indflcS (bring upon the stage). 

* The most common are da, dtfera, tiidS, praelwa, OoocUS, relinqnii, dinoti. 

* The nuHt common are dt, nddo, fadS, dii. 
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607. After Cicero's time, the Future Participle, Active or Passive, 
gains a wide use. 

In addition to its older use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, it is 
employed to express something as destined, anticipated, or purposed, 
or to take the place of a condition, a conclusion, or a relative clause. 

Msf nudlnm InUelt pedtflnu la ag^en, and flung ktmtelf intt their ranit 

— to die (destined to die) ; Aen. t, 40S. 
A fttHAra* *!Hi%, if you are going meaji lo feriih ; Aen. z> 675. 
di nlaiBram nibmi, grant a city that thai! atide ; Aen. 3, S5. 

THE PARTICIPLS AS EZPSE8SIII0 THX LBADIHG IDEA OF ITS PHRASE 

608. The Participle originally expressed the less important 
idea of the phrase to which it belongs, as in the examples 
above. 

But in three uses the Participle came to express the lead- 
inff idea of the phrase (cf . 33«). The English equivalent for it 
is then a Verbal Noim, governing an Object. These uses are : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participle with a Noun, depending on opus 
est See 4S0, 2. 

2. The Perfect Passive or Present Active Participle with a Noun, 
depending upon a Preposition, or in the Genitive, or, less frequently, in 
the Nominative. 

com dS homlns occlsB (= di homlnli Meds) qnaaTitni, when there is an imiei- 

tigatian about a man killtd, \.e. about the Hilling 0/ a man ; Mil. 3,8. 
poit hue Dibem candltani, since the founding of this city ; Cat. 3, 6, 15. 
ob iram intetfecti domini, through ai^er at the killing of hit master ; liv. 

zi, I, 6. (IntnfectI domlnl = caadla domlnl.) Cf. Aen. 2, 413. 
fngleoB Pompeloi miribilltM hamiaes mavet, Pompey's flight is stirring 

people up extraordinarily ; Att. 7, 11, 4. 
a. The constnictlon is sometimes found in English, mainly in poetry. . 

Cf, Oliver Wendell Holmes : " Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn." 

3. The Future Passive Participle with a Noun. 

The Future Passive Participle with a Noun, when used to convey 
the leading idea in its phrase, receives a new name, that of the " Gerun- 
dive," and will therefore be treated under that heading. The related 
construction of the Gerund will be treated at the same ti 
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THE GERUNDIVE AND THE GERUND 
609. The GerandiTe is the Future Passive Participle, after it 
has gained the power of conveying the leading idea in its phrase. 
In Us Ubellia qii6a dS contenmeiida gltoU Kiibiint, in the eui^s ■which 
they •write about despising glory (about glory being despised) ; ' 
Arch. II, 26. (DS GOnteuuieDds gUtii = di contemptiane glMu.) 
ezercendae tnsmoriu giitli, for the sake of exercising the memory (for 
the sake of memory to be exercised); Sen. 11, 38. (ExMCWidM 
memoriM = exerdUti&iiia memoiiaa.) 

610> The Gerundive is thus nearly the equivalent of a Verbal Noun. 
But it ia not yet a complete Verbal Noun. Instead of depending directly 
on the word which governs the phrase, and itself governing the other vord 
of the phrase, as in the English " about despising glory," it is still subor- 
dinate to that other word, and has to agree with it (as in dS contenuHnda 
gI5rii). It is in thought the leading word, but not yet grammatically so. 

Naturally, it came in time to take this one step further, and became 
a complete Verbal Noun, in the Neuter Gender. 

611. The Gerund is a complete verbal noun. 

As a Verb, it has the power, if transitive, of governing a 
Noun or Pronoun ; as a Noun, it is itself governed in case. 

Note. The Gerundive and Gerund differ from the true Future 
Fasuve Participle' in four ways: 

I, They express the leading idea of their phrase. 
S. They convey no idea of necessity or obligation. 

3. They are active in feeling, not passive.' 

4. They accordingly cannot take any construction of the agent 

COimOH USBS OF THE OIKUKDITE AKD OEKOIID IH ALL FSSIODS 

612. The Gerundive and Gerund exbt only in the Geni- 
tive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative cases. The case-uses, 
so far as they go, are in general the same as those of Nouns. 

1 See 600, 3, b, and footnote. 

» The tradifional usa^i, by which the name " Gerundive " is employed instead of the 
name "Future Passire Participle " is confusing. Obviously, the word Gerundive should 
be refltricted to uses which have eiact parallels in uses of the Gerund. 

i Thus OrtblEG deienda est means Carthage must it dtitreyid (passive), while ipfi 
CutUclDli an»na»e (Gerundive) means the haft ofdestreying Cartiag, (active). 
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In Ciceronian Latin, the principal uses are as follows : 

I. GenitiTe. After any Noun or Adjective that can govern 
3 Genitive Noun. 

II. Dative. After any Adjective or Pliraae that can govern 
a Dative Noun; also after certain official phrases, and after 
aum or adsmn. 

III. AcciuatiTe. After Prepositions, mainly ad ; ' and after 
Verbs of arranging, contracting, or giving a contract? 

IV. Ablative. To express Means, Circumstances, or Cause, 
and after Prepositions, mainly dE, ex, in.* 

Examples of the four case-uses : 

CTRUflUlVlt GBRITND 

I. Genitive 

cnpiditSa belli geien^ desire of carry- hominee twIUn41 copldi, men desirous 
(Bf i>nn«r; B.G.1,41, I. (Objec- of fighting ;'^.G.\,i,^. (Objective 

ti»e Genitive; 384,) Genitive; 3S4-) 

tuque cdnsiU habendi (continued on neqae aima capieadi spatio dato, time 

right) being given neither for taking counsel 

nor for seizing their arms ; B. G. 

dlfflcnltatSa belli gerendl, difficulties in difflcultas niviganffi, difficulty in nam- 

carrying on the war ; B.G. 3,10,1. Siting; B, G. 3, \z, 5. (Genitive 

(Genitive of Connection: cf. dlffl- of Connection ; S39.) 
CDltates belli, 339.) 

piaedae ( = praedandl) ac belli inferendi piaedon^ CBQSi, for the sake of plun- 

cauaa,_/or the sake of plunder and dering ; B. G. z, 17, 4. 
makingiear; B, G. 5, ij, j. 



locum oppldo condendS ceperunt, they quern qnlBque pngnando locem cEpeiat, 

chose a place for founding a town ; the place that each had taken for 

Liv. 39, 22, 6. (Dative of Object fighting; Sal!. Cat. 61, z. (Dative 

for Which; cf. 861.) of Object for Which ; cf. 861.) 

BOnt n6n nfllli acoeadia paeiCnun aqua atUis bibendo, water good for 

IngenUB nBn inStiieH lOaQa, M^re ar^ drinking; Plin. N. H. 31, 59. 

certain games that are not bad for (Dative of Direction; 862.) 
sharpening thewits of boys ; QuintJI. 
1,3,11. (Dative of Direction; 362.) 



IRat 
»Rar 


ely. 


dth! 
ritht 


inte, oitoi. etgS, 
a thing done, ca 
Vim, pra, »uper. 


in. 
ndi 


inter, ob, 
Ico = takt 


.n»™%. 


= give a contract, etc. 
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cSnsDl plBwntlle dlB dat operam, the 
consul deVBtis his attentioH to appeas- 
ing Ike gods; liv. S2, 2.1. (Dative 
of Indirect Object; 365.) 

(cBnsal) eomitla conlsgae aobiogandS 
habnit, the csniul held an lUction 
fur ike appointing of a colleague; 
Liv. 2, 8, 3. (Dative after an official 
phrase; 61S, II.) 



la cEnsendi flslB factna eat, Ikis toaj 
made the ending of (for) the taking 
o/lheientui; Liv. 1,44,2. (Dative 
of Indirect Objecli SSS.) 

enm aolvendS civiUtEa nfin esaent, 
since the states -were not equal to 
paying (not solvent); Fam. 3, 8, i. 
(Special idiom, after aan ot adaum, 
SIS, II.) 



III. Accusative 



•d Ua rta cflnflciandiB sibl tifdni apa- 
tJum diMt, that he should give them 
three days' time for aeeomplisAiHg 
ttit; B.G. 4, II, 3. (Purpose; cf. 
»>4. 3-) 

ad bella anacipienda GaUBnun alaoer est 
auimna, the temper of the Cauls is 
keen for undertaking wars; B. G. 
3, 19, 6. (Figurative Direction; cf. 
SBl, 2.) 

pontetn In Aran faciandnin tBrat, he 
sees to tie iuilding of a bridge over 
IheSaine; B. G. 1, 13, l.> 



aBUnm albl «d cogaSacendiuB apatinm 
(elinqannt, leave themselves no time 
for investigating ; B. G. 7, 42, i. 
(Purpose i cf. 884, 3.) 

com hoatea nostrSs milltis alsaiSiea 
ad pugDandum efficlsaeDt, when the 
enemy had made our soldiers keener 
forfighHng; B. G. 3, 24, 5. (Figu- 
rative Direction ; cf. 881, i.) 



loqaenti ileEantiB aagetnc legendla 
dcatSiibaa at poetis, distinction in 
speech is increased by reading the 
orators and poets ; De Or. 3, 10, 39. 
(Means, 483 ; cf. B. G. 3, 25, i.) 

CDtn plaQBOm med n5inlne ladtandS 
dedlaaat, when (Ike people) kad ap- 
plauded at the reading of my name; 
Att.4,1,6. (Circumstances;488,i.> 



lu eS (volDptite) apetnenU vlitSa max- 

Imi eemltiu, manliness is best seen in 
the despising of pleasure ; Leg. r, 19, 
tfi. (Field in Which,vrith in; 434,2.) 



IV, Abi^tive 

(mamoria) eicoIendB aagetur, memory 
is built up by using it; Quintil. 1 1 , 
2,1. (Means, 488 jcf.B.G. 4, 13,5.) 



iaperando aociis in tantum addnctua 
petlcttlDm, brought into such danger 
in Voy) directing the allies ; Verr. i, 
27. 70- (Means, becoming Circum- 
stances; 488, 1.) 

iadaatria in agendo, energy in action 
(inacling); Pomp.ti,29. (Meld in 
Which, with In; 484, 2.) 
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Note i. The Gerundive oi 
sometimes approaches the force i 
with Ihia (oKC, 

>lila fiuctom libldlnun ii9n mode Impellenili TCnun etlom odlnvanda pollicSbltiu, 
to othets he frtmisid the atjoymint of their lulls, nof only urging tiim tut 
also aiding them : Cat. z, 4, S. Cf. fandS, Aen. 1, 6; tnendS, Aen. 1, 713. 
indisuaedaaan 
•y different thin^ 

613. Where the phrase contains a Noun or Pronoun, the Ge- 
rundive is more common than the Gerund in Ciceronian Latin. 
But either construction may be employed, except as follows ; 

1. The Gerundive alooe is employed in the Dative or after a Prepo- 
sition. Hence one must say, e.g. : plicandia dh dat openun, ad eaa rEa 
cflnflcieadSa, in rolnptite apemenda, etc., as above. 

2. The Gerund alone is employed : 

d) With a Neuter Adjective used substantively, 
aitent vita ac falaa dUadlcandi, the art of distinguishing true things from false 
things; De Or. 2, 38, 157. (Not TiiOram ac (alBonun dilBdicandircm, 
which might be taken to mean of distinguishing true men from false mtn^ 

fi) If the verb used is Intransitive. 
homitii cnpldo satlafaeiendl rel pUbllcae, a man detirous of doing his duty to tht 
commonwealth; Fam. 10, iS, i. 

NoTB. The Deponent Verbs iitor, tiuor, fnneor, potior, and viscra, bdng 
really transitive in meaning <42B, b), can take either construction. 

spem potloDdSinm castitniiii, hope of taking the camp; B. G. 3, 6, 1. 
qnlmln potiendl (p(, by the hofe of gaining which ; Fin. r, iS, 6o. 

614. The Reflexive Genitives mei, tui, Btu, nostr!, and vestif throw 
an accompanying Gerundive into tAi same form, without regard to the 
actual gender or number of the person or persons meant 

■Ul oppiimen^ uilisi, for the taie of crushing them ; B. G. t, 44, 10. 

Remark. Hot, nostd, etc, were originally Neuter Singular Adjectives 
used substantively. Hence the usage. 

RARER CORSTRUCTIonS OF THB GERVBD OR OERUNDIVE 
Objective Genitive with the Gemnd 

615. Occasionally, though rarely in Cicero, the Gerund takes an 
Objective Genitive, just as an ordinary Verbal Noun may do. 

eiempiaium eiigendi poteatis, a chance for the selecting of examplts ; Inv. z, 2,5. 
(= aiemploium SlictleiiiB poteatits. Cf. ilectiS vetbenun, Or. 30, 68.) 
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TlM GeoltlTe of the Genuidlve in Kxpreaaiona of Purpow 
616. A Gerundive in tlie Descriptive Genitive, wliile strictly depend- 
ing upon a Noun, may surest Hat purpose of an act 
puicSs poat dlfs qDun id beUnm raiioTuidiim tnlMrant IlgttSs, pids petendM 
Btitilia mliCiiat, a /no days ajler they hadjent cammandert to rtnra the 
war, they lent (ambasaadois of the peace-asking kind) ambassadors to ask 
for peace; Uv, 36, 27. "•' 
cetna In ZQ mlnaelidi aaMptQa ■mit, tke remaining provisions in the Tioelve 
Tailet are for the lesttning of expense ; Leg. z, 23, 59 (same Genitive, in 
ttie predicate). Similarly coniaiTandaa litwititi*, Sail. Cat. 6, 7. 



THE SUPINE 



The Supine is a. Vertal Noun of the Fourth Dectenalon. 

Aecusalive, expressing an action thought of as the End of Motion (cf. 460). The form 
in -i 49 an Ab^tlre, generally expressing Respect (141). 

The Supine in -lun 

618. The Supine in -urn is used to express Purpose after 
Verbs of motion, and a few others implying motion, real or 
figurative,* 

ligitOa ad Caesaiem mittiuit iDgEtum anxUltun, they send ambassadors to 
Caesar to ask help J B. G. I, 11,3. 

nSn (^liB serritnm mitrllras ibO, / shall not go to play the slave to Gre- 
cian dames; Aen. 2, 786. 

a. The Supine In -nm may itieU be followed by any consttuctian which 
any other part of the Verb may take, e.g. a Direct Object, a Dative, a Sub- 
stantive Cbuse, an Indirect Question, etc. 

The Su^ne In -a 

619. The Supine in -ft is used : 

1. To express Respect with Adjectives,* aod with fSa or nefiU. 



id nvacS, daia and oonlodis with nfiptoin {give or plat 
marry, \m. in marriage) and rtdplB with MHom {receaie to sil, i.e. hcif In a seal), 

VlTgll employs tie construction with poetic boldness after torMni ati (uie 
oppffrtuniiy to\ In Aen. 9, 241. 

■ Most fiequently with faeilla, dilBcllIs, gravli, mliibills, lacrBdlblUi, bones 
taipis, fiUUs. IBctmdna, optlmns. 

The Sopines most commonly occurring are dlctd, tacta, aotitH, visA, cocmttt. 
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perfadle facto, a very easy thing to do (in the doing) ; B. G. i, 3, 6. 
■I hoc Sb est dictn, if this is right to say; Tosc. 5, 13, 38. 

a. Same of thtse Adjective tnay also take Ibe Gerund with (d, as in 
lacilB ad ciSdradaui, Tnsc i, 33, 78. 

2. Occasionally after opnseit, disniu or indigniu. 
quod (dtfl opna est, ■which it it necesiary le htuna (which there is need of 

knowing) ; Inv. I, 20, 28. 
nllill dipnun dlctfi, nothing aiarth mentioning ; liv. 4, 30, 4. 

a. Ordinaiily, opus est lakei the Perfect Passive Partidple (ISO, 2) and 
dl{inu Di Indiiniu a Subjunctive qnl- or nt-Clau3e (519, 3). 
Note 1. The Supine in -fi cannot take a Direct Object ; for the thing which is to be 
done is the >?uiy4?{:/ of the statement. — But an Inlinitire of Slateniait or an Indirect Ques- 
tion sometimes farms an affiarenlObjeCt of the Supiiie(really the'Subjecl of the main verb). 
dllDcile eit diets qnutS In 0119 dmns >pad eitciis nittiniB, it is d^cuU to say hdw 
foreign nations hate ui (how much they hate us is difficult to say) ; Pomp. 33, 6$. 

WORD-ORDER 

little inflection, word-order is 



.mpey con 



* Caesar cunquei^ Pompey " can be expressed only in this 
raesar" would mean the opposite). In Latin, in which 
d by inHection, there is in the main no necissary order. 






621. Emphasis may be obtained either by putting an 
important thing before the hearer immediately, or by holding 
it back for a time, to stimulate his curiosity. Hence, 

The most emphatic places in a sentence, clause, or group, are 
the first and the last. The places next these are relatively 
next in emphasis, and so on. 

623. If no special emphasis is to be given to any part, the subject 
and the act are the most important things. Hence they stand first and 
last respectively. Their modifiers naturally stand near them. 

NORMAL ORDER 
623. Accordingly, the normal^ order of the sentence is : 

Subject, modifiers of the subject, modifiers of the verb, verb. 

1 The words " reeular ^' and "regularly," "general" and "generally" are avoided in 
' "' ■ actual majority of cases under a f^ven class 



<n the side of the rhetorical order. Cf . 61 
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L. FlAccna et C. PomptlniM praetSrb merits landantnr, Lucius Flaccus and 
Gaius PompHnus, thi praetors, are dtservedly praised; Cat. 3,6, 14. 

a. The normal order of the modifiers of the verb and the verb itself is : 

1. Remoter modifiers (time, place, situation, cause, means, etc.). 

2. Indirect objecL 

3. Direct object 

4. Adverb. 

5. Verb. 

b. But this exact order is not common, since there is almost always 
some special shade of emphasis to disturb it. Cf. fi2S. 

624. I. Adjectives and genitives normally follow their nouns.' 
aetks pneriliB, thi agi of ioyhood (Ibe boyish age) ; Arch, i, 3, 4. 
dDmSnem comitioniiii, thi postpommrnt of thi election; Pomp, i, i, z. 

a. UUus and nflllna nonnally piecede their nouns. Thus nfillum nuUnln, 
no evil; Cat 4, 7, 15. 

*. Certain comlMnations ha™ settled into a stereotyped order. Thus dviB 
BGmlaaa, pontlfei mazlmiia, lis pGblica ; unStGs censoltiim, plEtili scltnin, 
tiibBmu pIElda. The genitive regularly precedes caaaJL and gdltii, for Iht 
saktof 

2. Determinative and intensive pronouns, and adjectives of quantity 
or precision, normally precede their nouns. 

So hie, 1b, iste, Hie ; ipse ; nnns, duo, etc. -, omnis, tStua, niuTersuB, 
ciinctus, mnltns, tantus ; prozimus, superior,* etc. 
ble locuB, thii place ; Pomp, i, z. 
omnlB hie locus, thit entire place ; Cat. 3, 10, 24. 

QoiTersDB aanitaB ceosDit . .'. , the whole senate voted . . .; Sull. 49, 136. 
a. IllB meaning " the fanwus " normally follows its noun ; but it regularly 
goes -onth an adjective or appositive, wherever this may aland. 
HMEa ilia, Ihi famous Medea; Porop. 9, is. 
Cat! ille sapKns, Cato, Ike famous sagi ; Div. i, 15, 18. 
sapienti iUi CatBni, the famous sage Cato: Leg. a, a, 5. 

3. Possessive and indefinite pronouns, and ordinal numerals, normally 
follow their nouns. 

i.'rltal, of your grandfather ; Cat. 3, 5, 10. 
eSsB allqao, by some chance ; Cat. i, 6, 16. 
horS quirti, at the fourth hour ; B. G. 4, 23, 2. 

' The general idea is given first, and this is then narrowed by a descriptive concep- 
Uon. The same usage has come down in French. 

s Some of these, e.g. hie, ii, etc., form a constituent p 
not easily held in suspense. Others, like mnltus and U 
The same usage has come down in French. 
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4. Words depending upon a modifier of a noun, or upon a noun 
accompanied by a modifier, are generally put between the two, the 
whole being thus tied into a single mass (like an algebraic quantity 
within brackets). 

Inlestun »I pObUeta paatvm, a plagiu daiigtmit tt Iht ttati ; Cat 1, 5, it. 
dais oiWs hnk linpnlB InfastliaiBla, twa tilUi mvit dtmgemu te Ikit nalm ; 
Cat. 4, 10, II. 

5. Appositive nouns and appositive adjectives normally follow their 
substantives. 

Ennla* et ss]^m «t fortla et sltw Homlma, £Hnitu, witt and trave and a 
itc»nd Hmmtr ; Ep. 1, 1, 50. 

6. Vocatives normally stand after one or more words. 
qnUMt, CstiHna? Howisthu, CalHintf Cat. i, 5, 13. 

7. Interrogative words normally stand first in their clauses. 
qoMS IfDBilM Mbltiiils . . . ? viha, think you, it ignorant . . ./ Cat. i, i, i. 

8. Relative pronouns and conjunctions normally stand first in their 

proximl lant Otrmlii]a, qui tiftns Rhlnnin Inealnnt, they "''' ""' *' '^ Girmans, 

teiv livt btyend the Rhint ; B. G. i, i, 4. 
■i ti comprahniU Insasifi, if I have you amsttd; Cat. i, z, 5. 

. a. The conjuiictioas -qna and -ve, being enclitics, annol Bbnd first See 
807, I, h. 

b. ADtem, CDlm, and vCiB follow the 5n( woid or plusse. So, generally, 
doea Ifltar, though It sometimes stands first. Tuaen stands eithei first, or 
after an emphatic m>rd. 

9. Determinative words referring to something in the preceding sen- 
tence stand, like relatives, at the beginning (first word,or in the first phrase), 
ad eSs ris cSnflcUndb Orgstoilz diligitur. Is libl UgitlGnem ad dvltiHs siw- 

eiplt. In eS itinera . . . , Orgilerix is chosen to carry evt these plans. He 
(this man) undertook an embassy to the variotu stales. Upon this joumty 
...; B,G..,3,3. 

10. Relative clauses generally follow the phrase containing the ante- 
cedent ; but often they are inserted into that phrase. 

ad ea caitia quae anpri dim6astrivJinDS eonteudit, hastens to the camp which I 

have mentioned abmie ; B, G. 7, 83, 8. 
■d eis quBi dlzlmoa msnitljinis parrinimnt, ttrrioed at the fortifications wkiek 

I have mentioned ; B. G. 3, 36, z. 

a. For the relative clause preceding Its antecedent, see S84, j. 
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ti. Conditions and conditional reUtive clauses generally precede the 
main clause, or are inserted in it. They rarely follow. 

13. Prepositions regularly precede the words which they govern. 

a. Exceptions occur mainly in poelcj, mostly with dissyllaUc piepoudons. 
Thus ti ftoptar, Aen. 4, 330. 

b. For mScam, qnibiuciuii, etc., see 41t, a. 

c. For -qoe with moDosyllabic pcepositians, lee 307, 1, i. 

13. Most adverbs normally stand just before the words they modify. 
ro motihltsi ; Cat. 1, », t 



a. Qvldem, iinoqna, dinlqas, and.dlmam follow the word they modify. So, 
generally, do ferC, fsimS, pune, and props ; potloa and potluimnm; and 
tuitnm A the sense of only. 

ae^sB ferS spitljt, ai aioul an ifua/diitanct; B. G, 1, 43, i. 

14. IRla regularly stands just before the word it modifies. 

15. The first person precedes the other two, and the second the third, 
ti U at Tnllla valitls, ego ot aniTisBiinQa Ciceri valimaa, i/you and Tiillia are 

wtll, scan my dear ioy ami / {in Latin, I and my boy){ Fam. 14, 5, i. 

16. Inqnam, Inqntt, etc., stand after one or more of the quoted words. 
"ast TiiS," Inqaam, "nStnm qaidem sigaiUB," "i/ ii indeed," raid /, "a well- 

tnimm teal" ; Cat. 3, 5, 10. 

RHETORICAL ORDER 
625. But the so-called normal arrangement is really rare, 
since the speaker or writer generally has some special empha- 
sis to put upon some part of the sentence {rhetorical order). 
This may be effected : 

I. By reversing the normal order. 
II. By the juxtaposition of like or contrasting words. 
III. By the separation of connected words to produce suspense. 
Examples (contrast those in 624, 1-7) : "^ 

lis lUM, THIS PARTICULAR SUit J CIu. 4I, I 16. 

nSn est lat& nwa culpa Md tempamm, it is not hy fault, tut that of the 

timesj Cat. 2, a, 3. 
sen&tus finiTersuB lodictrit, t?ie senate judged, to a man ; Clu. 49, 136. 
iaoet 111«, he lies prostrate (prostrate he lies); Cat. 2, i, 2. 
latiflni qiue potest inferri iniusta nex? upon a brigand what death eart 

be inflicted that is not deserved? Mil. 5, 10. 
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nOn eat aaepttis in BdS liomlnB annmu uliia pericUtanda lei pQbllcae, // is 
Mot right that a single person should repeatedly be allowed to 
endanger the highest welfareofthe comtnonvjeatih j Cat. I, S, ii. 

H. TiilU,qiiidaEiaP \H.i,s.c\}%T\2\.iAV?,,tvhat are you doing t Cat.i, 11,27, 

Q. Maximum senem adnliacjns dilSrf, / loved Q^inlus Maximits, in his 
old age and my youth; Sen. 4, 10. 

magiM dia imiDortalibns lubettcU est gritia, great gratitude is due to 
the immortal gods s Cat I, 5, 11. 

a. A double emphasis is of course possible. 

cnpifi mi MM cUmeBtam, my dbsiee is to be merciful; Cat. i, 2, 4. 

b. On the other hand, the putting of a word into an ^phatic position 
often throws another into an unusual place without special emphasis 
upon that other. 

Tivia, et vivii Ita nt vlyit, ycu shall live, and live IN THE SAME WAY as now; 
Cat. 1, 2, 6. (Ita is emphatic, but the rivis immediately preceding it 
merel; repeats the first vlvis, without emphasis.) 

c. In the compound tenses, the auxiliary aom may, according to the 
needs of the sentence, be placed anywhere, without emphasis upon itself. 

626. An emphatic word is often taken out of a dependent clause and 
put before the connective, especially if it belongs in thought to both the 
dependent and the main clause. 

HitI msheicnle mel si mj iatS pactG metaeieat, domora meam reliaqneadam 

pIltSr«m, ^v«/ heavens t (/ even my SLAVES /rawi/ ME in this fashien, I 

thottld think I ought tc leave my home; Cal. 1, 7, 17. 

Caeaut ctun Id nSatiitDiii esaet, mJltfiiat ab urba praflcisd, when this had been 

announced to Caesar, he made (makes) haste la set out /ram the city ; B. G. 

I, 7, 1. Contrast 1, 50,4, in which the emphasis does nnf he upon the actor. 

a. Somelimea many words of the dependent clause precede the connective. 

per onmla nlve oppUta cum BCeBiter a£meti Incideiet, as the army viai mareli- 

ing sluggishly through a cminlry caoeredviiih smra ; LIy. ai, 35, 7. 

627. I. The Romans liked to separate a group of words consisting 
of a noun and modifier, by inserting the governing word. The effect is 
to throw a little more emphasis upon the modilier, by leaving it for the 
moment in suspense. 

tAiem iel <Saa\^b,/ollinBi»g the same plan ; B. G. 1, 5, 4. 

propteiei qood aliud iter habSrent nailnm, since other way thty had none ; 
B. G. I, 7, 3. Double emphasis; for nullum is not only put after Iter 
instead of preceding it (6Si, I, a), but is held longer in suspense by the 
insertion of habSreot. 
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2. The Romans liked to put pronouns early in a clause, to group them 
together, and even to insert them into groups with which they have no 
direct connection. 

bale ego mi bellB docem proftteot,/or this viar I annsunce myself ai leader; 

Cat. ^, 5, II. 
niAgiiS mt metS IIb«TtUs,j'0u iiiill riliaii mi ef great fear ; Cat. I, 5, 10. 

a. In Adjuiations, pei is often separated from Its object by a pronoun. 
per ceo his Uctimfitt OrS, ^j' these lean I ieieeeh you; Aen. 4, 314. 
3. The groups saas quliqne aod sibl qnlaqoe al«ays take this order. 

3. After neuters and adverbs, the Genitive of the Whole is usually 
held back for several words, 

ae, you said tial you were still suffering 

4. An adjective or pronoun belonging to a noun governed by a mono- 
syllabic preposition is often placed before the preposition. 

qnem ad flnem? to what limit? Cat. 1, I, I. 
magna com dolSrs, viith great grief ; Phil. I, II, 31. 

628> When two pairs of words are in contrast with each other, the 
members may be arranged either in Parallel Orfler or in CroBB Order.' 
pasiiU spade, aed ssnlll piHdentU, cf boyish, appearance, but of an old man's 

ttiisdom ; Div. s, 23, jo. (Parallel Order,) 
pro Tits homiiuB nisi homlniB -vita. reddStm. unless for the life of a man a man's 

life be paid; B. G. 6, 16, 3. (Cross Order.) 

629. In English the general tendency is to complete the thought, as 
far as possible, as each part of the sentence is spoken or written. 

In Latin, on the contrary, the general tendency is to hold hrst one 
thing and then another in temporary suspense as the sentence moves 
from part to part.' Accordingly, 

[. Most kinds of clauses normally precede that which they modify. 
Aico, predbni allquld matBnun ratni, cum ad Hannlbalem noctQ ttiUi^Bet, post- 
qoam nihil laciimae moTBbuit, apnd hoatem minsit, Alco, thinking that he 
could accomplish something by entreaties, after going to Hannibal by night, 
and finding that tears did not move him, remained with the enemy ; IJv. 

1 Called chiasmus, from the Greek letter X, in vhich the lines are crossed. 

3 It is all-important to bear this in mind in reading. The student should reniecoher 
that the ehancii are that a given word, phrase, or clause b not explained by anything be 
has yet reached, but by senwtiing that is yet in eoint. 
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a. But when two clauses D^ii i/j|f<!r£atctar<Tcfer modifrthesaineverb,onegeDerally 

precedes Ihis, and Ibe other follows it 

bti cum iDi cpoate peigqUfr* nSn pMMnt, HsStiS* aS Sunnoiisem mlttunt, at ei 
dSpracitSre impetriteut, vihin they found thimahis unable lo firsuadt ihise 
feople by their men fnfiutnce, tkey sent (send) ambassaden to Dumnerii, in order 
to eitam litir vriih through hit mtdiation ; B. G. i, 9, 2. 

2. Substantive and consecutive clauses nonnally follow the word on 
which they depend. 

persoialt at tvieat, J>trsaadcd them to emigrate; B. G. I, 2, I. 
his ribas flibat at . . . , ^^i; rtiult mas, that . . . ; B. G. i, z, 4. 

630. A carefully constructed sentence of some length, with suspense 
kept up until the end, is called a Period, and the style is called the Periodic 
Style. See, for example, the sentence Alcd, etc., 089, i; Caesar — nti 
puuent, B. G. 2, 25, 1-2 ; and the first two sentences of Cat 3, i. 

a. Such a sentence gaierally tequiraa to be broken up into two or more sentences in 
English. 

FIGTTSES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC' 
A. FIGURES OF SYNTAX 

631. I. Blllpais is the omission of one or more words. 

AeolDs hsec eontti, thus Aeolus {sfioke) in reply ; Aen. I, ^6. 

a. The words most commonly omitted are dicO, loqnoi, tgH, fwiS. See 
example under 228, a. 

2. Braclif logy is brevity of expression. 

Til banaa did dilector ego ac tfl (d JlmtlilB), / like lo be called a good 
man, just as yim (do); Ep. I, 16, 31, 

3. Condensed Comparison is a form of brachylogy in which a thing is 
compared with a characteristic, or a characteristic with a thing. 

hintm eat cSnsimiUs eapda flefita, their shape is like (that of) goats; 
B. G. 6, 27. I- 

4. Plionum b the use of unnecessary words. 

ric ire loclita eat, thus she spoke with her lips; Aen. i, 614. 
J, Hendfadya* is the expression of one complex Idea through the use 
of two nouns connected by a conjunction. 

molem et montis altfia, a mass of lofty mountains ; Aen. 1, 61. 
1 A sharp lUsdnetlon bi 
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6. SToeaia ("sense") is construction according to sense, not accord- 
ing to form. (See 39B.) 

pan in fngun effSal, apart •were teatttred inflight; Liv. 27, I, is. 

7. ZedgniA ("joining") is the government of two words by a word 
which strictly applies to only one of them. 

Danaia at lftz*t cUnstnt Slnin, Sinon unban ike doers and (seti free) the 
Greehi; Aen, s, Jj8. 

8. Anacolfitlion (" lack of sequence ") is a change of construction in 
a sentence, by which the first part is left without govet^ent. 

not (nniiSi, qnilniB eat kliqni* obiectus labSa, amne quod Mt Intsrei tompns 
IncioBt, all of us before vihim trouble lies, — (for us) the time between is 
gain ; Hec 336. {The nominative construction is not followed oat.) 

9. BniUage is the exchange of one part of speech for another, or of 
one gender, number, etc., for another. 

popnlnm lit* iBgem, a feafle sovereign far and wide (rtgem for itgnantem) ; 

10. Hypdllage is an exchange of gmmmatical relations. 

dare cIuallniB aastias, to give the winds to the fleet (instead 1^ give the fleet to 
the winds); Aen. 3, 61. 

11. PioUpsis'istheuseof aword in advance of that which explains it. 
■DbmeraSi obme pnp^, (o'erwbelm the sunken ships) o'ervihe/m the ships so 

that they sini ; Aen. i, 69- , .'' 

12. H^ateron Pr6UroD* is the reversing of the logical order. 
m«Uiau at In media arma minma, M us die and rush into the midst of arms ; 

Aen. *, 353. 

13. Eypjrbaton is a change in the natural order of words. 
pM omnii ti deii iiB, I pray you by all the gods ; Carni. i, Sf^r i, 

14. Aniatrophe ("turning around") is the p1acing~of a preposition 
after its case. See e2i, 12, a. 

15. TmMa ("cutting") is the separating of the parts of a compound 
qnaa mi comqne Tocant tetraa, what lands soever bid me come; Aen. 1, 610. 
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B. FIGURES OF RHETORIC 

632. 1. UtotM is the rhetorical softening of an expression by the 
denial of the opposite idea. The effect is increased emphasis. 
aSn Ignin nwH, net ignorant of tufftring ; Aen. I, 630. 

2. Hyperbole is exaggeration. 

Tontla iSdor, snifitr than thi vrindi ; Aen. 5, 319. 

3. OxynuSron is the putting tt^ether of two apparently contradictory 
Ideas. 

lulalmtl' laplwitiMi tfa madwiidom ; Cann. I, 34, 3. 

4. Irony is the intentional saying of the opposite of what is really 

bone coitis, txctlltnt gtmrdian (for had guardian) ; Ph. 187 . 

5. Anipboia is the use of the same or closely similar words in the 
same place in successive clauses. 

tfi flMtIs amnlB, tt ridlt UsSu Ceiberaa, lii>u tumat tarrentt fi-atn thtir eota-se, 
tn thit Ctrbtna leoktd and did no harm ; Cann. z, 19. 17. 

6. Chiiamns is the arranging of pairs of words in the opposite order. 
See example in 698. 

7. Antftheais is the setting of contrasting things against each other. 
■pMii blanda, leipM npndlanda, in aspat charming, in rtality objiitionabU ; 

Am. 13, 47- 

8. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole. 

mSerSue coniaco, v/ith Jiathing mterd (strictly /mW) ; Aen. 2, 333. 

9. Hetdnymy (" shift of name ") is the use of a name in place of 

another to which it is related. 
fuiit Volcinns, Vutcan (i.e. the fire) rages; Aen. 5, 66z. 

izaiat-papsAi, the tUra{^i.e.\'aei ship) tremilei; Aen. 5,198. (Part for the whole.) 
BBie, with the brtnie (i.e. with the bronze prow) ; Aen. 1, 35. (Material for the 
thing made of it.) 

10. A Transferred Epithet is an epithet not strictly belonging to that 
to which it is attached, but transferred from something connected with 
this in thought 

mare veUrDlam, the sail-fiying sea (for sail-covered); Aen. i, 124 ("s^-flying" 
really applies to the ships, not lo the sea). 
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1 1. Climaz (" a ladder ") is a steady rise of force till the end of the 
sentence is reached. 

nihil Bgla, nihil mSliriB, nihil cSgltia, quod nin ega nSn modo andiim sed etiam 
TldMtm pUniqiw aentlsm, you dp natking, you attempt natking, y<m 
THINK of nalhing, Ikal I fail, I will not mirily say to hear of, but even 
to SEE, a«,//^ UNDERSTAND COMPLETELY; Cat. i. 3,8. 

12. Edphemism is the use of a less disagreeable expression in place of 
a more disagreeable one. 

»l quid MCidat Rlminls, if anything (for any disaster) should happen to tht 
Romans; B. G. i, iS, 9. 

13. MStaphoi is the figurative use of words. 
sentina lai pSblicao, the dregs of tht state ; Cat. 1, 5, 12. 

14. Allegoiy is continued metaphor. 

niTia, lefeient in maie t§ novi fluctaa . . . ; f(Utit«r oecnpi portum, O skip, 
yet other billavis viill carry thee out to sea ... ; be brave and make the 
port ; Carm. i, 14, 1 (Quintilian, 8, 6, 44, explains that the ship is the 
scata, (he billows the civil wars, and the port peace and harmony). 

15. Simile is illustration by comparison. 

ac velntt nugni in popnll cum coorta eat »£ditlG, graTem «I forte Tiium qaem 
cSnapeiiie, silent, ale pelagi ucldlt fragor, and as, when a riot has broken 
out among a great rabble, if they chance to set some man of weight, tkty 
are hushed, to ceased the tumult of the wattrs ; Aen. 1, 148. 
t6. Aposiopjaia (" silence ") is a breaking off in a sentence. 

qnoH ago — , acd mitSa praeatat compSneie flactda, whom I — , but it is better tt 
calm the angry waves ; Aen. I, 135. 

17. Apostrophe is an impassioned turning aside from the previous 
form of thought, to address some person or thing. 

citaa Hettmn in direisa qnadiigse djatalraont (at tQ dictia, AlUne, maniiia), tht 
swift chariots had torn Mettus asunder {but thou, O Alban, shouldst kavt 
kept thy word) ; Aen. 8, 643. 

18. PersoniflcatioD is the treating of inanimate things as persons. 

haac SI tecum pstlla loquitur, if your country should thus plead with you; 

Cat. I, 8, 19. 

19. Alliteration is the repetition of single sounds, generally consonants. 

vl virta -na, force has been foiled by force ; Mil. Ii, 30. 

20. OnomatopCEia is the use of words the sound of which corresponds 

with the thing signified. 

■i.t,withamigktymurmuringofthemountain; Aen. I, 
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Part V 

VERSIFICATION 

633. BliTtluii is the r^ular recurrence of sound-groups 
that take the same amount of time (quantity^) 

634. Ictus (from Latin ktna, a blow) is the natural stress or 
pulse-beat which, whenever there is such a regular recurrence 
of groups of sound, is given to the same place in each group. 

a. Ictus ii simply itrni of voU*. It does ml differ In chutcter from word- 
■cc«at or KDw^treu, but b due to a dilletent cause. 

635. A rhythmical sound-group is called a Foot 

636. A succession of feet arranged according to a fixed 
scheme is called a Vene. 

637. The two kinds of feet which the student meets in his 
earlier reading in Latin are : 

The ]>act7l, or _ u u (sJ J J), as in dtsnper. 
The Spondee, or _ _ (cJ J ), as in Irw, 

a. Tliese two kinds of feet take the same time in pronunciation 
(namely four units) ; ' for the two short syllables in the Dactyl, together, 
occupy as much time in pronunciation as the long syllable. In beating 
time, accordingly, one would give four beats to either of these feet. 

i. Two othei feet of which the student will need to know the nimei aulf aie the 

TrochH, or \j, as in Inde or piiioDs, and the Umbos, or \j , as in smS or doUns. 

In beating time one would give thiee beats to rither of these feet. 



in languages spoken today, the poet, u^g In 
*h, so arranged his words that, for any leader 
ccordingly not 

, _ ._ ... so treated in t 

The shortest unit of pronu 



ion of daily speeth, so arranged h 

,1, and b so treated in this grammar (16^0). 



_....- ilongsyHab . 

ment is consistent with what we lind in Latin poetry. The same of course holds, in 
genetal way, for prose, tliough the proportion must liave been kss exact 
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638. The word Metre strictly means a measure in the com- 
position of a verse. But it is more generally used for a kind 
of metrical system, whatever this may be. Thus we might 
say of a given system " this metre is dactylic." 

a. The two kinds of metre which the student meets in hb earlier read- 
ing in Latin are the Dactylic Hexameter and the Dactylic Peotaraeter. 

The Dactylic Hexameter 

639. The Ikctyllc Heuuneter is made up of six Dactyls or 
Spondees. 

mnlti 1 mOle dojcendns alpricfi | parcere | ptitO; Ep. i, 14, 30. 

a. The last foot must be a Spondee. The fifth foot generally is a 
Dactyl. The other feet may be either Dactyls or Spondees. 

The length of the final syllable of the verse is of no consequence,' 
since there is regularly a slight pause at the end (see 641, n. 3). 

The scheme may be thus indicated (the second form showing the 
relative length of the syllables in musical notation) : 

_u-;;i_;r:;|_u^!_;7T;ut"Ju^ 



jjjijjjyjjujj 
r rlr rlr rirr 



rf)rr 

Obseni« that then ue/wrbeata to Ibe measun, not, la in the English hexameter, thiee. 

6. Verses with a spondee in the fifth foot (" spondaic verses ") are rare, 
cbistltlt I atqiM MajOs Phi7gl|a agmliia | cliciim|ap«zlt; Aen. 2, 68. 

c. Variety of SSsct is produced by the more skilful poets (in this 
respect Virgil is first) by varying the proportion of dactyls to spon- 
dees. An accumula fein of dacty ls fpvpa an pfFert of rapi dity of a ction, 
or of excitement of feeling ; while an accumulation of spondees gives 
the effect of slo w or difficult motion, of depression, of fear, etc,, etc. 
Examples of extreme cases follow; ttie first describing tlie swift galloping 
of horses, the second the fearful aspect of the monster Polyphemus: 

QlM^M|d«ilt« pti|tram Miii|tQ qnatlt | ansala | campam; Aen. 8, 596. 

HSnstnunlwiliBndnmriiilfinna inlgEne, col | Iflmen ad|EiDptiun ; Aen. 3, 658, 
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d. The best poets aim not to leLJOSoy words end with the end of a 
foot But ID the fifth foot this is not avoided. 

nibs anjtlqiia fajit, Tyil|I tenajln co|lfiiiIi Aen. i, 13. 

640. I. Caesnn (" cutting ") is the ending of a word before the end 
of the foot 

a. The word which thus cuts the fool by ita ending may be of any length ; 
see Dtbt, fnlt, uiHqiu, and tennMV in the lerse above. 

There mh; be a caesuta in every fool, as in the verse above, 

2. Diaeiesis (" dividing ") is the ending of a word wUk the end of the 
foot (marked J|). Thus in the first foot of 

et aoioi |i et conjiSox, fl|ni com | gents tot | annSa ; Aen. i, 47. 
a. Diaeresis is thus the opposite of Caesui^. 

641. The Princlpfll Caesura (marked (1) commonly called sim- 
ply ih^ Caesura, is a caesura which falls at a natural pause in 
the verse, not far from the middle. 

This natural pause may be for the sake of the sense as 
well as the sound, or merely for the sound (i.e. for an agree- 
able breaking of the long verse into parts) .^ 

a. The Caesura is called Masculine, when it falls after the first sylla- 
ble of the foot, Pominine (from the softer eSect), when it falb after the 
second syllable of the foot. See the principal caesuras under b, below. 

b. The Principal Caesura is generally in the third foot,' less frequently 
in the fourth.* 

/« the Third Fool: 

tarbine | cotripu[Lt || acopallSqiHruilfixit B|cut9 ; Aen. i, 45. 

(The caesura here is masculine.) 

pas|9T graTl|6ra |( da|bit dens | his quoque ] filwm ; Aen. 1, 199. 

(The caesura here is feminine.) 

In the Fourth Foot : 

Tydi|de, me|De Ilia|ds 1] oc|cnmbere | ccmpis ; Aen. 1, 97. 
(The caesura here is masculine.) 

■ Cf. the following verses from Longfellow's Evangilini, Part I. In the first, the 
caesura is for tlie sense aa well as the sound. In the second it is for the sound only. 
Columns of pale blue smoke, |1 like clouds of incense arising. 
Sweet was her breath as tlie lireath 1 1 of kine that feed in the meadows. 
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c. Sometimes there are two or even three Caesuras. And it may Ije 
impossible to say which is ihe most important one. 
axpei|tl ; || ieTO|citeani|mes, |{ maeBltumque tl|mOnm ; Aen. i, joz. 
iiuiglnem 1| piejtate || Ti|nim || tot Bd|iie lalbBres; Aen. 1, 10. 



jithes 
le first or second £00' 



ut *V> S ■1°'* ai|vum~lDCi|diS || rglfina Io{Tl>qu< ; Aen. i, 46. 
lDiai[piinfeilt; Jf eicntl|tiu, || pF(i|DnBqn« imi|ElBtcri Aen. i, 115. 
Note 2. When a diaeresis with sense-pause falls at the cod of the [outth foot, it is 
called tlie BucoUo 1>laareaii.a 

^DUhl, iDiwoelti, |{ en|iDin« pecni? J^ An Helilboei? EcL 3, i. 
NOTH 3. The Romans regularly made a slight pause at the end of a verse, as Is 
shown by the fact that a vowel in that place was ordinarily not slurred (646) into an 
initial vowel in the next Terse. 

Cutu!eGltaU[am nni|tiS || TiM|iIiiaquB | loneC 

fiitia, { divsi olpnm || itndi^iaqne aslpeninu ] belU ; Aen. 1, 11 and 13. 
Note 4. Bypetmetric (i.e. over-measuie) VerMi, Occasionally a poet puts an titra 
tyliailt at the end of a verse, slurring it into a vonel beginning the next verse. The 
burring is in this case tailed Synipheia {"Joining"). 

lMtl|muT, doc«|is: II JElllirriioinilniimque loioBmmqaT 
"Jnilmiii; Aen. 1, 331. 

The Dactylic Pentameter 
642. The Dactylic Pentameter ^ is an hexameter with a pause 
replacing the second long syllable of the spondee in the third 
£ind sixth feet. 

a. The Pentameter is regularly used in alternation with the Hexameter. 
The two together form the Elegiac Stanza." 

b. In the first half of the Dactylic Pentameter, spondees may be used 
in place of Dactyls, In the second, only Dactyls are possible. 

c. The first half always ends with a long syllable, and this syllable 
always ends a word. 

1 Technically called trUhemimeral, i*. aftir lit Ihird half. 

' Though the words Caesura and Diaeresis may apply to any foot (sea 610, 1. a), 
they ate ordinarily used of verse-pauses only, as in the present section. 

* Because especially used by Uie bucolic (i.e. pastoral) poets. _ 

< The fii3t syllable o( cuiiun is long, though the vowells not. (Pronounce cui-iom; 
see 39, 2, a.) 

6 The name, which Is ancient, is wrong. The verse is really a twite-clipped Heianieler. 

• Also called Elegiac Distich ("distich" means " con/a/iimi 
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d. The scheme of the Elegiac Stanza is therefore as follows : 

f Hexameter : _— |_c;c|_cc|_co|_t^'|_i; 
I PeaUmeter: _c;o|_c;c|_ A | „i f:^A 

i Hexameter: aponte 8n|i carjmen nimie[iOa Teiii|ebat ad | aptlis 
Pentameter : et ^nod | tempta|bam A | sciibere | Terans e|»t A ; Ov. 
Trist. 4, lo, 25-26. 

e. Varlel; o( effect li sought, and division of words between feet is made, in the 
Pentameter, as in the Hexameter (639, c, d). 

f. In Ovid, the last word of the Pentameter is generally one of two syllables. 

g. In Ovid, the sense is usually complete at the end of each stanza. 

643. Scannins is the dividing of a verse into feet in reading, without 
reference to word-accent or sense, as in U5, 1. 

Relation of Icttu to Accent 

644. The writers of the Dactylic Hexameter generally made accent 
and ictus fall together in the last two feet, as in conderet I ntlMm; Aen. 1, 5. 



645. With regard to the Roman way of reading the feet in which 
the ictus fell upon syllables that did Dot have the accent, there are two 
opiniODS, and consequently two systems of reading. 

1 . First System. When accent and ictus fell upon different syllables, 
the former was completely lost Thus, in the two following verses from 
Ennius and Horace, tlie words ordinarily pronounced (mtlqms, anatanm, 
and atodiS are, upon this system, to be pronounced antiqiilB, aiiatinun, 
and stndiB : 

moillniB I antl|qalB rts | stat SS|iiiAsa Ti|il»qiw \ Enn. Ann. 415. 
moUltai I anBti|iiim atadiji t>l|l«nt« Ia|Ur«m ; Sat 2, 2, 11. 

a. This system of leadinf ("scanning") was until leceally ainxist oniienal, 
and is still the ace generally used. 

2. Second Syotem.' When accent and ictus fell upon different syUa- 
bles, both were heard, the latter being, however, the lighter of the two, 
so that the essential character of the word was not changed. 

a. Similarly sense-stress may fall upon a syllable that does not have 
the ictus. 



1 The one preferred by the authors of (his grammai. 
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b. Id the followiDg examples, ictus is represented by a circle (or, if 
lighter, by a point), while accent and sense-stress are represented by 
dashes (thus / or ' , the shorter ones indicating lighter stress). Where 
ictus and accent fall together, only one sign is used. 

DWiJbnB { anHJqtdB iSa { atat Ri|inliia. Tij^iqne; Enn. Ann. 425. 
DMlUtei I aaBteimtii BtBdi[s Uljlinte utbSiemi Sat. 2, 2, iz. 

c. The effect of this separation of accent (as well as of sense-stress) 
from ictus may be illustrated from modem poetry, in which it b fairly 
frequent, and occasions no trouble to any reader. Examples will be seen 
in all but the first, second, and fifth of the following verses (in these 
three, accent and ictus fall together) : 

Somewhat | back from the | village | street, 
StaJids I the old-fa|shioaed coun | try-sea t ; 
Across I its an|tique porjtico ; 

Longfellow, Old Clock on Ike Stairs. 

Only an | unseen [ presence | filled the | air ; 

Longfellow, Havitkome. 

So it I is; yet | let us | sing 

Honor | to the | old bow-jstring; Keats, Rt^in Hood, 

Well bath | be done | who hath | seized hapjpiness 



He doth I well too, | who keeps | that law | the mild 
Birth-god |dess and [ the au5|tere fates | first gave; 

Matthew Arnold, Fr<^ment of an Antigone. 

d. Aa a practical matter in using this system, it is best at lirst to give a sttong word- 
accent, and to try to itixiid giving vetse-ictU3. Our mental constitution being wtiat it is, 
a light verse-pulse (as upon " and " in the last verse from Arnold) will almost inentably 
be given; and this is all that ought ever to be given in such a case. 

If (lie pronunciation is truly quantitative (see36, 37), it will be comparatively easy to 
keep word-accent as In prose. To this end, it will be a help to the student to read slmvly 
and vtry IraKquilly, until he has become familiar with the flow 
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PRONUNCIATIONS TO BE NOTICED, THOUGH NOT 
PECULIAR TO POETRY 

646. Sinning.' As in daily speech (34. i)> ^ ^"^ vowel or diph- 
thong followed by a word beginning with a vowel or h was slurred or 
run into the vowel of the following word.* 

This was done so completely that no appreciable extra time was 
taken, even in the case of a long vowel or diphthong. Only the qualify 
of the sound was clearly heard. The resulting quantity was entirely 
that of the initial vowet of the following word. 

647. Hiatus {^'having the mouth open") is the opposite of slurring, 
i.e. it is the giving of a vowel sound in full at the end of a word, before 
an initial vowel or h. (It may be marked thus: x.) 

1. It is regularly used in the case of the Interjections 6, Ih, hen, pr6. 

opatei, I i y. homilnam ie|nimqne «e{tcnui po|t«Btiai Aen. lo, iS. 
z. It is occasionally used in other words after the principal caesura, or 
before a stop, or anywhere before Greek words (rarely otherwise). 
et vilia IncealaQ patD|it dea. X | Hie nbl | mitrem; Aen. i, 405. 
quid Btruit? | ant qui [ 8p$ x Inljinlca in { gente mo|titai^ Aen. 4, 235. 
tSne il|lc Aeniiaa, qnsm | I>udanl{j x AnjchlBMi Aea, i, 617. 

648. Semihiatos, or Half Hiatus, is the giving of halfoi a long vowel 
sound (namely a corresponding short sound), instead of slurring com- 
pletely, at the end of a word before an initial vowel, or vowel with h. 

victoi a|pud rapi|d[im Siino|eDta aul { 111$ | alto ; Aen. 5, z6i. 
a. Ae is the only diphthong thai adiiiit3 Hiatus or Half Hiatus. 

649. Iambic Shortening. The poets, especially the comic, satiric, 
and epigrammatic poets, often availed themselves of the tendency in 
popular speech to shorten a long syllable after an accented short syllable 
(change of vi„ to \iv/. See 2B, 5, note). 

ta cavj I ne iiiiDu|aB \ ta, | ne ma|iD8 faci|aa Id 1 Sal. !, 3, 177. (CavS for cave.) 

650. Syncope (^^ cutting-out") is the omission of a short unaccented 
exclde|raDt aiil|mS; maoet | aiti | mente re|postnm (for lepoBltam) ; Aen. i, 16. 

I Technically called \fj the Greeks and Romans 8ynal(i*p6B, ot smearing logethir. 
The word BliBion (ElisJS) is used only by the later Roman GnLmmarians. 
s The hnal vowel, ai vowel with m, was nei cut out. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS PECULIAR TO POETRY 

651. DncoDscioiia Compression of SrllAblea of Extra LengUi- It often 
happens that a syllable, besides containing a long vowel, contains a 
consonant, or even two consonants, at the end, as in Sc-tas, sanotna. 
A similar thing may happen at the end of a — ord before another begin- 
ning with a consonant, as in deBs LatiS, Aen. 1,6. In daily speech, 
there was additional length in such cases. In verse, there must have 
been (as in modem verse in similar cases) an unconscious compression 
of each sound, which would bring the whole into the time belonging to 
the syllable in the regular march of the verse. This, however, would 
still leave the vowel perceptibly different from a short vowel." 

652. Occasional Use of Old-fashioned Pronnndations. The Roman 
poet occasionally employed pronunciations which, though once in regular 
use, had passed away in daily speech : 

1. In place of the pronunciations mihi, tibl, albi, ibi, abl, the old 
pronunciations mihl, tibi, sibl, Ibi, nbl, might be used (SB, 3). 

mflsa nii|l^ caa|Bia numolri, qn9 \ nOmiiis | laesi; Aen. i, 8. 

2. In place of such regular pronunciations as arat, videt, erat, peteret, 
forar, amor, etc., the old pronunciations aiat, videt, eifit,' peteret, ferli, 
am6r,^ pater, etc., might be used (86, note).' 

qui teneloDt, nam lD[cQlta vildit, boinl[neine fa|raene; Aen. i, 308. 
Pergama | ciimpets|r§t lii|conces|Biaqae hyms[namlii Aen. i, 651. 
et dl* I cliafe|r|Tet | veitice | tidera | tangam; Met. 7, 61. 
omnia | vindt &[iii$r: et | nil ce|dSmiia AJmCii; Eel. 10,69. 

3. In the Third Person Plural of the Perfect Indicative Active an old 
penult with short e (-£nmt) is occasionally used by the poets.* 

obsttpajl, stetllrantqae co[nue at t6i | fiodbiia | haaiiti Aen. a, 774. 

653> Employment of Pronimciatlons Coming Into Use In Daily Speech. 

Common speech tended to shorten the! before -na in Pronominal Genitives 

(ai, note). The poets sometimes take advantage of this pronunciation. 

Qnina I ob noliBntet fDil|aa AjUcis 0|ild: Aen. 1, 41. 

654. LengtheniDE- of SyUables Short in Doily Speech.' In the tirst 

place (" thesis ") ' of any foot, a syllable which had never regularly been 

1 Similarly mWit, Aen. 8, 363, but for a afferent leason (1S2, 3, note). Virgil uses 
these long forms in -t only in the first syllable (" IheMs ") of the second, third, or fourth foot. 
> PnCi of EcL 9. 66, which never l^d the long e in speech, is to lie explained by 66t. 
< This unge is technically called Dilstole, ot " drawing eut." 
' Technically called "Systole," or " dra-a.'ing iogtiher," i.e. shortening. 
» The accented pirt of the foot. The remainder is called the " — -- " 
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long in daily speech might be lengthened,' This happens especially 
with the enclitic -qne, and the endings -a, -er, -is, -as, and -or.' 

IIiillna[q[i{ laajinsqiui de|I, t5|tnH4lie mo[TitI; Aen. 3, 91. 

d9B«. dB[liliic aulio eravil j aecltiqae ele|pliante ; Aen. 3, 464. 

pet terliun, et Teclsi pnlfTtB In|Kribttar | hMti; Aen. i, 478. 

et d]|npta doJmSi et | pairi { cSsiia I|B1I ; Aen. 2, 56]. 

Utoia I i>cte|tSi odl|Ia lajuSnlB B|ceibae ; Aen. i, 668. 

655. SeparationofaHntefromaFoUowingLiqiild. Themutemaybepro- 
nouncedwith the preceding vowel, adding aunit to the time, instead of be- 
ing pronounced, as usually, in the same impulse with the liquid (14,2,note). 

aattfttelbtiraMlvfta'iitelrrBttempltitelalteb-ilSi Aen. 2, jS. (Contrast 
torn lerfe ] bant nljtii late|biiB ism | qnantt Ijndgi ; Aen. 10, 663.) 

656. I. ConBonantal i ajid n Piononnced »a Vovela. Consonantal 1 
and n may be pronounced more fully, becoming voweb (S). 
nunciiiare|mincBlli:|»e(_w^/|_wwUA); Epod. 13, z. (SiloM for sUtm.) 

2, Towels i and n PiODOnnced as Consonants. The vowels i and n may 
be compressed, thus becoming consonants (S). This pronunciation throws 
the preceding consonant back into the preceding syllable, and makes that 
syllable long, even if in ordinary pronunciation it is short 
aedifi[cant Bec|tliqae in|teziint [ ab-iftte [ coBtii ; Aen. x, 16. (Pronounce ab-yste.) 
connbjio ionlgun st«.bl|li pti)pii|«mqae dl|cil>ii Aen. t, 73. {Pronounce 
ciSnublyo.) 

657. TnTentions of New Prononclatloiu. For a lew words that had 
to be used in poetry, but were difficult or impossible in their ordinary 
pronunciation, a new one might be devised. Thus Virgil has XsUe in 
Aen. 3, I, but Asia in 7, 701; Italiam in 1,2, but ftall in i, 109; Pifa- 
mldEi) in 6, 494, but Pilam^ in 2, 403. 

658. Contraction of Vowels.' Difficult words are sometimes made 
possible to use through the contraction of two vowels. Thus nionei 
in Aen. 1, t20; alveO in 6, 412 ; scio in 3, 602 ; d&lnc in i, 131 (contrast 
dSna delhinc in 3, 464). 

659. Tmesis (" cutting in two "). A poet often obtains variety, and 
sometimes can employ a word not otherwise possible to use, by cutting 
a compound into two parts. Thus hie celebiita tenna (hactenua cels- 
hnita), Aen. 5, 603 ; super iinus eram (sap«Teram would be impossible in 
the Dactylic Hexameter); Aen. 2, 567. 

1 Most of the syllables so lengthened come before a naluialjause, generallT the caesura, 
a Occasionally also with -ul, -M, -It. as in procBl, Aen. S, 98 ; capOt, 10, 394 ; todt, 
Eel. 7, 23. I Technically called Syniiiais, ot Syna^resis, a latrng^asithtT. 



Part VI 
APPENDIX 

THE ROMAN CALENDAR 

660. The Romans divided time, as we do, by years, months, days, 
and hours. 

661. A given year as dale was indicated either: 

1. By the names of the consuls in the Ablative Absolute with cOn- 
BolibuB (see first example in 191); or, less commonly 

2. By the number of the year as reckoned from the supposed date of 
the founding of the dty (753 b.c.). 

■niii trsMntCnilme qnlnqnlgtudmB post Rimam eDDdltam, iit the three hundred 
and fiftieth year after the founding of Rome ; Rep, I, 16, 25. 
a. To convert to our leckoning, subtract from 7J4 (upon the principle explained in 
footnote 4 below). Thus the date in tlie example above is 7J4 — 350 = 404. 

662. The months were lanuirins, Febmirlns, HSitlns, Apiilis, Mains, 
IQnlna, Ifilins, Augustus, Septemlwr, OctBber, Norember, December.' 

a. The names tfilina, July, and AnCoMni, August, veie Rnt given under 
Augustus, in honor respectivel)- of Jolios Caesr and Augustus himself. 
Before this tinw these months were called lespecdvely QuInctillB and SextiUi.' 

663. After the reform of the Calendar by Julius Caesar in 46 b.c, the 
number of days ass^ed to the various months was as now. 

664. Days were reckoned from three fixed points in the month ; the 
Kalends, or first day, and the Nones and Ides, respectively the seventh and 
fifteenth days in March, May, July, and October, the fifth and thirteenth in 
theother months' (Kalendae, IfSnae,* Idiis, abbreviated K. or Kal., N5n.,Id.). 

1 Originally adjectives. Thus (minili) UsBiTliis. 

1 The Roman year originally began with March. Hence the oM names of Qnlnetillf 
(fifth month), and BeiOis (sxth), and the names of the remaining months (September, 
the sevmlk month, Octibei, the eighth, VoTcmlMr, the ninth, December, the tenth). 

■ Beforetheiefoimof the calendar, March, May, July, and October weie reckoned as of 
ji days each, February of 28, and the rest of jg. Thegreater length of the first-mentioned 
months is the reason why the Nones and the Ides were put correspondingly later in them. 

* So called because it was the ninth day, by the Roman way of reckoning (which 
includes the day recVoned to), tiefore the Ides. Thus tlie 7th is the ninth day back In 
the row 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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665. The various days of the month are reckoned as such and such 
a day before one of these fixed points. The day immediately before the 
fixed points was so named, namely piidie (Kalendas, ITOniB, or Idas), 
the day before {the Kalends, etc.). Other days were designated by their 
number before the fixed points, both days being counted in the reckoning. 
Thus, while January 31 was pridie Kal. Feb. (the day before the first of 
February), January 30 was dies tertioa ante EaL Feb. (the third day 
back in the row — 30, 31, i). The case is similar with the days before 
the Nones or Ides. 

Hence the rule for changing a modern date (except the day immedi- 
ately before a fixed point, or piidii) is : 

I. For days before the Nones or Ides, add one to the date of the 
Nones or Ides in the given month, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 2 = 5 (date of Nones in Jan.) + 1 - j = the 4th day 
before NOn. lin. 

z. For days before the Kalends, add two' to the number of days in 
the month concerned, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 38 equals 31 + 2 - 28 = the 5th day before Eal. Feb. 

666. The grammatical form for the Kalends, Nones, and Ides as 
dates is the Ablative of the Time at Which (439). Thus Kalendis 
FebraarUa, (on) February ist. 

667. For the other days two forms are in common use. Thus : 
Jan. 29 = quarts (diS ante) EaL Feb. = IV Kal. Feb., or 
Jan. 29 = ante diem quartom Kal. Feb. = a. d. IV Kal. Feb. 

a. The aecond way is perhap descended from an original ant« (<li§ quSrtB) 
Kilendia TebiuiiUi, iifirs (namtly on thefsurlh day) Hi Kalends of Fib- 
Tuary. The Ablative would «a^Iy pas; over to the Accusative, in consequence 
of its position immediately after ant*. 

668. The second of these forms is the more common. It is thought 
of as one word, so that ex, in, or ad may be used before it. Thus " from 
January 29 to November 3 " = ex a. d. IV Eal. Feb. naqne ad a. d. Ill 
Hdn. nor. 

669. In leap year an extra day was inserted after Feb. 24 (». d. VI 
Kal. MIrt.), which was called the sixth day over again, i.e. a. d. bisaextum 
Kal, Mirt. Hence leap year was called annus bissextilis. After this 
day the reckoning went on as usual. 

1 This is because one has to reckon in not only the last day oi Ihe month, but also 
the first of the next (Katendae). Hence the days reckoDed are 28, 20, 30, 31, i, so (hat 
iS is the fifth day tack. 
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a. Before the reform, the year (355 days) was short of the true year. To 
make up for (he difference, an entra month (minala inteic«tttiB) of varying 
length (37 or iS days), was inserted by the Fonbfices after the 23d of 
February, the rest of February being then omitted. 

670. I. The day was divided into two sets of twelve hours each, one 
ruDning from sunrise to sunset, the other from sunset to sunrise. Thus 
the first hour is hSra prima (at night hOra piima noctis), the second, hSia 
secnnda, the third, hOra tertU, etc. But it is often impossible for us to 
tell whether, for a given hour, the Romans meant at the end of that 
hour (tiBia piiiuA = seven o'clock), or within that hour (hSra prima = 
between six and seven). 

a. The hows diOered greatly in length at different tunes in the year. 

2. In camp the night was divided into four watches of three Roman 
hours each (vlgiliA prima, secnnda, tertia, q.naita). 
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a.d. XIII " 


ad. XI " 




a.d. 


XIII '■ 


a.d. 


XIII " 


a.d. XII '■ 


a-d. X " 




aj. 


XII ■■ 


a.d. 


XII " 


aA XI '■ 


a.d. IX " 


an 


a.d. 


XI " 


a.d. 


XI '■ 


aA X " 


ad, VIII " 




a-d. 


X " 


a.d. 


X " 


a.d. IX " 


a.d. VII « 


14 


ilA. 


IX " 


a.d. 


IX ■' 


a.d. VIII " 


ad. VI " 


*I 


a^. 


VIII " 


ad. 


VIU " 


a,d. VII " 


a.d. Vrvl '■ 

a.d. ivrv " 


16 


ajl. 


VII " 


a/i 


VII " 


a.d. VI " 




^A. 


VI " 


a.d. 


VI " 


a,d. V " 


ad, IliriV " 




a.d. 


V " 


a.d. 


V ■' 


a.d. IV " 


prid.KaVl I]" 


■9 


aJ. 


IV " 


a^i. 


IV " 


aJ. Ill " 


[prid. Kal,] 


3i> 


a-d. 


III " 


aJ. 


III '■ 


prid. " 









pri'i- " 





prld. " 




are (or /«»*»■.> 
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ROMAN MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
Roman Measures of Money and Weight 

672. The origiDal unit of weight and value was the as, a mass of 
copper, weighing nearly one pound, or libia. This was divided into 
twelve ounces (SiicUe). 

The following table shows the more important fractions : 

Ounces Ounces 

\ simifinda (rimls = a half) y Beptoni {septem linclae) 

2 aeitliii (iT sixth) 9 dadiftni (dEqtudiins, afimrih tg) 

3 qnadiins (afvuTtK); also teinsciiu lo deztloi (dCuztliiB, a sixth off) 

4 triSns (a Mir.i) 11 deuni (deincU, on aHK« fl^) 
; qnincatu (qninqnc Gnciae) 11 ai {of maney, libra of odght) 
6 aeinis or ibiiisali (a half) 

673. I. ForanyMnd of thing, these terms may be used to express fractions having 
13 for a denomina.tor. Thus ^ — seztlns, i^j — quincunx, | — dSdilns. 

3- Fractions having t for a numerator may tie indicated tiy an ordinal with or without 
pais. Thus 4 = aimidia or ^midia. pars (also dimidlum), ^ = terUa or tsrUa pars.l 

3. Fractions having a denominator greater by i than the numerator may be indicated 
by a cardinal uumber with partis. Thus | = duae putSs. 

4. Other fractions arc indicated by the cardinal for a numerator and the ordinal for 
a denominator. Thus J — doae qi^ntae. 

;. Fractions may also be indicated by addition. Thus j — dimidia et qdlrt* (J + }). 

6. Proportions in Inheritances are indicated by any of these forms, with ex. Thus 
hGrEB >i asse (Plin. Ep. ;, i, 9), heir lo the wheli; Mris ex parte qnirti {Hid.), heir to 
a fourth ; hSr«B ei triente, heir to a third, etc. 

674. The u was reduced till, at the dose of the Second Punic War, 
it weighed but one ounce. Its value was then a little less than two cents 
(or about irf. English). 

675. I . Other coins were the sestertitu, a small silver coin, the deniiius, 
a larger silver coin, and the anTeiiB or gold piece. The sum of a thousand 
sesterces was called Beateitimn (originally a Genitive Plural, " of sesterces"). 
The word nummns (" coin")isoften attached tosestertioB or antens. When 
used alone, nummns stands for aestertins. The table is as follows : ' 

z^Ufii =ieestettinBa<alittlemorethan4Cents, or irf. English money). 

4 BiBteitU = 1 dSnarios' (a little more than 16 cents, or M. English money), 
i; diniiil = I aureus (about S4,or 171. English money). 
Tooo aistertii = i sSstertinm (about E42.;o, or ^S loj. English money). 

1 Since values frequently changed, a table can be only approximate. 

I SemiB tertiBB, the third part a half i.e. tuo whole numbers + \. 

■ DSnarlus, a piece of money containing ten assii (dlni); cf."tenpence." 
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2. The reckoning of money was by the sesterce and its multiples, as 
follows ; 

, a) tip (n sooo, by sesterces. Thus ttlilDti atstcrtii, 30 ifjtfrcei; treeeuti 
ijstertli, Jon siilems. 

b) From 2000 to 1,000,000, by MoKJan^j of sesterces, I.e. by BSitertla. The 
numeral used was generally the distributive (iimciimes the oidlnil). Thus: 
bisa (dao) siitertia, 2000 sesterus. 

i) From 1,000,000 upwards, by hundreds of Ihousandi of sesterces, i.e. by 
centeu mDla sCsteitlum.' The nurneral used was the adverb. Thus declini 
ceDtSu mllla sistertlum = ten times 100,000, = 1,000,000. 

But the weeds centlna mllia are generally omitted, and sometimes even (he 
woeij ri»t*rtiuin. Thus fleciSns ristertium, or simply deciins, = 1,000,000. 

3. The sign HS was used for either a sSstartiua or a rfsMrtiam, the difference being 

abbreviation in Roman numerals, a straight mark drawn above means ■JttertU. Thus : 
HS XXX = trlginta sSstettll. 30 sesterces 
HS XXX = ttlcislnift BestettU, 30,000 
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Roman Measures of Length 



I palmiu (" pabn ") 
I pis (11.6 inches) 
t eradns ("step") • 
J graaiiB = i pauni (" pace ") > 

iDoo pauas = mills pasBSs or mills pawuum (" mile ") 

a. A Itadlun (from a Greek word) was an dghth ol a Roman mile (a little less than 
our furlong). 

i. The unit of measure of land was a IKeemni (translated acre, but really a little less 
than J of an acre), an area of 140 by izo feet. 
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Roman Measures of Capacity 



Liquid Measure 


Dry Measure 




licyathi" = 1 acEtShalum 


i\ G7attal = 1 actttbulom 




3«c(tibul» = iquirtirin» 


J M««biiU = I quiitirlu* 






2 quirtirii = 1 himliu . 




a bfanlnae = i Beztihai (about a pint) 


2 hEmmae = i sextblus 




6sert»ili =.coiigiu» 


8 seitiril = 1 Btmodius 




4 tongii = 1 urns 


3 ggmodii = I modiu (about 


F«ck) 


3 nmae = 1 ampbora 






JO amphorae = i oullona 






a. A seitirius (pint) thus conta 


ned,jcyatl.i(?x = .ix2). 




1 Bistertiom is here a true genitive plural. 
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ROMAN NAMES 

678. t. The Roman regularly had three names: the praenSmen, or 
first name (our " given name "), the nSmen, or principal name, and the 
cognDmen, or additional name. Thus : 

praenomea BSmeii eoEnimen 
HircDB TdIUhs CicnO 
a) The praenOmen indicates the individual, the nOmen the gins, 
or largest unit oi related persons (our "last name"), the cogno- 
men, the family, or smaller unit of related persons. 

b') The nOmen always ends in -ins. Thus Tullins, Cornelius, liiliiis. 

c) The cognimen originally indicated some personal peculiarity. Thus Scaevola, 

left-handid, Cicera, ikick-pia, or -warl, Balbus, lisping. But of course these names 

lost all personal applicatioa as they were passed dawn, just as have our names 

White, Brown, Armstrong, etc. 

2. A second cognomen was sometimes added to commemorate an 
achievement Thus ComElins Sc^piO Africlnns {conqueror of Africa). 

a. From the Fourth Century, this was often called an agnSmen. 

3. The praenOmitto, with their abbreviations, are : 

A. AulDB L. LQclot Q. QnbitnB 

App. Appiua H. Hircna Sex. Sextus 

C. Gilu H'. HanJUB Ser. Seivilu 
Co. Onaeus Hbn. Hlmercui Sp. Spurius 

D. Dwimna K. ITiuneriDi T. Titaa 

E. Eseao P. PabllDi Tl(b). Tibnina 

4. An adopted son took the name of the adoptive father, adding his 
own gentile name in the form of an adjective in -Anus. Thus L. Aemilioa 
PaulQB, being adopted by P. ComSliiia SciplO, became P. Comeliua ScipiO 
AemilianuB. 

a. But Irregular methods ultimately came into fashioD. Thus when Pliny 
the Vounger, whose name had been P, Caecillaa Secnndas, was adopted by his 
uncle C. FUnloa SeoiiDlna, Instead of taking the name C. FUnloa Secondna 
CiiecillaiinB (as by the older usage he would have done), he took the name 
C. Plinlns Cucillns Secundas. 

5. Women had no pratnOmiiui, but were called by the feminine form 
of the name of the gEos. Thus the daughter of Mlrcos Tnllins ClcetS 
was called Tullia. If there were two daughters, they were distinguished 
as the "elder" and the "younger" (thus Tnllia Maior, TulllA Hinoi). 
\i there were other daughters, the later-born were called "third" 
(Toitla), "fourth" (Quirta), etc. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY 

679. List of words containing a. long vowel before two or more con- 
sonants. Omitted are : 

i) Words conlammg At, a1, nx, act, before which the vonel is always long. See IB. 

2) Verbs in -scC, in all but three of which the vowel before the aufRx is long. See S3, 1- 

3) Shortened Perfect forms In -Isse, -Csse, -iue, -JUtl, -titS, -titi, etc., in which the 

vowel before ■ is always long. See 163, 1, and footnote 1. 

4) Nominatives in -i, -pf , -b«, before wtiich the vowel is long if long in the other cases, 

as Ui, Gen. IfsiB ; Cyclips, Gen. CyclSpis ; plEbi, Gen. plEbia. 

5) Derivatives in -itram, -ibruni, etc. See 8S, 2. 

6) Compounds, derivatives, and parallel formations of words containing a long voweL 

See SS, S4. Thus intt implies irainumtnin, Ifizui implies liintla, iGtnm 
implies irtns (-5»), ictiB, irtor, etc. 

7) Proper names and rare words. 



But several words belonging under 5), 6), or 7) a 
1, included in the list 



, for greater c 



ictum, IctiO, etc. 


ciabrS 


filrtim, fOrtum 


lamna 


Adilstus 


CrEssa 


fiistis 


Umniscus 


Sfrica Xfrf, etc. 






Limnos 


AlcEstis 


crispus 


geCgniphia 


lentlscui 


Aiecto 


crOsta, crtlstum 


geoVc"! 


libra 


aliptis 




|l5s^rium 


Itctor 




dflabrum 




lubricus 


angunia 


demptum 




lOctus 


Aqoniin. 


d&rtlns 


hlblscum 


lustrum, np 


adtnim 


DiEspiter 


hlUae 


lOstrQ 


ardeO, ar^, etc. 


digtadior 


hSmus 




achla 


dlgredior 


bOrsum 


IQxus, luxut 


athietfa 


dSdrans 


Hjmittus 




atrium 


dolabra 






Atrius 




illyria 


malle,etc. 




ebrius 


inllistri, 


ManUus 


tardus 


imptum, etc. 


intrarsum 


Mircellus 


Btdriacum 


fec£ 


involiicmm 


Marcus 




EsquiUae 


Ulcus 


Mars 


IdmSstris 


Etrilscus 




MarsI 


bovillus 


eiistimfl 


■uglans 


ndssa 


BUthrStum 




iilrgO 






flstus, cimri-day 




MetrodOruj 


andeUbrum 


favIUa 


iiiKtl 


melropoiis 


catena, cA^ln 


fCstus 




miUe 


catillus 


fixl, f Ixum 


labtum, baiin 




chltfirgus 


flabrum 




Mastellaria 


cidtrlt 


-fliil, Jiictum 


Hpsus 




C Indus 


fldctus 


ISrdum 


mOscus 


clatrf 


fliiil, fliixus 


Lars 




Clytem(n)estta 


fOtni 


larva 


Namia 


CnSssus 


fUctum, fiagmen 


atrtna 




mmEstum 


-IrtKl 


atrO, bark 


nasturdum 


cOu^a ' 




lavabrum 


nefSstus 


frOstra 


bi4crum 




coraUa 


frustum 


ttctum (from legO) 


nolle, etc. 
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rixa 


tactum, etc. 


nengenti 


PSIliS 


lasddui 


Tartessus 




J-olymSator 


Roscius 


TecmSssa 




pSsa 




tectum, etc. 


nanus 


fssr 


BQxani 


TelmEssus 


niindinae 


tttclC, rOctus, etc. 


Timnos 


nBatiO, nuntius 


prendfl 




i6»i 


SfS;.";r 


primSrdium 


tiistlcus 


theacrum 


prtnceps 




Thrfasa 






Sarsina 


TIlUus 


OenBtria 


pristinus 




trixi 


olla 


Procrilstes 


sSgnis 




Onchestus 


pifimptum, etc. 


sSmestris 




Oi^, OpQnlb 




9«muncia 


alius 


orca 


prosper, prSspenis 


sescuncla 




orchSstra 


prOstibulum 


SesOatris 


andecim 


Ordior 


Piiblicola 


sesqui- . 


iisurpo 


Srd5 


pQblicus 


sEstertiua 








vallum, rtllus 


asciUns 


pulvIUus 


Sestos 


vaaculum 


oaculum, Siculor 


pOrgfl 


simulacrum 


litetus 


Ostia 


pustula 






astium 




Ostium 


vsgraudis 


ovillus 




sobrius 


VelSbrum 


Oxib 




Socrates 


Venafrum 








T£ndO 


pSctum(frompangO) 


qUlnquattOs 


sespes 


vSmus 




quinque, qutnlus 


sSspita 




palQster 


stagnum 


vestigium 


[flstillus 




stilla 


vfxi, rictus 


I&tum, [flstor, etc. 




sttiixI,strCitum,ete. 


villa 


■^tor 




sublDstris 
^InpWm, etc. 


vllium 
Vip^ius 


KmUssua 


leap^"" 


Phoenbsa 


rectum, rector, etc. 


sfirculus 


riscus 


plstum, T^star, etc. 


rSgnun. 






^1™™*^ 


riri 


SiitriuiD 
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Most verbs of the First and Fourth Conjugations with principal pirts of the usual 
type are omitted ; and of the EtenominaUves of the Second Conjugation and the Incho- 
atives only a few are given. Compounda are not noted utiless they present some 
irregularity in lormation, or a change in the form of the rool-syllahle (sec 41, 42). In 
such cases the variation is shown under the simple verb. Some compounds are also 
given separately with cross references to the ample verb, hut generally only at the begin- 
ning of the list (compounds of ad and con), by way of iliustration. A prefixed hyphen 
indicates that the form occurs only in compounds (not necessarily in all compounds). 

Forms which are unusual and may weli be omitted by a student in memorizing 
tlie principal parts are inclosed in ( ). Some very rare forms are omitted entirely. 
Perfect forms in -ii beside -Ivi are not ordinarily noted. For the forms making up 
the Principal Parts, especially the fourth, see ISO. When the Future Active Participle 
does not fallow the formation of the Perfect Passive Participle (1B2), it is added in ( ). - 
Forms Inclosed in [ ] indicate the derivation or formation. The abbreviations Dep., 
IJef., Impers, Irreg. are used for Deponent, IMective, Impersonal, and Irregular, 
adlicii, see -llcil. 
adloS, see -luB. 
adnnS. aee -niiS, 
■doliaco, see BliicC. 
adqniro, see qnaeio. 
adsideo, see sedeo. 
agnSaci, see nosco. 

8g5, BiiTOi, agere, egl. actum. So 
cJrcam-ago, per-ago, praeter-agd, 
sat-ago. But ab-igo, ab-igere, ab- 
egi, ab-actnm ; so ad-igo, amWgo, 
ex-igo, prod -i go, red-igo, sub-igo, 
trans-igo. Note also cogo, cogere, 
coegi, co-actum ; dego, degere. 
aio, my. Def. 198, i. 
albeB, fe wiiti, albere [albua]. 
albescB, becomi vikile, albescere. 
alSBcB, grimi up, alescere. co-alesco, 
co-alescere, co-alut (old colesco, 
colescere, cBlui) ; ad-olesco, grirai 
up, ad-olescere, ad-olevt, ad-ullum ; 
ex-olesco, ex-olescere, ex-olevi, ex- 
oletutn; in-olesco, sub-olesco in 
Pres. Syst.only. See also obsolesco. 
algeo, ie cold, algere, alsl. 
algtacS, gel cold, algescere, alti. 

.1^' ooylc 



aMd, see 


d6. 


abicio, see iacifi. 


abigo, see 


ago. 


abluS, see 


-InS. 


abuiiS, see -nni. 


aboUJ, «■ 


stroy, abolere, abolevi, abo 


litum. 




abotatcS, vanish, abolescere, abolevi. 


abripii. s 


■etapiiS. 


abacIdS, see c«ed6. 


absaneS, 


ee teneo. 


accendo, s 


ee -cendo. 


Bccldo, se 


cad3. 


BGcidiS, se 


caedS. 


BCcipiS, see ceplS. 


accumba. 


see -cumbB. 


acoS, sharpen, acuere, acul, acatam. 


addo, see 


dS. 


adflci5,Ge 


e facia. 


■dfligi, s 


e-fligo. 


adgredior 


see gradior. 


adlub«d, see habeo. 


adieiiS, se 


ladfi 


adigiS. see 


agS. 


adimS, see emS. 




see aidacor. 
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aie, nourish, alere, alui, altum (alitum 

mostly late). 
unUi> see e9. 
amlcli, wrap alicul, amitnre, amiclutn. 

(Peif. rare, amicui, amiii.) 
amS, lirve, ^re, -avi, ^tam. 
amplectoi, see -plectoi. 
ange, choke, angere, 
apeliS, open, aperire, aperui, apertum. 
a^COr,aniu>t,apIscI,aptussum. Dep. 

ad-iplscor, ad-lplsci, ad-eptus sum; 

so ind-iplscoi, red-ip!scor. 
atw5. confine, arcere, areui. Cpds. 

aiceasS {sometimes accers5),i'fn</a/lW', 

arcessere, arcessivl, arcessltum. 
JidBO, btaci, ardere, arsi, irsurus. 
ildesco, blase up, ardescere, arsi, (ei)- 

IieS, be dry, arere. 

areBcS, became dry, arescere, (eK)-anii. 

argaS, make knmon, argnere, argul (ar- 

gutus, Adj-}. 
ui,pii'uf&, -are, -ayi, -atom. 
artipIS, see rapio. 
ascends, see acandS. 
■seriba, see scriba. 
aspetge, see apaigS. 
Bsplcli, see -spiciB. 
attinei, see teneo. 
attlngo, see tango. 
audeo, audere, ausus sum. .Seml-Dep. 

<Perf. Subj. ausim, 168. 5.) 
audio, iear, audirc, audivi, audltum. 
anfsro. see feiS. 

aogeiS, increate, augere, auxi, auclum. 
avi, kail. Def. SOO. 



balbfltio, stammer, balbutire. 
blbi, drink, bibere, bibi, potum. 
blandlor, coax, blandfri, blandituE sum. 
Dep. [blandus]. 

eadS, fall, cadere, cecldl, cSsurus. 

Cpds. -cido, <idere, <idl, -casum. 
caede, cat, caedere, cetjdl, caesum. 

Cpds. -cid5, -ddere, -cidi, ■<Ssuin. 



calei, be -wamt, calere, calui, caliturus. 
caliseo, ^rfw ■warm, calescere, -calui. 
candefl, be bright, candere, candui. 
candBacd, grira bright, candescere, 

Cineo, be gray, caQere [canus]. 

cinSaeS, grow gray, canescere, cfinui. 

cans, Hng, canere, cecini (Partie. sup- 
plied by cantatnm from canto). 
Cpds. -dno, -dnere, -cinul (rarely 

eapWBS, seize eagerly, capessere, capes- 
sivl, capessitam [capio, S12, 4]. 

capio, take, capeie, cepi, captum. So 
ante-capio. But in other cpds. 
.cipio, -cipere, -cepi, -ceptum. 

caiaiS, be -arithout, carere, carul, caritQ. 

caipS, pluck, carpers, carpsl, carptum. 
Cpds. K;erp5, -ceipere, -cerpsi, ■cerp- 

cavao, take care, cavere, cavi, cautum. 
ceda, give. Def. 900. 
cSdS, depart, cedere, cessi, cessum. 
-cello, rise, -cellete (celsus, Adj.). 

Ante-, ei-, prae-, re-, 
-cendo, barn, <endere, -cend!, -censum 

[•lando ; cf . candeo]. Ac-, in-, sue-. 
cfinwS, rate, think, censere, censui, 

cetoe, separate, decide, cernere, crevi, 
-cretnm {certus, Adj., rarely Par- 



other cpds. vary between -cid, -circ, 

-citum, and -cie5, -dere, -dtum. 
^&,gird, cingere, cinxT, cinctum. 
clSreB, be bright, darere [dSrus]. 
ciarisci, grow bright, darescere. 
claudeS, limp, daudere (also daado, 

cl audere) [claudus]. 
daadi, shut, claudeie, clausl, clauaum. 

Cpds. -cludo, -cludere, -clusi, -c!B- 

elepB, steal, depere, clep^ (rare verb), 
daed, be said, duire (rare verb). 
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coepl, bigan, coeptnm (earl; Latin 

coepio, coepere). Def. 198, z. 
coeicoS, sec aiceS. 



ci^fi, see ag6. 

colfi, atllivalt, colere, coluf, cultam. 

combSio, see Bifi. 

conunlniacor, dtvisc, comminisd. cota- 

min-I.e.c.]. ' 
conid, fomii, cdmere, c6nipa!, compCum 

[emo]. 
compnlS, see -periS. 
compeacS, ris/raiH, compescere, com- 

complector, see -piratoi'. 
coiDpleii, see -plei. 
ciKDpriiDe, see piemi. 

concldi, see cadi. 

concIdS, see caedS. 

condnS, see cans. 

conclplS, see caplS. 

Gonciado. see clandB. 

concapiBCD, iang for, -cuplscere, -cu- 

pivl, -cupitum [cupio]. 
concDtlil, see qoatiJS, 
COndS, establish, condere, condidl, con- 

ditum [cf. do]. Perf. of abs-condo, 

abs-condl. 
cdnflciS, aee fadS. 
conflteor, see fateor. 
ciufringji, see frangd. 
congredlM, see gtadiOT. 
eongmS, agree, congtuere, congmi 

[con-gnio: cf. in-gniO]. 
coBJdi, see lad5. 
canlTOiS, blink, conivere (cSnIxi, c5- 

nivi, rare). 
MnqiilrS, see qoaetB. 
cflDipicli, se« -apiciS. 
cSnatttnS, see itatoS. 
cJjDaalB, consult, cSnsulerc, cflnsulul, 

contjnee, see teneS. 
contlngS, see tango. 
coqoS, eoai, coquere, Coul, coctum. 

corripifi, see rapiS. 



credS, believe, credere, credidl, credi- 

tum [cf. do]. 
crepo. ratlU, crepire, crepnl {crepavi 

crtaeiS, grow, crescete, crevi, cretum. 
CubB, recline, culfire, cubul (cubav! 

rare), cubilum. 
cQdS, strike, cndere, -cudi, -Cusum. 
■«[unbS, recline, ^^lnbere, <ubui, 

-cubitum. Ac-, con-, etc. 
CDpio. desire, cupere, cupivf, cupitum. 



debeS, see babel. 

detet,iVir/ffi(i!f,decere,decult. Impers. 

defends, see -fendS. 

dSgB, see agS. 

dilaS, destroy, delere, delevt. deletum. 

dCmt, see emS. 

Uct,,ra^,dicere,dixl. dictum. Imperat, 
die, 164, I. 

diiibsS, see babeS. 

diaco, learn, discere, didicl. 

diacutio, see qcatlfi. 

diatingno, see stlnguo. 

dlrldo, divide, -videre, -visl, .visum. 

dS, give, dare, dedl. datum, Irreg. 
187. So circum-do, satis-do, etc. 
But ab-do, ab-dere, ab-didi, ab- 
ditum; so ad-do, con-do, credo, 
de-do, dido, e-do, in-do, ob-do, per- 
do, pro-do, red-do, sub-do, tra-do, 
ven-d5 ; in these is contained also, 
in part, another verb -do, meaning 
put, and related to fado. 

doceo, teach, docere, docul, doctnm. 

dolei, suffer, dolere, dolul, doliturus. 

domS, tame, domire, domut, domitum. 

donnit, sleep, dormire, dormlvi, donni- 

dflcS, lead, dQcere, diixl, ductum. Im- 
perat. dBc, 164, I. 
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ageS, want, egere, egul. Ind-igeo, 

ind-^ere, ind-igui [ind-, 81, 9]. 
jlidS, see -lidi. 
imlneo, projict, eminere, eminui [cf, 

cmB, take, buy, emere, emi, empti 
Co-emo, inter-emo or inter-imo, [ 
emd OT per-im5, ad-imo, dlr-ii 
ex-imS, red^iiiiO. Cf, also del 
iakt away, demere, dempsi, demp- 
tum ; so como, promo, sumo. 

ea, ft>, Ire, il (tvl), itum. Irreg. 1&4. 
So in cpds., except ambio, go 
arouHd, amblie, ambivl, ambitum. 

SsuriS, be hungry, esufire, esuiituias 
[edo, fll2, 3]. 

eicello, see -c«115. 

ezcutlo, see iiuatiD. 

exeiceS, see ainiS. 

ezoliuo, see alescS. 

eipeiior, see -perioT. 

«ipi3dG, see pItudB. 

ezattnguo, see -sUnguo. 

ezuS, take off, exuere, exui, exutum 
[=x-.o:tf.lnd-«]. 

faceasi, fulfil, depart, iatxssere, fa- 
cml.I (f..a.I), f.ca,.Itum [f^ 

lacio, maie, facere, feci, factum. 

perat. fac, 164, I ; faxo, faxim, I6S, 

5. For passive, see fio. So bene- 

facio, cale-facio, etc, 31, 3; SIS, 3, 

Bat in prepositional cpds. 

-ficere, -feci, -fectum. 
fBlB, deceive, fallere, fefelH (falsus, 

Adj.). Re-, Perf. re-felli. [Ofal-no, 

168, D.] 
farciS, etuf, farcire, farsi, fartum 

(farctum rare). Cpds. -feccio or 

-farcid, -ferlum. 
Iiiteoi, ciiti/eis, faiert, fassus sum. Dep. 

Cpds. -fiteor, .fileri, -fessns sum. 
liv^./aver, favere, fSvi, faulum. 
-fendfi, strike, -fendere, -fendi, -fensum. 

De-, of-. 



feriS, itrikt, ferire. 

feiD, earry, ferre, tuli (letuli), latam. 
Irreg. IBS. So cpds., e.g. 
ad-fero, at- tali, al-Iatum (ad-Ia- 

au-fero, abs-tuli, ab-latum ; 
con-f erO, con-tuti, con-litum (col- 

latum) ; 
dif-fero, dis-tuli, di-laturo ; 
ef-fero, ez-Culi, e-latum ; 
iH'fero, in-tuli, in-latum ; 
of-fero, ob-tull (rarely obs-tuli), 

ob-latuin. 
re-fero, re-(tuli (48, l), re-latum 
(rel-latum). 
ferreS, i«/,'fervere (fervl, ferbuT rare), 

(fervo, feivere, poetical), 
fido, trust, fidere, fisns sum. Semi- 

Dep. 
flgfi,^.r, figere, fix!, fixum. 
findi. split, tindere, lidi, tissum. 
fingS, mould, lingere, finxi, fictum. 
finidi finish, flnlre, tinivt, finltum 

[n.ui. 

fio, fieri, factus sum, used as pas^ve 

of facio. Irreg. 18B. 
fleets, turn, flectere, flexi, fleium 

tflec-ts, 168, E\ 
fleS, 'weep, Here, flevi, fletum. 
-fljgo, dash, -fligere, -llixt, -fllctum. 

Ad-, con-, etc. 
fle. blirai. Aire, llivl, flStum. 
floreo, btcom, florere, fl5rul [flos]. 
t.\xh,fioiB, lluere, fluxi (lluxus, Adj.). 
fcdlfi, dig, fodere, fodt, fossum. 
(for), speak, fari, fitus sunl. Def. 

198, 3. 
fovei, ■warm, cherish, fovere, fovl, 

frangS, break in pieces, f rangere, f regi, 
filctum. Cpds. -fringo, -fringete, 
-fregi, -frictum. 

ftami, grmal, fremere, fremui. 

fiendB, crush, frendere, fresum (fres- 

fiicS, rub, fricare, fricui, frictum (fri- 
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fligsS, be eold, f rigere. 

frlgiacS, grow cold, f rigescere, -f rixi. 

fmoi, enjoy, Eriii, fructus sum (fruitu- 

ras). Dep. 
ta^A,fite, fugere, (iigl, fugituras. 
folciO, suppoTl, fulcire, £ubi, fultum. 
mifi^ flash, fulggre, fulsi (fulgo, ful- 

gere, poet.). 
fondS, /oHr, fundere, fu<fi, fusum. 
fuDgoi. perform, fungi, fBnctus sum. 

Dep. 
fuS, ri^e, f urere. 

gandeC, rejmte, gandere, gavisus sum. 

Semi-Dep- 
%vaA,grean, gemere, gemui. 
geii, carry, gerere, gessi, geEtum. 
glgni, beget, gignere, genui, genitum 

[gi-gn-5, 168, B\ 
gDaeS, iviell, glTscere. 
gradlor, stip, gradl, gressus sum. Dep. 

Cpds. -gredior, -gredi, -gressus. 

habeS, hold, habere, habut, habitum. 
Cpds. -hibeo, -hibere, -hibul, -hibi- 
tum. Cf. 3J50 praebeo (rarely prae- 
hibeo), praebere. praebui, praebi- 
tura ; debe6(£romde-hibe5), debeie, 
debui, debit urn. 

haeieS, stick, baerere, haeai, haesurus. 

hamiS, drain, haurire, hausi, haustum 
(haniurus). (Impeif. hauribant, 
IM, 4-) 

bave, see stI. 

liab«i, he Uunl, hebere. 

13^(6, gafe, hiscere [hio]. 

horret, briillt, be a/raid, horrcre, 

laMi, lie, iacEre, iacul. 

ladi, throw, iacere, ieci, iactum. So 
snper-iacio. But in other cpds, 
-ido, -icere, -ieci, -tectum. For the 
length of the first syllable in cpds., 

IcI, struck, ictum (Ico, icere, early 
Latin). 



indlgeiS, see egeo. 

indulgei, be kind, indulgere, indulsi. 
IndaS./K/ on, induere, indul, indutam 

[ind-no ; cf. ex-uo]. 
ingrao, fall upon, ingruere, ingrui 

[in^rue ; cf. Con-gruo.] 
inqnam, say. Def. 19B, z. 
ioTeteiiacS, became fixed, ^scere, -avi 

iubej, order, iubere, iussi, Inssuin. 
inago, join, iungere, iunxi, iiinctum. 
iuvo, aid, iuvite, iuvi, iutum (iuvatu- 
rus, but ad-iuturus). 

liboi, slip, labl. lapsus sura. Dep. 
lacessi, excite, lacessere. lacesslvi, 

lacesEilum [lacio ; cf. .liceo]. 
laedo, hurl, laedere, laesi, laesum. 

Cpds. -lido, -lidere, -llsi, -lisura. 
lanvbo, lid, lambere (larabui rare), 
langueo, be -weak, langucre. 
languiicS, become weak, languescere, 

largloi. lavish, lai^rS, laigitus sum. 
Dep. [largus.] 

lat«i, lie hid, latere, lalui. 

IbtS, bathe, lavare, lavi, lautum or 
lolum (rarely lavatum)._ (Early and 
poet, lavo, lavere.) E-lav6. Cf. 
also -luo. 

lego, collect, read, legere, leg!, ledum. 
So ad-lego, inter-lego, prae-legij, re- 
lego, sub-lego, trans-lego; pel-lego 
or per-lego (also pel-ligo, pei-ligo). 
But intel-lego, intel-legere, intel- 
leii, intel-lectnm, and so neg-lego 
(rarely Perf . intellegt, neglegi) ; 
di-lig&, dt-ligere, dl-lexT, di-lectum ; 
col-ligd, col-Iigere, coMegl, col-lec- 
tum, and so de-lig5, e-ligo, se-ligO. 

libet (early lubel), it is pleasing, lib5re, 
libuit or libitum est. Impeis. 

liceS, be for sale, licere, licui, 

ticeoi, bid, licer!, licitus sum. Dep. 
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Uc«t| it IS ptrmitltd, licere, licuit or 
licitum esl. Impers. 

-Udi, lure, -licere, -le»i, -lee turn. 
[■lads ; cf. lacesso.] So ad-1ici3, 
In-liciO, pel-licio (per-licio). Bat 
e-llcie, e-Ucere, e-licul, e-licitum. 

llagli, lick, lingere, linxi, llnctDin. 

UdS, betmear, linere, levT, litum. 

llnqnB, leave, linquere. liqul, -tictum, 

Itqnei, be fluid, liqucre, licuf, 

liquor, be fluid, liqui. Dep. 

loquor, speai, loqui, locutus sum. 
Dep. 

IflceS, it light, liicere, luxl [lux]. 

\^^,play, ludere, lual, IQsum. 

Iflgti, tnoum, IQgere, luxt. 

loB, Icote, atone for, lucre, lul. 

-luJ, wari, -lucre, -loi, -iDluin [lavo]. 
Ab-, ad-, con-, etc. 

madsS, be teet, madere, madul. 

milfl, prefer, malle, milul [volo]. 

Irreg. 192. 
mandS, chno, mandere, mandi, man- 



muiei, remain, \ 



;, mSns!, i 



medeoi, remedy, mederi. Dep. 
mtmiai, remember. Def. 199, i. 
nLCDtior, deceive, menllrl, menlltus 

sum, Dep. 
meiei, deserve, merere, merul, meri- 

tum; also Dep. mereor. 
mergS, dip, mergere, mers!, mersam. 
mjtlor, measure, metiri, mensus sum. 

Dep. 
metB, mow, metere, messui, messum. 
metuB./ifl'-, meluere, metui. 
micC shake, micare, micul. So e-, in- 

miDgfi, make mater, mingere, mlnxT, 
ulDad letien, minuere, mjnui, minii- 
BilaceS, mix, miscere, miscul, mixtum. 



mitti, send, mittere, mis!, missam. 
moli, grind, moleie, molui, molitum. 
moDSS, advise, monere, monul, mc 

mordeS, bite, mordire, momordi, m 



miHa^sltoie, mulcere, mulsi, mu 
mulgai, milk, mulgeie, mulal, mulsum. 



get, nanclscl. nactua or 

ninctuB sum. Dep. 
niacoi, be born, nascl, nStus sum. Dep- 
neci, slay, necare, necail (necul rare), 

necatiim. E-neco (e-nic5 raie), e- 

e-necaiura rare). 

nectS, bind, nectere, nexui (nexi), 
nexum [nec-t5, 168, £]. 

neglegB, see lagS. 

ueB, spin, nere, nevl. 

nequeB, see quad. 

nisgult (uli^t), it snows. Intpers. 

nIteS, shine, nitere, nitul. 

idtor, lean on, striee, ntti, nixus or 
nisus sum. 

ne, iviitn, nire, na(^. 

BoceS, Aarm, nocere, nocut, nocilum. 

nilfi, will not, nolle, ndlul [vol5]. 
Irreg. I9S. 

niscit (early gn5$c5), know, nOsceie, 
novi.notnm. (Forn5sse,noram.elc., 
see 163, z.) So inter-, pet-, piae-, 
ignoscS ; but agnilum from agnoscd 
(also ad-gnosco) and cognitam fro in 



aflbS, veil, marry, nnbere, nupsi, nup- 
-nnS, ntd, -nuere, -nnl Ab-, ad- (an-). 
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oblMscDi, forget, obllvisci, oblitus 

sum. Dep. 
oboedW, obey, oboedire, oboedlvl, oboe- 

oblolnci, wear otU, go out of use, 
obsolescere, obsolevi. obsoleiura 
[alesco 01 soleo, or both]. 

occdIB, hide, occulere, occulul, occul- 
tum ["celo i ct. celo, ceiite]. 

6dl, haU, 5surDs. Def. 199, 1. 

oled, smell, olere, olul. 

operiO, cover, opertre, operui, oper- 

opoitet, it it necessary, oportere, opor- 

tuit. Impers. 
opperiot, see -petlM. 
ordlnr, iegix, ordiri, orsus sum. Dep. 
orior, arise, oriri, orlus. Dep. Pres. 

Syst., except Infin., usually of Third 

Con]., 166, I. 

padBCOi, bargain, pacisci, pactus sum. 

Dep. de-peclscor, de-pectus, or de- 

paciscoi, de-pactua. 
paenitet, it repents, paenitere, paeni- 

tuit. Impers. 
palled, be pale, pallere, pallul. 
pandS, open, pandere, pandl, passum or 

pansnm. DU-pendo or dis-pandii, 

dis-pessuni or dis'pinsum ; ex- 

pando, eit-pansum (ei-passum). 
pangd, fix, pangere, panxi and peg!, 

pactum. Also Perf. pepigi, agree; 

cf.paciscor. Cpds.-pmgS, -pingeie, 

-peg!, -pactum, 
paico, spare, parcere, peperci (pars!), 

parsurus. Com-perco (com-paico), 

pireS, appear, parere, [Hlrui. 

pariB, brir^ forth, parere, peperi, par- 
turn (paritSrus). 

paitlor, divide, partitl, partltus sum. 
Dep. [para.] 

paitoriii. be in travail, partnrire, pai- 
tun-vi [pario, 212, ,i). 

fit^feed, pascere, pavl. pastiiin. 

pateS, be open, patere, patul. 



patior, endure, pati, passus sum. Dep. 
per-petior, per-peti, per-pessus. 

paTeo.jtoJ-, pave re, pavi. 

p«»iB, strike, pavire. 

pectS, comb, pectere, pexi, pexum [pee- 
to, 168, £]. 

ptllo, strike, pellere, pepull, pulsum 
[•pel-n5, 168, D\ In cpds. Perf. 
-puli ; re-ppuli (43, i) from re-pello. 

peadeo, hang down, pendere, pependi. 
In cpds. Perf. -pendi, Partic. pro- 

pendo, weigh, pendere, pependi, pen- 
sum. In cpds. Perf. -pendi. 
percelli, cast dmvn, -cellere, -cull, -cul- 

pBidB, destroy, perdere, perdidi, perdi- 

tum [do]- 
pergo, see rego. 
-peiiS, -perior ; 

eom-peiio, learn, -perlre, -peri, 

-perlum, 
com-perioT, learn, -periri, -pertus 

sum. Dep. 
ei-peiior, try, -periri, -pertus sum. 

Dep. 
op-perior, await, -periiT, -pertus 

sum. Dep. 
r»-peilS, find, re-perire, re-pperi 
(48, I), re-pertum. 
pete, seei, petere, petivi or petii, petl- 

piget, it grieves, pigere, piguit or pigi- 

tum est. Impers. 
plngS, paint, pingere, pinif, pictum. 
piDSB, pound, pinsere, prnsul (pinsii), 

pislum (pinsitum). 
placeo, please, placere, placui, pli 

turn. Com-placeo, per-pli 

dis-pUceB. 
plRngo, strike, plangere, pllnxi, plane- 

plande, f/n/, plaudere, plausf, plausum. 

Ap-plaud6, circum-plaudfi, but ex- 

pl5do, sup-pi dd5. 
plectfl, plait, pleciere, pleni, pleium 

[plec-t6, 16S, E}. 



but 
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-pleetot. embrace, -plecll, -plexus sum. 

Dep. Am-, circum., com-. 
-pleS, fill up, -pler«, -plevl, -pletum. 

ia!a,/(^ up. plicare, -plicivi or -plicui, 

-plicllum or -plidtam. 
plnit, il rains, pluere. pluit and pluvit. 

Impers. 

polleS, be powerful, pollere. 

pDllicGor, see liceoi. 

poUui, loil, polluere, poUui, pollutum 
[cf. lues]. 

pond, place, ponere, posui, positum 
[•po-s(i)n5]. 

ponlciB, offer in sacrifice, ponicere, 
porrectum [iacio ; form influenced 
by potrLgo]. 

posco, demand, poscere, poposci. 

poesidei, see aedefi. 

pDasmii,J«iiJ/f,posse,potui. Iireg.191. 

potior, become master of , potiri, politus 
sum. Dep. [potis,] Pres. Syat., ex- 
cept Infln., usually of Third Conj^ 
16S, I. 

pit3, drink, potare, potavl, potum 
(pdlitum). 

pneboS, see babeo- 

piandsA, lunch, prandere, prandl, pr3n. 

pieheDdB. sehe, prebendere, prehendi, 
preliensum, and prendo, prendere, 
prendi, prensum [prae-hendo, pre- 
hendo (p. 9, footnote), prend5]. 

premo.^r^x, premere, prassi, pressum. 
Cpda. -primo, -primere, -pres^, -pres- 

proflcUcor, sit out, proficisci, profec- 

tussum. Dep. [facio.] 
pioflteoi, see fatsor. 
prtminee, project, prominere, ptSminuI 

[d.e-mMl. 
piomo, produce, prom ere, prompsi, 

promptum [emd]. 
pudet. it shames, pndere, puduit or 

padltum est. Impers. 
puogS, prick, pungere, pupugi, punc- 

tum. In cpds. Petf. -pQnxI. 



qnaeio, seek, quaeiere, qaaesIvT. quae- 

situm. Cpds, -quiro, etc. 
qnaeso. f»ncA, quaesumus. Def. 300. 
quatio, shake, quatere, , quassun 

Cpds. -cntia,-culere,.cossi,-cussun 
quet, can, quire, quM, quilum, 194, . 
queror, complain, queiT, questus sun 

Dep. 
qniiscG, become quiet, qniescere, quiei 

(quietus, Adj.). 

Tid$, scrape, ridere, rasi, i^sum. 

MplS, seiie, rapere, rapui, raptum. 
Cpds. -lipio, -ripere, -ripui, -replum. 
For sur-ripio early Latin has sur- 
nipio, Feif. surrupuit and surpuil. 

tegi,direct, regere,rexl, rectum. Cpds. 
-rig5, -rigeie, -rexi, -rectum. But 
pergo(»per-(ri)go),pergere,per-rexl, 
per-rectum; surgo (early sur-rigo), 
surgere,sur-rexi, sur-rectum; rarely 
porgo beside por-rigo. 

nminlecw, remember, reminlsct. Dep. 
[mminl.] 

IBOT, think, reri, ratos sum. Dep. 

ripj, creep, repere, lepst. 

ridei, laagh, ridere, risi, risum. 

tigeo, be stiff, rigere, rigui. 

rtldfl, ^flic, lodetei rosi, roaum. 

ludo, roar, rudere. 

lumpS, break, rumpeie, rupi, ruptum. 

luB, tumble down, mere, nil, -rutura 
(ruiturus). 

•Mpie, hedge in, saepire, saepst, saep- 

Mlie, leap, satire, salni. Cpds. -silio, 
-sillre, -«lul (early -sulul; late -silil, 
•silivl). 

MlTi. hail. Def. SOO. 

MDdS, rati/y, sancire, sanxl, sanctum. 

aapli, tas^ of, be ■aise. sapere, sapivi. 
Cpds. -sipio, etc. 

KabS, scrape, scabere, scab! (rare verb). 
acalpS, scrape, scalpere, scalpsT, acalp- 
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scsndS, f/im*, scandere. Cpds. -scendS, 
-scendere, -scendi, -scensun). 

sciadB, tiaT, scmdeie, scidi, scisaum. 

•do, iHffTa, scire, scivi, acllum. (Im- 
perf. scibam, Fat scibo, 164, 4, 5.) 

•dsci. approve, sciscere, scivi, scttum. 

BCrtb5,iwift,Bcrtbeie,scrIpBi,BCripliim. 

■calpS, carve, aculpere, sculpsi, sculp- 

B«dai, sit, s«d£re, sedl, sessum. Cir- 
cum-sedeo, super-sedeo ; but in other 
cpds. -sides, -sidere, -sedl, -sessnm, 

■enti6,/cif/, seniire, aensi, senBum. 

■epBtli, bury, eepelire, sepelivi, s^ul- 

■equi]r,/i>//i>U', sequ!, secQtus sum. Dep. 
■eri, st>w, serere, sevi, aatum. Cpds. 

198, V, a]. 



■il«a, ht still, silere, silui. 

wiaSi, permit, ^nere, sivi or sil, situm. 

(Perf. Subj. siris, sirit beside sieiis, 

slveris; 183, 5.) 

■cd»(l, bi wont, Bolere, , solitus 

sum. Semi-Dep. 
■oItS, release , solvere, solvl, solutum 

[l«o]. 
Biniit, laund, soniire, sonal, sonituius 

Mlbei, suik in, sorbeie, sorbul (rarely 
-sorpsi). 

■pargG, scatter, spargere, aparsi, spar- 
sum. Cpds. -spergo, -spergere, 
-spersi, -spersum, 

■peni8,JCiJfn,Bpernere,spre¥t,spretum. 

-apicii, spy, -spicere, -spexi, -spectum 
[specie, a rare verb]. Aspido (ad-). 



Hplended, shine, splendere. 
■poDdsS, /romij^, spondere, spopondl, 
Bponsum. In cpds. Ferf. -apondi. 



apaS, tpil, spa ere, -spui, -spiituD 

[status]. Cpds. -stituo, -stituere, 

-atitui, -stitiilum. 
■terns, spread out, stemere, stravl, 

stralum. 
■tortB, sneri, stertere, -stertni. 
■tlngue, prick, put out, stinguere, 

-stinxi,-BtTnctum. Distinguo,ex-,etc. 
•ti, stand, stare, sletl, statiirus. In 

cpds. Perf, -stitt, e.g. prae^stit!, 

re-stiti, etc. ; but anii-stetl, circum- 

steti, auper-ateti. Panic, piae-stitum 

and prae-stStum. 
■trepS, make a noise, strepeie, alrepuL 
■tiideiS, hiss, strldere, stiidt. Also 

strfdo, atridere. 
■tiingS, bind tight, stringere, sirinu. 



BtrnB, heap ufi, striiete, striixi, struct um. 
BtudeS, be eager, studere, atudul. 
■tapeo, be dated, stupere, stupul. 
snides, advise, suadere, suist, suisum. 
anEscB. become used, snescere, suevi, 

aSgfi, ruck, augere, sun, suctum. 
snm, be, esse, fnl. Irreg. IGS. 
■Oino, take, sumere, sumpsi, aumptum 



taceo, be silent, tacere, tacui, taciturn. 

Cpds. -ticeo, etc. 
tasdet, it disgusts, taedere, taesum est. 

Inipers. 
tangS, touch, tangere, tetigl, tectum. 

Cpds. -tingo, -tingere, -tigi, -tactum. 
tegi, caver, tegere, teif, tectum, 
temnci, scorn, temnere, -tempal, -temp- 

tendS, sti-etch, tendere, tetendl, tentum 
(late tensum, but eitensum, oslen- 

oslentum). In cpda. Perf. -lend!. 
twiafi, hold, tenere, tennl. Cpds. 
-tineo, -tinere, -tinui, -tentum. 
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talgeS, wipt. tergire, 1 

(lergo, tergere rare). 
tert, rub. terere, tiivl, tri 
tM"S' frighten, lerrere, 

tlineii, be afraid, timere, timul 
tingnB (tingS), lett, tinguere, tinxi, 

tiaclum. 
tolls, lift, tollere, sus-tull, aut^-lltum. 

[•tol-no. 168, Z>.] 
t<mde5, shiar, tondere, , tonsum, 

Peif . of at-tondeo, at-tondl ; of de- 

tondeo, de-tondl (de-totondi rare). 
tout, thunder, tonSre, tonui (at-loni- 

tns, Adj.). Usually impers. 
tonjart, tatist, torqaSre, totsi, tortum. 
toireB, dry up, torrere, tonui, lostum. 
tnhfi, draw, trahere, traxi, tractum. 
tramO, trouble, tremere, tremul. 
ttlbuCi atiign, tribnerc, tribul, tributum. 
trSdi, sheve, trfldere, trusi, trflsum. 
tneor, waicA, tuert, tutus sum. Dep. 
tnnieo, it jviotlen, tum^re. 
tnndiS, found, tundere, (tutudl), tun- 

sumoTtusum. Feif. le-ttudi (43, 1) 

from re-tund5. 

nldacoi, avenge, ulciscT, ultus sum. 

Dep. 
Bigeil, /u/^. urgere, ursf. 
firi, burn, urere, ussT, ustum. Note 

amb-uro and (formed after this) 

comb-UTO. 
Qtoi, »se, utl, U3US sum. Dep. 



reho, carry, vehere, vexi, vectum. 
Telia, tear, vellere, velH (vulsi), vul- 

vSndS, sell, vendere, vendidi [venum 

+ do]. 
Tfciofi, be sold, ventre, venii [venum + 

e61. 
Tenio, come, venire, veni, ventum. 
veiem, revere, vereri, verilus sum. 

Dep. 
vergS, j/o^e, vergere. 
TMtS, sweep, verrere, vern, versum. 

Early vorro, etc. 
veitS, turn, vertere, verti, versum. 

Early vorto, etc. Dep. re-vertor 

has Perf. re-vertl. 
Yiaaot, feed upon, vescl. Dep. 
TMpelSwB, become evening, vespei^. 

scere, vespetavi [vesper]. 
Tflto, forbid, vetSre, vetui, vetitum. 

Early volo, etc. 
TideSi see, videre, vid!, visum. 
Tlgei, be strong, vigere, vigul. 
viodo, bind, vincire, vinxi, vinctum. 
viucii. conquer, vincere, vId, victum. 
Tia5, loot after, visere, visi, visum, 
vivo, live, vivere, viiri, -victum. 
TolB, wish, velle, voluT. Irreg. 19S. 
toIto, roll, volvere, volvl, volutum. 



:,, Google 



-^(jTn?., 60S, ;■ 

,—«ri45T sterna of, 147, n. ., 166-176 ; 
tense defined, 46S ; tenses of the stage, 

I ; abjolute tenses, ii., i ; tenses ol in- 
dicative, 46B; of imperative, 471.496; 
of infinitive, 4T2, 693; of subjunctive, 
469, 470; of the puticiples, 4TS, 600, 
601 ; special points: combinations ("se- 
quence") of tenses, 476, 477; less 
usual combinations (" exceptions to the 
sequence"), 478,478; mechanical har- 
mony of subj. tenses, 4B0; tenses depend- 
9. perf ., 481 ; pemunent truths 






s, 4B2; ' 



existing, it 
perf, 480 ;h 



of liabitual (" repeated" 
ary") action andattempted ("conative") 
action. 484 ; w. iuD ii% etc., 4Sfi ; of dis- 
covery, eipr. by imperf., 4B6. i ; by fut., 
I*,, a; pert, of experience ("gnomic"), 
<8S; perf. of state of affairs no longer 
' ■" ;, 489; energetic or emphatic 

■" mdperf.,491. 

. . ion of events, 
498; epistolary tenses, 483; accuracy 
of use of Latin tenses 484, 

tenna, w. gen. or abl., 4BS, 4 ; position, ii. 

ttui, ij lawl, 4Sa, a ; pr {a»d, 449, a. 

Thematic vowel in verbs, p. 76, ftn. ; 
changes in, I6fi, i. 

Thesis, 664 and ftn. ;. 

Things personified, as agents, 406, t.t. 

" Thinliing," v. Infin., ES8. 

Third conj., 148, 167-1S8, 168, 

Third decl., nouns, 74-96 ; adj., 113-118. 

Time, adjs. denoting, 209, 5 ; time at or 
within wh., expr.ty abl, 439; by abl. 
absolute, 421, i ; duration of time, by 
;,, 387, II ; by abl., 440 ; absolute and 



. --■ 387 

Two comparatives, adjs., 248; advs., 301. 

Two negativi 
Two objects! 

u, consonantal may beoome vowel in poetry, 
6S6, 1 ; vocaUc may become consonantal 

ubi,wAftf : for ordinary uses, see pOttt^DAm; 

in d. of equivalent action, SSI. 
ubi, wAere, same constrs. as qai ; see qal. 
-ubue, dat.-abl. pi., decl. IV, 97, i. 
-Id, perfects in, 173, .ff. 
Silas, decl., 112, a, 143 ; use, 8T6, 7. 
ulterior, comparison, 183. 
altlmni, the /ail U, 248, 
ultri (nil), w. ace, SSO. 

■ ■ decl, I, 66, 3 ■ ■ " 



reLti 



e, 467, I 



g, 660-671. 

times, w. dat. or ace, 38T ; w. subj., 60S, 

4; w. inl^n., E86. 
Tmesis, 669- 

-tS(-ire], frequentatives in, 919, 1. 
tot, meaning and uses, 871, l, a. 
tStus,lI2; w. ahl. noun, 436 and a. 
Towns where, whither, or whence, 449- 

4S1; appositives w,,468 ; preps, w,, 468, 
trim, form in cpds,, 61, r6 ; w, ace,, 3B0 ; 



s. of, « 



:., 886. 



I and Verb. 
Trees, gend, of names ol, 68, a, 
trts, decl,, 131, 2. 
Trochee, 637, *. 
" Trusting," w, dat., 862, II. 

til, decl., 134 ; tfite,lS4, ■/. 

tol, gen, of ta, reg. objective, 864, a. 
turn . . . cum, see com. 
-tam, -ta, supine endings, 181, 49, 4, 5 
-tol, perf. pass, partic, in, 170, 4 ; adj. 
2^/3; adv. in, 126, 8. 



dncentl, 



IV, 97, 3 
etc., isi; ,. 

nnde, ivhenci. same conslrsias qui ; 
Unthematic verbs, p. 76, ftn., 170, 



iisuB ait, constrs. w., 480, i, i, and f. - 
at (Dtl), often merely formal, p. 261, ftn. i ; 
w. sub),, see especially in ct. of purpose, 
S02, z ; in vol. subst. cL, ii., y, in cL of 
fear, it., 4 ; in questian or exclamation d 
surprise, etc., 608 ; in antic, subst. cl. 
607, 2; in opt. subst. cl., Sll, 2; in cl. 
of actual result, S21, 2 ; in subst cl. of 
actuality, ii,, y, in ind. questions or 
excbmitions, 1(87, <f, 3) and ftn.; w. in- 
die, see synopsis, S43- 

nt prtmom, nt semel, SS7. a. 
- - ■•' subj., 604, 3. 

-- ■— rog, 141, *; use, . 
■s. of, 142, a. 

UWJUWb, IJ|BAJiJilJ(, XVJB, tf, Vi 

utnqae, 142, a; use, 278; 



ot«r,'reL, 140, rf;'a.u 

876,1; decL, 112; .,_. 
utarcamque, decl., 140, d. 
uterUWt, meaning, 143, a, 278, 8. 
tnqae, 142, a; use, 278; meaning in 

pi., I*-, ff, *; as recipt, pron,, 266i in 

agreement or w. gen. 346, *, 

«rvil, meaning, 142, a, 276, 8- 



utiaam, in wishes, 611, 1, and ftn. i. 
ator,w,abl,,429; w, 2dabl,, «,,o; w-acc, 

ii., i ; in gerundive conslr., 613, 3, n, 
ntpote, w. qui^:!,, 623, 3 ; w.CDitKl.,626,'i 
utrum , , . JU, etc., 234, 1 and * ; utrun 

suppressed, ii.. Ill, 

■V, may becoirK n in poetry, 666, ', 
Value, expr. by gen,, 3»6 ; by abl,, 427, 
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tt; Inseparable prefix, 814, a 

a., J, a; ▼«! w. superlative, 241, 3, a 
ireliM " — ■- —'-—-' 



Til. decl,, 92. _ „ 

Douni in -iiu, 71, 3 ; in -ie, o 
-1111,110,0. Syntax.VlO-.V. 

624,6; nom. for.401. 



S19, . 



ualw 



yelati («I), w. subj,, 60i, 3 



rvelati («I),w 

vsntatBB, IS adj., 248. 

Verbal Douns, l4fl. 

Verbs, PonH; voices, moodi, etc., 146 

three stems, 14T ; the conjs., 148 ; prii 

cipal parts, ISO ; ends., Ifil ; union o 

end. with stem, 16S', examples of inflei 

mof the four i«E. conjs., lS0-lfi9; di 

S.161; periphi 



Dur i«g. can 



conj., ISB; peculiarities i . ,, 

105; formation of the stems, 166-184; 
llluslralions of the various types (prin- 
cipalpirts), 18S-18B; conj. of theirreg. 
verbs, 190-19T; defect, verbs, 19B-800; 
impers. verbs. 201 ; derivation of verbs, 

a., a,a ^•'— -' verbs, 218; list 

b delined, 321; 



290. 

nreor,160;w. subj., 602,4! w.infin.,6e 
rttB, 310, 5, a, *; in answers, 238, i- 
Verse, defined, 636. 
Verification, 838-669. 
rersni, w, ace, 3S0; position at, ii., a. 
TErum, 310, 4; following nia, ii., i; 
etUm or qnoqne added, it. 






:, 618, 2 



i, 264, <■ 






i, objective gen., 134, 

'., 687, *; vetor w, infin,, 



ess. 

T«tns, decL, 117, 118, i. a, i; stem of, 
117, J; comparisan, 120, i. 

-Ti, perfects In, 173, A ; short forms, 163. 

Tjcts, defect., 106, 4 ; •^ce'a. 3B8. 

Tided, w. vol. cl., 602, 3, a) ; viit n» in pro- 
hibitions, 601, 3,1,2); videiS and videor 
w. infin., 689, 690, 1 ; vldet w. pre^. 



dit., 870. 
1r, decl., 70; poetic gen. virur 
Virtual wishes,expr. 1^ vellm,e 

619. I, c; by condition w. ^ 

subj., &82, 5- 



,71,4, 



lidite rniai 



used Impers., 290, a, i); voice-mean in(;> 
of depons. and semi-depons., 291- 

Volced consonants, 8, i, 12; change of 
voiced mutes, 49, i. 

Voiceless consonants, 8, i, 12- 

Volitive subjunctive, 600-60B. 

T0I8 and its epds., 192 ; W- vol. cl, 602. 3. 
o) i w. infin., 688,687; w. perf. partu,, 
608,3. 

Vowels, fl ; classification, S ; pronunc, 6 : 
quantity, 16-98,86; vraakenlngin imt- 
riorsyll., 41.42; syncope, 43; changes 
lnfinalsyll.,44; contraction, 46 ; vowei- 
gradatioi ■- ■■ 
ftn., 162 



I ; final, slun 



!«. ' 



"Want," w. gen., 847 ; w. abl, 426. 

Watches of tlie night, 670, 2. 

Way or manner, e.pr. by abL, 446; bvafl. 

In, ot per, w. ace, ii 3, a ; by dum-cl., 

6SB, a; by paitic, 60t 5- 
Weights and Measures, 872-677- 
Whole, idea of, expr. by pn., 346 ; by U 

or «», w. abl., ii; 1. 
Will, expr. by vol subj, 600. 
Winds, gend. of names of, 68, i. 
Wish, expr. by opt. subj, Sll, i ; by Tctim, 

etc., *. subj., 61B, r, c; by rt ot i il w. 

subj., 688, 5. 
„„.■_,..__„ _.^^ subj., 6Il,i; ». infin.. 



Wc 



iandrf; : 



also 



of, 6TB, 5. 
lene. 64S. 
,'ord-formation, 202-SlB- 
,'ord«rder: normal, 623,624; 1 
628-630; parallel order, 61 



I, in bomined vordsonly, l,a 

11; inpoetry, 29, 3,*- 
Zeiigma, 631, 7- 
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INDEX 



mbiunciive; vol. = 



i, ab, atH, in cpdi., Bl, i ; use, 40S and a, 
406, I, 1, W6. 

AbUtive, Form : abL sing., decL III, in -a 
or -1,78,3, 88,2; of adjs., 118, l; in 
advs., 126, I, 3, ^; aU. p!, decl. I, in 
-Uni, 66,4; aecl IV, in -abni, 97, i. 
Syntax : see synopsis, 4M. 

Absolute tenses, 467, 3,478. 

Absolute use of trans, verb, 989, a. 

Abstract nouns, form, 206, a, 4. 207, i ; 
defined, 240, 5; w. concrete meaning, 
it., a; pLoi, 103, n., 240, 5, ;. 

Absurd question, w. an, S3B. 

-IbDi, in decl. I, 66, 4- 

ac, see atqoa. 

Accent, 31-33 ; in verse, 645. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418-420. 

Accordance, abL of, 414 ; ut^cL of, SBS. 

Accusative, /'flnn,- acc.sing.end.,6a, ', n.; 
iD -im, 78, a, 86, 1; In -« in Greek 
nouns, 96, examples : ace □!. in -Is, 75, a, 
88,3,118,4; accasadv., 126, 5, 5,7; 
ace. pL neut of adj. of decl. Ill, IIB, '. 
Syntax: see synopsis, 879. 

" Accusing," constra. w., 842, 343, 397, 1. 

Acquiescence, how expr., see Consent 

Act anticipated, anteqiutni, etc., w. subj., 
607, 4, at-d): V, indie, ii., a., 871. 

Action, nouns of, 206, 2, 3. 

Acluafity (fact), subj. of. B20, fiSl. 

ad, form in cpds., 81, 2 ; w. ace, 380, 364, 
6; cpda. of, w. dat, 376. 

adeS, meaning, 302, ; ; adeS at, 821, 2, a. 

-adea,iuffiii,207, 3. 

Adjectives, Form.- decl. I and 11, 110-1 12 ; 
decl.lIl,113~llB; comparison, It 9- 193; 
pionoin.adj.,112,143; derivation of,208 
-210; numerals, 130-133; vertaladjs., 
146. Syntax: adj. defined, 981 ; used 



. __ i., 848; - 
880; pred., 230; compa: 
denoting a part, 244 ; agicc 
320 ; case w. nihil, aliqnld, etc. 
neut.pl. of, w. gen., 367. 
admonM, constr, v., 361. 



.., 24B, 
of, 841 ; 



Adietbs, Form: 124-12T, 2B3; compar., 
128,129; nuraeraladvs,,133. Syntax: 
294-286; forces in comparison, 300; 
two compaiatives, 301. 

Adverbial accusative, p. 209, ftn. 2; clauses, 
230; prefixes, 81, 218, 1. 

Adversative conjunctions, 310 

421, s ; by partic, 604, 2 ; by qnl-cL »! 

subj., 823, w. Indic, 868, a ; by <mm-cl. 

w. subj., 626,626; w. Indic, 869,1'', by 

qnamqoani-cl. v. indic, 566. 
Aentfa, decL, 66. 

aeqni ac, 30T, i, a; w. ^, w. subj., 604, 3. 
Agency, nouns of, 80, 1, 206, i. 
Agent,expr.hyabl. w.ab,406, i;bydat.,373. 

parties., 316-327; of pred. depending on 
intin,w.iator,Tideor, etc, 690,2; poetic 
nom. in pred. of iniin. for ace, 892, a ; 
agreement of verba, 328-333; agreement 
w. antecedent of rel., 388, i, a. 

al5, conj., 198, 1; ain,fnrm, 231, 1, *), n. 3. 

aliqaii, aUqul, decl., 142, 2 ; use, 2T6, 2. 

aUt«ratqne(ac), 307, 2, a. 

aUn»,decl., 112,<i ; rneaning,279; asrecipr. 
pron., 86S ; «- atqu« or ac, 307, 3, a. 

Alliteration, 632, 19. 

Alphabet, 1. 

alter, decl., H9,o,f; meaning, 878, i. 2 ; 
as redpr. pron., 866- 

Altemative questioni, 234. 

amb-, am-, 61, i, S18, r, i). 

ambft, decl., 131, 1, n. ; use, 277. 

amB, con)., 166. 

ampliui, w. abl., or without effect on case, 
416, d. 

an, SS4; in absurd questions, 236. 

Anacoldthon, 631, 8. 

Analogy, working of, 318, 4. 

Aniphoia, 632, 5. 

AnjstToplie, 631, 14. 

Anchlita, decl., 68. 

Andromaehg, decl., 68. 
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ID of, 624, ;. 



uta, form in cpds., 61,41 w. ace., 330; 

cods, of, w. dat., 376: In eiptessions of 

time, w. ace, 380, example, Drabl.,424, 

example; as adv., 303, c. 
Antecedent, defined, 281, a; omission of, 

284,1; incomplete, 421, 1,3; tepeated, 

284, 4; attracted to tel., ii., 6, 327. 
Antepenult, 31, a. 
Uiteqnam or prlusqnam, w, subj., SOT, 4. 

a)-d); w.fut perf. or fut. indie, i*., n.; 

w. pies, indie, fi71; w. past tenses of 

iDdie, 5S0, b. 
Anticipation, expt. by subj., 606--A09 ; by 

fut. perf. or fut. indie, 607, 4^ n- »<> ")- 

d) ; by pres. indtc, 671. 
Anticipatoty subjunctive, 50e-S09. 
Aoristic tenses, 466, 2, 467; s ; of indie, 

468, n.; of sub)., 470, 2. 
" Apodosis," see Conclusion, 878-682. 
Application, gen. of, 364. 
" Appoaitive genitive," 341. 
Appositive words, 317, s; agreement of, 

whitlier, whence, 462; attracted by dat., 
326, 3 ; often put w. a rei., 327 ; ace In 
apposition to a sentence, ,•"■- — - '- 
si^d of voe, 401 ; positii 
apud, w. ace, 380, 4S4, 4- 

Artide. lacking in Latin, 221, e. 

-It, old gen. sing, in, 66, 1. 

-Ik9, verbs In, 168, F. a, 212, 2. 

Asides, qni, cum, etc., in, 667. 

"Asking," see "Inquiring" and "Requesl- 

As^rates, 8, 5, II, 12, 14, J, n. 

Assimilation of consonants, 49-61. 

Association of Ideas, 816, 3. 

Asyndeton, 306, I, a. 

at, at enlm, etc., 310, i, a-c. 

atqua or ae, 307, a ; choice of forms, ii., 
3, f ; used w. Idem, aliua, etc., ih., x, a. 

atqnl, 310, 3. 

Attempted action, tenses of, 484. 

Attendant circumstances, abt. of, 482. 

Attraction, agreement of prons., adja., and 
parties, by, 336, 1-5; of verb by, 338; 
adj. attracted into rel. cL, 284, T, ap- 
positive attracted intorel.cl, 327; subj. 
by attraction, 639. 

A ttribulive words, 317,"; agreement, 320, 1 . 

BudeB, semi-^lepon., 161. 

audiS, conj., 169; w. ciun-cl., 684, a; v. 
partic„ 606, t; w. inlin., ik, n. 

aut, 308, 1, 3, a; correlative, 809. 

autem. 310, i,a,i; position, 634, 8, i. 

Auxiliary and principal tenses, 477, t. 

Auxiliary verb, 163, 164, 8. 

beUI, in war, 449, a. 



bonus, decl., 110; compar., 122. 

bos, decl., 98. 

Brach^logy, 631, a. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 841, f, n. 2. 



Calendar, 660-871. 

Calends, KAleodae, 664. 

" Can," " could," how expr., see Capacity. 

Capacity, expr. by potential subj., S16, 

617 ; by pounm w. infin., 686. 
caput, decl., 76, 77, 5 ; gen. of penalty, 

343 ;aU, of penalty, 428, *. 
Cardinal numbers, 130, 131. 
Cases, form, 81, 82; endings, 62-64; ear- 

Uest meanings of, 334. 
causA, on account of, case, 444, d ; w. gen., 

339,-^; w. geiundive, 612, 1. 
Causal-adversative «ni- or cum-cL, in subj., 

633,626,628; in indie, 669, a. 
Cause ot reason expr. by abl, 444 ; by abL 

absolute, 421, 4; by prep, phrases, 444, 
, t,c; by subj. qui- or cum-cl,, 623, 686, 
! 626; by indie, qui- or cam-cl., 669, a; 
i by cl. w. quod, quia, quoDlara, or quandS, 

660 ; by nfn quia, ai/a quod, etc., w. subj., 
1 636,2,*; by partic, 604, J. 
save, in prohibitions, 501, 3, a, 2), 602, 3, 

i) ; without nf, ii,, n. 2 ; w. short -t, 

28, 2, *). 
-c<e), particle, 38, n., 33, 138, 2, .-. 



ciie,c( 



'., 393. 



ctiiBeS,w.voI.cl,, 602,3,0); w. cl. of obtiga. 
----t or propriety, 6i3, j; w. infin., 680. 
, ace of respect, 389, a. 
■ >^, 879, 1 



c«terf,' „. . , 

clause," see Descriptive clause. 
Charge, gen, of, 342- 
Chiasmus, 688. 
clrcl, ciieum, cliciter, w. ace, 380; as 

advs., 303, c. 
Circum-,formincpds,, Sl,s; w. ace, 380; 

cpds. of, w. ace, 386, 391, 2; w. dat., 

376. 
Circumstances or situation, expr. by abl., 

423; by aW. absolute, 481; by parde, 

604, 2 ; by cum-cl., 624, 686. 



clam, adv., or prep. w. abL or ace, 468, 2. 
Clause, definttions : principal or ^p. (sub- 
ordinate), 284, 1; coordinate, 886 ; det., 

ditional,S28i2; free,p.3o3,ftn. ; subst, 
238; adv., 339; individual and general- 
i«ng, 676, 677. 



coEnCvi etc., force of teases, 4B7- 

c6ga, w. ace,, 397, i ; w, vol. d., S02, 3, fl) ; 

«.infin.,S87iw,[LofactuaUty,S21.3,o). 
Collective noun, BM, 3; agreement w., 

32fi, 331, 1. 

CombinaUona of tenses, usual, 4T6, 47T ; 
less usual, 478; mechanical iarmony 
of subj. tenses, 480; lenses depending 
on pres. perf-, 481 ; permanent truths 
depending on past lenses, 482. 

Command, expr. by Impet., 4E>6, 601, i, t ; 
by subj,,S01,3,a,3; byfnt indie, 572: 
in ind. disc, S3B. 
' Common nouns, 240, 2. 

"Common" sylbble, 28, 5, n. 

commoDefacifi, commcmeiS, constr. w., 3fil. 

conimfinia, w. either gen. or dat,, 339, c, 

Compaiative, case constrs. w., 416, 41T; 
w. qnun and qui- or nt-cl., B21. J, c 

Coniparaa¥es,decl.,116,118; formation. 

Comparison: of adjs.,formation,119-123i 
forrxsofdegiees, 241,1^4 ; two conipars., 
242; comparison of advs., 138-129; 
forces of degrees, 300, two compars., 301. 

Comparison, imaginative, w. qnasi, etc., 
and subj., S04, 3. 

Coicplementar; Infinitive, delined, 686, a. 

Complei sentence, 823, 1. 

Composition of words,S13-218; quantity 
in cpds., 24; accent in. 31, 3; vowel- 
change in, 42; assimilation of prep, in, 
80, Bl ; redupL perf, of cpds,, 173, D, a. 

Composition or material, gen, of, 348. 

Compound sentence, 223, a. 

Compounds of verb and prep., w.dat., 378, 
377 ; w. dat. and ace, 376, a ; w. ace, 
391,2; w, dat, or ace, lA, fl. 

con-, iajm-i form in cpds., SI, 6; cpds. of, 
w. dat, 3T6. 

" Conative action," tenses of, 484. 

Concern, dat. of, 366. 
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third, 167; fourth, 109 ; of depon., 160 ; 

Cjriphr., 162; peculiarities In, 163- 
Bil variation between conjs., 168 ; of 
irreg. verbs, 190-19T ; of defect verba, 
198-200; of impers. verbs, SOI. 

Conjunctions, origin, 12B ; defined, 304; 
coordinating, 30fi and I; copulative, 
307; disjunctive, 308; advert., 310; 
inferential, 311 ; subordinating, 312. 

Connection, gen. of, 339. 

cdnacius, gen. w., 3B4; dat w.. 363, i, b). 

Consecutive clauses defined,S19,3,D,B21, 
i,e\ of ideal certainty, SIO, 3, j; of actu- 
ality, 621, i-t. 

Consent, expr. by imper., 496; by subj., 
B31, 1,2; by indlc, 571, 672. 

eSnaiatB, constrs. w., 438, 3. 

Consonants, 2 ; cla9Sif.,6-8, 12; pronune, 
11; changes of, 47-48; stems in, 74, W, 
75-86. 

conititna, w. vol. sub), or Inlin., 586 and e. 

canstS, constrs. w., 438, i, 3, a, i. 

Construction, defined, 314, 3. 

cSEsafTi etc., force of tenses, 487. 

cSniuIi, w. dat or ace, 367. 

" Contention," w. cum and aU., 419, 4; w. 
dat, 363, 2, c)\ «. ace, 397. 3. 

contestDi, w. abl., 438, 4. 

contri,w.acc.,3B0; w.a^iie(ac),307,3,a. 
a of voweb, 45 ; quantity result- 



- (y^, a 



Concrete nouns, 240, 4. 
Concrete object for wh., dat. of, 361. 
" Condemning," gen. w., 342, 343. 
Condensed comparison, 631, 3. 
Conditional sentence or c1., 228, 2, B77; 

Conditions and conclusious, generalizing 
and individual distinguished, 676 ; three 
types, 575-681; inind.dis.,534,t.*,536. 

cSDfldB, w, dat,, 362, II ; w. abl 437. 

ccnlcia, quantity of first syll,, 30, 1. 

Conjugation of verbs, 64, 146-201; of 
som, 163-164; conjs. distinguished, 
148; first conj., IBB; second, 156; 



<:L of, -ai 
Coordinate clauses, 225. 
Coordinate sentences, 223, 2. 
Coordinating conjunctions, 305-311, 
Copula, 230, a. 

Copulative compounds, 216, i. 
Copulative conjunctions, 307, 809- 
cBram. abl. w., 40T, 1. 
Corrective ant, wve, vel, 30B, 3, a ; qnun- 

quam, etai, tametsi, 310, 7. 
Correlatives, 144. 

Countries, gend. of names of, 88, 2. 
crUe, w. dat, 362, II : w, ace, 364, 1, 
eni,pronunc,, 10,^, 140,a. 
cuius, pronune, 29, 2, a, 140, a. 
Giuii,prep-,incpds.,5I,6; ». soc. abl., 418 ; 

m*oum, etc., it., a; ideas eipr. by, 419. 
cnm-clauses: descr. cl. of Ideal certainty, 

516, 3 ; of actuality, S21, i ; descr. cl. 

n, 624;. 

Idea, 628 
26; of r. 

time included in (he reckoning, 860 and 

663;aor.nart™l.<cump 
cum . . . turn . . , , 664; ' 
movingcl,,666; "Cumii 



i reckoning, 86( 
taction, 681; SI 



ooj^lc 



■oMnl coiidlliant. 677, ttn. 3 ; see also 



examples, ST9, B81 



1., 3S2. 



1; w- subj., 611, a; V. infin.. OffiA w- 
Cfir, w. subj. of obligation, 613, i, 2; of 

natural likelibood, 61S, i, a. 
eutS, w. »ol. cl, GOS, 3, "); v. genindive, 

MS, IIL 
Customary action, tcoses of, in. 

Dactyl, 637: dactylic hexameter, 6S0; 
dactylic pentameter, 64S. 

Dates, how expr., 661-669. 

Daare,P/irm: 3ing.,decLIV, in-a,97,i; 
decLV.ln-n or -ei, 100,1; in -«,«.,»■, 
pi., decL I, in -Ibni, 66, 4 ; decL IV, in 
-ubU(,87, T. jy>itax,*seesynop9is,3S9. 

M, in cpds., 24, 2. 

«,w.abl.,406,M6,J,4; for gen. of whole, 
aW.i\ w. verbs of separation, W8. 

dCbee, moods and tenses of, 682, 3; w. 
iolia,, 686. 

decet, w. ace, 390, a ; w. lubj,, BIS, 5 ; w. 
infin,, B85. 

Declarative sentsnce or clause, 928, 1. 

Declension, 64, SB ; the five decU. of 
nouns, 63 ; endings, 64 ; I, BB-6S ; II, 
6B-73; 111,74^8; IV, 96-98; V,80- 
101 ; noiuii variable in, 107 ; of adjs., 
110-118; of comparatives, 116; of 
parties., 117;' of numerals, 131; of 
proas- 134-142. 

Defective nouns, lOS-101. 106 ; delect, 
compac., 123; verhi, 188-201. 

" Defining " genitive, 341 . 

Degree, ace. of, 887. 

Degree, cL determining the, 6B0, and ftn. 1. 

D^irn of difference, abL of, ^4. 

Degrees of compaiisan, 118. 

DeUbeiation, expr. by subj.. SOS ; by pies, 
indie., 871 ; by tut. indie, 672. 

Demand, expr, by voL subj., BOO, 808, 3, a). 

^^ Demonstrative," see Determinative. 

Denominative verbs, p. oS, ftn. i, 211 ; of 
1,211, I, 212, n., 166, i, 1; of 



169, 1. 
Dentals, 7, a, 19 ; changes of. 49, 4, ;, S, 10. 

Dependent clause, 234, i and a. 

Dependent compounds, 216, 3. 

Deponent verbs, defined, 146, 160; origi- 
nally reflexive, 2SS, 3, i ; voice meanings 
of, 281,"-'/; perf , pass, partlc. of, w. act. 
meaning, 602, 1, a. 

Deprecated act, in subj. w. antsauun, etc^ 
607, 4, -O. 

" Depriving," abL w., 408. 

Derivation of nouns and adjectives, 808- 
810; derivatives, primary and second- 
ary, 208: vowel-quantity In, 23, a. 

Descent, words denoting, 207, ]. 



Descriptive compounds, 816, 1. 
Descriptive genitive,36S ; alil.,443 ; tenses, 

466, 1, a ; descr. cl. defined, p. 260, ftn. 

a ; clauses : see synopses, 490, 643. 
Desideratives,212, 3. 
Desire, see Wish, 811, 1. 
dlspirt,w.dat.or3cc.,367; w.acc.,391, i. 
Mtnlor, comparison, 123, 
Detemdnative cl., p. 160, ftn. 1 ; see syn. 

opses, 499, 64S. 
Determinative-descriptive pronouns, decl., 

137, 133 ; distinctive meanings of lilc, 

ista, Uie, ii, and of tUi, tutns, tot, 271. 
deni, decl., 71, J. 
Diaeresis, bucolic, 641, c, a. a. 
Diastole, 664, ftn, 3. 
die, Imper 164, i. 
die*, w. void, 602, 3, a); w.infin.,688; 

In subj. in cl. of reason, 636, 3, i, n. 
KSi, <tecl., OS, i. 
dill, decl., 99 ; gend. 101. 
'■""' -abLw,4lB; 



'., 363, a 



diJlcilii 

supla^'ln'^ 619, al w.''i^fin!, bS,^', 7). 
Diminutive adjectives, 207, i. 
Diphthongs, 6 ; pninunc. in Latin, 10. 
Direct diKourae, eKphined, B8S. 
Direct oUect, ace ai, SM, 391. 
Direct reflexive, 96B, I. 
Direction or rebtion expr. by dat, 368, 

I-lII; w. ad. In, etc., 384, a; poetic 

dat. of direction in space, STB. 
dls-, 94, 1,61,7,913, i,j. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 808, 309. 
" Distance," see Extent of space, ace., 887, 

I, and degree of difference, abl., 4H. 
Distich, elegiac, S49, a, ftn, 6. 
Distributive numeiali, 133 ; used for car- 

^nals, 247. 
Distributive pronouns, 148, 278. 
dia, comparison, 12B. 
dootf, constt. w_^ 398 and i, i). 
domos, decl 87, s; flomi, loc. form, 71, 

6; gead.,9S, a; of place where, whither, 

whence, 449-4B1 ; w. modifiers, 4B4. 
dSneo, seednm. 
DonUe consonants, 11. 
" Double quesHons," 2S4. 
" Doubt," w. qnin, B19, 4, *) • 621, 3, *)■ 
' Duhitative subj unctlve,"see Deliberation, 

■. cl., 802, 3, *); w. subj. of 

ity,619,^jt); of actuality, 

dflc,'imf^°'iMi '■ 

dnim, didi, dolt, etc., .isi, n. 

dum, dinec. quoad, w. antic subj., B07, 5; 
w. f ut pert, or f ut. indie, ii^a; *. pres. 
indie, 671; detemuning time up to irii, 
SBOand^; narT.c1.w.,B60; determining 
time during >vh.,6B0 and i; dUML ol 



ideal ce 



sitDallon, 0S8; replaciog pres, paaa-par- 
tic.,60S,z; subj.dumcLofpnivisD,630. 

aunmodo, in cL of proviso, C39- 

dua,iiecl., 131,1. 

Duration of time, expr. by acc.| 887, II; 
by pMandad., li., a; byabL,440. 

ecqnlB f ' ilecl., 141, i; use, 9TS, 6. 
eda, conj., 186 ; «dlni, tiit, etc., 1B6, a. 
efflclS, V. vol ci., B02, 3, a) ; v. d. of f^t, 

691, 3. ")■ 
" Effort," V. vol. cl., 602, 3, a). 
eesG, w. gen., 347 ; w. abl., 426, a. 
«go, dec!., 134; «Eamet, ii., d. 
Biui, pronune. and quantity, 29, x, a; 

137, a ; ejus modi, desct. gen., 3S6. 
Elegiac stanza, 642, a. 
Elision, see Slurring. 
Ellipsis, 631, 1. 

Emphaas, obtained by order, 680-828. 
Emphatic futuie-perfect, 490 and a. 
Emphatic perfect, 490. 
Ensilage, 631, 9. 
Enclitics defined, 38, r; quantity of, 28,1, 

d; question of accent befaie, 32, n. 
" End of motion," expr. by prep. w. ace, 

386; by poetic dat., 370. 
Endeamr, eipr. by vol. sub)., SOO. 
Endings, inflectional, oiiglnj^S03, ftn. : 



"Exchanging,- w.abi,. 431. 



',04; ' 



a, IGl. 



„ , ..icperf.,490, 

euim, meaning and position, 311, 6. 

Entreaty,expr.l^imper.,4M;bysubi.,S30, 

e*, conj,, 194- 

eii , . . quS, of degree of difierence, 424. 

Epistolary tenses, 193. 

Aqnidem, use of, 267, a. 

Equivalentiction,<:l. of, 861. 

etga, w. ace, 380, 364, y. 

erEB,311, 1; w. gen., 33S, ^. 

-i«cS, verbs in, 168, F, a, 312, a. 






L'.,3e6,<i 



est,w, potential desct, cl..61 T, a 

cl. of ideal certainty, 619, i ; of actuality, 

B21,i; w.subst.c].ofactualily,B21,3, 

a): w, infin., 698, 3. 
et, 307, t,a,c\ =etlam, 3DS,3and b\ et 

. . . et^ et . . . iiequ«, ii«que . . . et, 309. 
et«nim, Sll, 6, a. 
Ethical dative, 372. 
etliun, in answers, 282, r; meaning and 

position, 302, 1 ; often added to Bed or 

vtram, 310, 4, b. 
etlamsi and atd, = although, S82, 8. 



etd, 



'310,7 



Edpbemism, 682, 1 

BZ or E, in cpds., SI. S; choice of forms, 
408, *; w. abl., 406, 406; of point of 
view, 406,1; w.verbs of separation, 408- 



infin 


of, 6B6. 






















Exhorb 






















Explicative qaod-cl,, p. ag6, fti 














626. 




e«p*ct5,w. antic 


subj., 507, 


; w. in 



Extent of spaee,acc. of, 387; abl.of,4!e,t. 
titerug, exterior, extiimua, 183. 
eztia, <v. ace, 380. 

(HC, imper., 164, I. 

ficiliB, comparison, ISO, 2; w. supine in 

-u, 618, 1 ; w. ad and gerundive, ii., a. 
fida, accent of cpds, of, 31, 3; non-prep. 

forms, 218, 3; w. vol. subj., 602,1, fl); 

w. el. of actuality, S21, t, a) ; w. iniin, 

887, ftn. I, 608, .,n- 
Fact, indie- of, 468, 644; subj. of. in con- 
sec, els., B20, 621, 3, a), g\. 
" Factitive object," see Result produced. 
falasB, comparison, 123, a. 
fun«i, abl., [ami, 88, j. 
lamiliis, 66, 1. 
«rt, conj., 1B8, 3. 
fa., indecl., 10e,a; fisest, w, infin-, 886; 

«B tv. supine, 619, 1. 
fazS, laxlm, 168, c. 
Fear, jubj, cl, of, 602, 4. 
Feminine caesura, 641, a. 
Feminines, see Gender, 
fer, imper-, 164, i. 
f«r(, termi, posiGon of, 684, 13, a. 
me, conj,, 193 ; dat. w., 386 ; w. infin„6B4. 
-Ifcu«, comparison of cpds. in. 180, 3. 
me, 161; w. dat., 382,11; w. abl, 437. 
fidas, comparison, 123, a. 
Field in which, expr, by In w. abl., 434, 2. 
Fifth declension, B9-101. 
Figurative use of cases, moods, etc, 316, i, 
Figuresof syntax, 631; of rhetoric, 638, 
filia, decl,, 66, 4, 
IIllUB, gen, and vac, HE, 71, 3, 
" Final clauses," p. j6o, ftn, 3. 
Final consonants, changes in, 49, 13. 
"Fine," abl. of, 428. 

finis, decl., 87, 88, i, d; sing, and pi., 106. 
Finite forms of verb, defined, 146- 
m eti:., quantity of 1 in. 21, i ; conj., 196 ; 

defect- cpds, w., 19S, "; abl, »,. 483, b. 
First conjugation, 148, 166; pres. stem. 

186; denom., 211, i. 
First declension of nouns, 86-88. 
First and second declension of adjectives. 

110-112. 
"F)tness,"ad]s,of,w,dat..368;wJid,384,2,i, 



DoiizodbvCoogle 



37(> 



totSa, adv., lie, 7: 

lore, ionm, etc., ICt, i, :■ 

(on or futnnim at ... = fut. infin., 4TS, c. 

Forestalled act. In sub), w. uiteqiuun or 
piiucqiiAni, 60T, ^, i). 

"Forgetting," "remembering," and "twall- 
ing," constra. w., 360. 

forls, cut ofdasri, 449, fl. 

Formal u^ p. i6i, ftn. z. 

Formation of verb^tems, 16B-1S4: of 
words, 203-918. 

foniUn, w. potential sub],, SIT, i. 

Forward-moving clauses, 566- 

Fourtl>coiijiigation,lB9; pres. stem, 189. 

Fourth declensioQ, 9B-08. 

Free clause, defined, p. 301, ftn. ; free de- 
scriptive clause, 669. 

Freer neuter accusative modifiers, 3B7. 

Frequentatives, 166, a, S12. 

Fricatives, 6, 3, 12. 

frigl, campaT-, 123: as adi., p. 19a, ftn- 2. 

ftner, w. aU, <"" .. . - 



r-, 613, I 



9,164, S. 



s, adjs. of, 209, 1 ; see Plenty. 



Fusion, explained, 3IG, 3. 
Futuie conditions, more vivid, 679, a ; less 
vivid, S80; pasi-fut.,50S,S09,680,«,c- 

Futore, Indicative: Perm. 172; in -IDS, 
164,;; meanings of tense, 468, 3 and 3, 
484,486,486,1; special uses, 672; Sub- 
junctive: bow replaced in Latin, 4T0, 
I, 4 and a, 608; Infinitivb: meaning 



passive, verbal adj., 146; inperipbr. 
162 ; in conjs. Ill and IV, 164, »; , 



184; I 



■IT 



__. ... .„ . . , -J0,3ar 

Future perfect, Indicative: Fort., , 

5,164,6,174,1; meaning, 468, 6; as 
emphatic fut., 490; Subjunctives how 
replaced in Latin, p. 144, ftn- 1. 
Futures, periphr., see Periphrastic 
iutumm eue nt . . . = fut. inlin., 479, c. 
tat&m, as adj., 848. 

guides, lei; w.acc, 397,3; w.abl., 444, 
a; w.infin.,604; w- quMI-cl., 6S6, 

Gender, 66-69; decl. 1, 67 ; decl. II, 72 ; 
decl. III, 94 (summary), 78, 81, 84, 
88. 89, 91, 1 ; decl. IV, 98 ; decl. V, 
101 ; nouns variable in, 108. 

General " truths " or " customs," expr. by 
pres-, 468, i,i. 

Generalizing clause, 576; indie, 679 and 
rtn. ; subj- in zd sing, indef ., 604. a. 



Generalizing pronouns, 389; the same 
used w. merely indef. meaning. 283. 

Genitive, Farm: sing., decl. I, m -is, 66, 
I ; in -iil, it^ 2 ; decl. II, in -I of nouns 
in -ina, -Insi, 71, 1, 3; In -II of adjs. 
in -ini,llO,fl; of pronom. adjs., 112; 
decL IV, -1, 97, 4, J ; decL V, In -el, -R, 
and -i, 100, i, 2, 3 ; pL, decL I, in -nm, 
66, 3 ; decl. II, in -nm, 71, 4; of dncentl. 
etc-, In -nm. 181, 4; decl. UI, in -am 
and-iiun,76; in adjs., IIS, i ; decl. IV, 
in -flm, 97. 3- Synlai: see synopsis, 838. 

Gerund, Form, 184. 

Gerundive and gerund, nature of, B09- 
611 ; common uses, 613, 613 ; gend. of 
gerundive, w. mel nostti, etc., 614 ; rarer 
uses, 616,616. 

"Gnomic perfect," 488. 

Grammatical gender, 56, #, 

gritii,w. gen., 339,1^; of gerundive, 612, 1. 

" Gieeli accusative," see Ace. of respect. 

Gieelc nouns^decl. I, 68; decl. II, 78; 
decl. Ill, 90. 

Growth of meanings in constructions, 31S. 

Gutturals, 7, 3, 12; changes of , 49, a, 3 ; 
stems In, 78, 77, 1. 

babes, w. potential cl., S17, 2; w. Infin., 
S97, 2 ; w. perf. pass, partic, 60S, 5- 

b«MtB, tense, how used, 496, c. 

Habitual action, tenses of, 484, » 

haeicS, constr. w., p. 193, ftn. 

Harmony, nt-cl. of, 663. 

baud, use of, 297 and a. 

havi. see art. 

Hendiadys, 631, 5. 

" Hesitating," w. nE, quln, 01 qaBmliins, 
602,3, £); w. infin., 566. 

Hetetoclites, 107. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 108. 

Hexameter, dactylic, 639. 

Hiatus, 647. 

hie,quantity,30; decl.,138,i; hoc, quan- 
tity, 30 ; haius, hnlc, pronnnc., 10, d, 
188. i; meaning and uses of iilc, 271- 
278; hie-., llle, "the former". -."the 
latter," 274, 1 ; as indefinites, ib,, b. 

hie, adv., quantity. 26, 1; /arm. 127, 7. 

Hidden quantity, 16, n. 2 ; list, 679. 

lilem(p)i, 49, 7 ; decl., 83, 4. 

H igWy improbable futu re conclusion, 681,e. 

bine . . - lllinc, 406, 2, first example. 

Hindrance, w. vol. d., 608, 3, *). 

Historical infinitive, G96. 

'■ Historical perfect," 468, 4. 0, ftn- 3- 

Historieal present, 491, 1. 

" Hbtorical" lenses, p, 347, ftn. i. 

" Hoping," constt, w-. 698 and a. 
" Hortatory " subjunctive, see 601, a. 
hortor. w. neut. ace. pron., 897, i ; w. vol. 
cl,, 502, 3, a) ; w. infin,, 687. 



bumi, loc., Tl. 6, 44B, a. 
hiunilia, CDDiparison, ISO, i, 
Hyp^lhge, Ml, lo. 
Hypirbaton. 631, 13. 
Hyperbole, 632, 2. 
Hypetmetric verse, 641, c, n. 4. 
Hysleron prfiteron, 681, ii. 

I,letter, l,fl, n.; conaonanlal I, 11. 

i, consonanlai, sometimes becomes vonel 
in poetry, 6S6, 1 ; vocalic, sametimes be- 
comes consonanlal in poetry, 666, a. 

l-stenis, 87-89. 

-ia, suflii, 107, 2. 

iicIB, cpds. of, spelling, and quantity of 
first syll., 80, i, 

iam, com^iedw. nunc, 808, 4, 5, 

lam din, lam piid«m, etc., w. tenses of action 
in progress, 48S. 

Iambic shortening, S8, n., 649. 

Iambus, 637, i- 

-ibato, imperf. indie, of conj. IV, 164, 4. 

-IM, fut, of conj. IV, 164, 5. 

Ictus, 634 ; ichtion to ac^nt, 644, 648. 

Id aaod, 320, - - - 



tf.,*.j w.daL, 863,2, . 
Identifying pronoun, see Idem. 
Ides, Idfig, 664; use in dating, 666-671. 
IdSneua, comparison, ISl ; v.dat., 362 : w. 

ad and ace., 364, 6 ; w, qui or at, BIS, 1. 
Idas, gend., 08, a. See also Ides, 
ifna, pies. act. partic. of eO, 183. 
.ier,infin.in, 164,3, 178.J. 
leltnr, position ol, 311, 2. 
"inative" conjunctions, 311. 
llle,decL,188,i; meaning and uses, 27 1- 

274, i; hie . . . ille . . . , 374, 2; ille w. 

descr.tid-cl.,521, i; n. ut-cL, B81, 2, # ; 

position of ill«, 6S4, 1. 
llUc. decl., 138, 2, c. 
illic, adv., qaantily of final syllable, 8S, i ; 



irapere, w, dat., 362 ; w. dat. and ace., 364. 
4 ; w. sub]., 603, 1, a) ; w. infin., 687, *. 

Impersonal verbs, 201, 887 i verbs in pass, 
w. dat., 364, 2 ; impers. constr., generally 
preferred w. certain pass, infins, B90, 1, a. 

impetrS, «. subj. cl., 630, 2. 

Imns, lowisipaH of, 244. 

In, form in cpds,, 61. 9 ; w- ace., 830, 381, 
3SS; w. abl., 433, 434; use w. abl. of 
time, 439, a; m. abl. of respect, 441. a- 
c; often or reg. omitted w. abl. of certain 
words, 436 ; freely omitted by poets, 
438, "; cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 

In-, negative prefix, 814, a. 

Inchoatives ("Inceptives"), 212, 2: perf. 
of,lB8,i',ftn. 

Incomplete action, tenses of, 466, i, ftn. 

Indeclinable nouns, IDS, 2 ; gend.of,S8, 3. 

" Indefinite antecedents," 621, 1, a. 

Indefinite idea distinguished from general- 






s,233. 



f, 804, 3. 



lie, TV. gen., 364; v.abi,p,224,ft 

Imperative, endings of, 161, b. 

Imperative, synop^s of uses, 496 ; tenses 
of, 486 ; imper. of command, advice, etc., 
tj.; w. qoln, t j., j ; in prohibitions, iA,tf; 
rq>laced by vol. subj, in iod, disc,, B38. 

Imperfect, meanings common to all forms : 
of progreswve action, 466, 1 and ftn,, 470, 
1; of EaUtual action, 484; of attempted 
action, «.;w.iaindiii,etc., 486; iNDiCA- 
tive:/o™,171; in -ibam, 164, 4,171, 
n.; meaning, 468, a ; of discovery, 4S6,t; 
erastolary, 493; Subjl'nctive: form, 
176, a; original meanings: piogiE^ive, 
470, 1 ; aor, 477, * ; in els, of iBult, (*. 
and (21, a, examples; in wishes, BIO, a; 



a, 676, a 






is,B04, 



, ential subj., B17, i. 

Indefinite subject, 236. 
Indefinite value, 368. 
Indicalive.generalforrxof, 463, 644; tenses 

of,46B; tenses w.verbs and phrases of pos. 

sibility,obUgalion,etc.,e88,3,a); general 

uses, see synopsis, 843 ; pres..pre5.perf., 

and future, in special uses, 671, 67^. 
Indifference, expr. by imper, 496; bysubj., 

631; conces^on of, expr. by imper.. 407, 

1 ; l^ sul)j., 633, I ; w. qnamvls, ib., a ; 

w. licet, (■*., a; w. nt, ib^ b. 
indigeS, w. gen., 847, a; w, abl., 43B, a. 
Indignation, expr, by subj,, BOS; by fut. 

indie, 672; by hifin., 696. 
IndJgnni, w, abl,, 443 ; rarely v. gen., 3B4, 

f, example; w. subj. rel, cl., S13, 3; w. 



Indii 



i, 618, 2 

urse, defined, 633,639, 601; 

prons.anaperson$in,633,a;jNFJHlTIVE 
mind, disc.: tenses, 693; list of verbs and 
phrases governing, p.318, ftn.; principal 
statements in infin.,e34, 1,691; constrs. 
of, may be used w. verbs not suggesting 
ind. disc,, 634, i, a. B36, r, n, B36, a; 
aubord, els, in, S34, 2, 636-638. 

Indirect object, dat. of, 366 and a. 

Indirect questions, oi fact, 637 SA ftn,; 
fut^ how expr. in, 470, 4, a\ indie, in, 
637, g; antic, subj, in, 607, 3. 

" Indirect reflexive," S62, 2. 

Individual condition, see Condition, 

Indo-European speech, 46, ftn. i; farces 
of cases in, 334; of moods, 469. 

lndnKe«,«, dat,, 362; w. ace, 864, 4- 



378 



Inferential ci 

inferior, comparison, 188. 

InHmns, Itnixstpartof, 244. 

Infinitives,^DrM,lTB. Syntax- ijaof/Bi 
of uses, 683; gender, case relations, etc., 
B84; tenses. ItS; in ind. disc., SSI ', 
— * - "-- ' swearing, (■- 



I of re 



■.,ii-,i\ 



w. vEibs of obligation, propriety, etc., 
p. ti ], f En. a ; energetic or emphatic perfs., 
400: list of verbs takingind.di5c.,p.ii8, 
ftn,; ordlnarjuses: dependent, 886-894, 
697, independent, historical, 6S&, ex- 
clainatory, 606 ; poecicaland later prose 
uses,698; special poin Is :compleiDenlar¥ 
infin.,6Ba,a; omssion of sutjectinini 
disc.,m;».paiitaB,iu8tiia,etc.,8Se/; 
w. verts of seeing, hearing, or represent- 
ing, 606, i,n,; in rel.cts., 938, i,#; after 

Inflection, denned, 64. 
Informal indirect discourse, sub), of, 598, 
1, o, 686, a. 



:., SSO. 



InnlxuB, abl. w- 48S, z, a ; daC. w., ii., i. 
iDOpf, w. gen., 847, a ; w. abL, 428, a. 
Inqnun, conj., 198, a ; position of, 6S4, t6. 
"Inquiring," two ace w., 893; indirect 

question v., 837, i- 
Inquiry for instructions, in subj., 608 1 in 

indie, 871, 872. 
"Inseparable prepositions," see SIS, i. 
Insldlae, pl.only, 104,4; dat.w., 863,1, ")■ 
iMtar, gen. v., 33S, d. 
Instrument, abl. of, 423. 
Instrument or means, ends. denoting,20e,6. 
"Instrumental ablative," 61, *, «8. 
" Integral part," see Subj. by attraction. 
Intensive pronoun, see Ipse. 
Intensives (meditative;), 912,4. 
Intention, eipr.by vol. subj., 600,802,3,0), 

«), andftns.', by f ut. act. parilc, 607. 
Istentni, cases w., 438, ;■ 
inter, form in cpds., 61, lo; w. ace, 380; 

cpds. of, w. dat., 876 ; inter •£, ete, 266- 
InterclSdO, w. dat., 366, e ; w. abl., 403, i. 
IntenUcj, w. dat.. 366, c; «. abl, 408, 3. 
" Interest," dat, of, see Reference, dat. of, 

366-369- 
Intereit, cases v., 846 ; w. void., 608, 3,2) ; 

w. infin., 686. 
Interior, comparison, 123. 
Interjections, 821, 813. 
Interrogative pronouns, 141, 376. 
Interrogative sentence, see Questions. 
Intra, w. ace, 880. 
Intransitive, see Voice and Verbs. 
Intransitive verbs, passive of, flOl. c, 890, a 
-i5, verbs tn, of conj. Ill, 188, 168, 1. 



W, in fuj infin. tass, 178,3. 

Iran;, 638, 4- 

Irregular nouns of decl. Ill, 92. 

Irregular verbs, 170; conj. of, 180-197. 

Is, decl., 187; meaninganduse3,271'274; 

sometimes instead of ■«, 262, 1, a; w. 

qnl-cl., det 660 ; descr., 681 , ■ ; w. nt-cl-. 



.1. in, 76, . 



621,2 

88,3,118,4 

Iste, decl., 138,a; meaning, 371, 874, 4. 

it«, In answers, 232, i ; Ito nt or nE, w. vol, 
subj., 602,3, a; lUnt,iLt Bau,etc.,821,a, 
rf;ltaut,ofwaybywh,.a.;iU«,678.i- 

Itkqne, accent, 32, 2, n.; use, 311, 3. 

iter, decl., 80, 6. 

" Iterative" subj., see Repeated action. 

Iterative verbs, see Ftequentatives, 212, i. 

■Its, frequentatives in, 818, i. 

luMI), w. ace, 397, i; w. infin., 887; w. 
subj., ii; i\ inbeor, w. infin., 688. 

IBganmi, decl., 107, i "" ' 

-inm, gt ■ ■ — 

Inpplter, decl,, 9'87" 
iflritus, having sworn, loj, 
ias,decl.,SB,i; lasest,w,cl 



ias,decl.,l 
618,5; 



in gen. in poetry, 663. 



sing, ol 
110, a. 
lOMfl, abl. only, 106, 



, 71, a, 3; of adjs, ii 



>mpar.,198,198,». 
on'trarted,178,^; sbortfonns 



J, letter, 1, n. 

Judging, person, in dat, 870. 

" Jussive," see Volitive subjunctive. 

Juxtaposition, in cpds., 814, 3, 216, a 



7, I, 12; changes of, 49, 8, 10; 
if. •rn It 7 aa 



OS in', 76, 77. i, 90. 



,397,1; w.aU., 



444,0'; w. infin.', 694.'' 
lutus,n.forceofadv.,24S; w.abl.,444,ii. 
Leading idea not in principal noun, 333. 
Leap year, calendar for, 669, 671. 
Uge. ty law. 414, a \ undir tht condition, 

486. J. 
Length, measuies of, 676. 
Lengthening in poetry, 684 ; see also 668. 



4,4; gei).pl.ol,Tl,4,J)- 



abet, decl., Ill; 
nbeil,pl.onl7, 1( 

Hint, conj., '361 ; w. dat, 3B2 ; w. subj^ 

681, 11 =aUh<mgh, 038, J, o; w. infin., 

S8S-, «. piEd. dat., ii., e. 
"Ul[C9ieu/idjs.of,w.dat.,Se8,IlI; «. 

gen., 880, f . 
UncBi, u loc. abl., 48S, b. 
" Lingnab," see CWntalt. 
Liqu&U, e, •-, Item in, 79-81. 
Htor*, w. and without ia, 4S6. 
litotes, eS9, I. 

Local point of view, dat. of, 870, a. 
LacaCi*e,^dm, ei, «; decl. I, e«, 5; decl. II, 

71, 6; decl. Ill, 93; ' ' 

13T, 7; doml, tannd, ei 

live of names of towns, eic., »«f i apposi- 

live to, in abL w. prep., 4fiS. 
Locative ablative, 8S4, 1. 
loco, w. gemndlTe, 612, lit. 
leciu, pi. of, 108, ij Iocs, lodi, in abl. w. 

or without prep., 480. 
IniSins, w. abl., or without effect on case, 

410, d', w. &U of noun of time, 417, ■>. 
lODEnm est, etc., mood, OSS, 3, b). 
Loosely attached descr. el. w. qui, etc., SS8. 



m, final, in slurring, 34, 646. 
nutls, use In compar., 131. 
mainopare, migli, muimC, compai 
micone, compar., IIE; macnl, -o, 
orprice,85^,,4«7,3,al 



miciun, 418, a. 

Meditadves, 312, 4. 

mMias, iht middh of, 844; w. abl. no 

436 and a. 
mri, gen, of ego, reg. objective, 2S4, a. 
mellor, decl., 116. 
memini, conj., 190 ; cas&cnnstts. w., ! 

and d; w. infin., 889; force of ten 

190, 1, 487; mementS, 408, c. 
munoi, 117,^,118, 1, 0,2); w.gen.,3fi4. 
-man, -mentun, sunxes, 906, \ 
Mental action, obj. of, ii 
-mat, particle, 184, d. 
Metaphor, 638, 13. 
Metdnymy, 682, 5. 
Metre, d^ned, 638. 
matnS, w. dat. or ace., 867 ; w. subj. cL w. 

iKornt,008,4; ». infin., 086. 
D«ns, decl., 186, a; vac. ml, ib. 
ml, dat. of ego, 184. 
Middle voice, p. 158, ftn.; w.ac" " 



of value 
:l.,a24,i. 



Main (or principal) s 

AUlor, w. nl-tfl, 441 ~, w. ^luu %ai 01 m, 

031, 1, c. 
nulBS, pronunc., SB, 3, a. 
male, quantity of e,9B,i,c); o>mpar„l3&. 
BilB, conj., 108; w. vol. cL, B(», 3, a); 

w. infin., SS6, 087; ndUim, ^UUra, w. 

subi., = airtsh. 010,1, i. 
BUlDl, compar., l23. 
SULbM, i^idi by. consti. w_ 438, 1, c. 
Manner, expr. by abl., 44S ; fay ad, ia, or 

pei w. ace, ib^ 3. o; by abl. absolute, 

421.8; by partic, 604, s- 
Masculine caesurs- 041. a. 
Material, gen. of, 849; may be expr. by ex 

(poetic dt) w. abL, 406, 4 ; prep, may be 



"May," "might," expr. l^ potential subj, 
016. SIT; by pouum w. infin., fige. 

Means, eipr, by abl,, 483; by abl. absolute, 
4S1, 7; persons as means, 488, a. 

" Measure of difference," sec U4. 



a,3. 

1,860,8 



intity of final 1 S8, r 



134, a 



luuuj in poetry, ib., 008, i. 
mllM, linal sylL, 80, 3, 40, 41 decl., 76. 
BdUtiu, in war, in ibi/iild, 449, a. 
BdlU, 131, i\ use, 131, 3, 4. 
minimi, compar., 129 ; in answers, 882, a. 
mininu. -i, of value. 800, i ; 427, 1, ")■ 
minor oltu, 441 ; mlnGtii, of value, 300. i. 
mlnua, compatiion, 180; w, abl,, or with 

out effect on case, 416, d; w. abl. of 

nouns of tim^ 417, a. 
mlior, conj,, 100; rare gen. w,, 302, 3. 
tnlKOt, constrs. w„ 481 and a, b. 
zniNiWi, mlMTlMS, w. gen., 308, z. 
mluiM, ace. and gen. w., 3G2, i, 390, a. 
Mixed conditions and conclusions, 082, i. 
Mixed stems, 74, C, 90, 01. 
"Modest (softened) sta.tements," 01" ~ ' 
modo, short -a, SO, 4 ; in cL of provis 
moneB, conj,, 100; w. neut. ace., bvi, 1 ; 

w. YOL cl., 002, 3, aU w, infin, 087. 
Money, Roman, 6^8-671. 
Monosyllables, quanti^ of, 30-38. 
Moods, 140; mood-sign ol subj., 170: 

mood defined, 460 ; table of forces. 463 ; 
neral sketch of historical relations, 



a,'o^9: 



Months, 
mora, p. 344, 



gend., S8, 1 and a. 

I, ti accordance, 414, a; of mannei, 
94S, I. 

More vivid future condition and conclusion, 
070, a. 

mB«*rt,w. VOL subj., 008, 3,t) ; w.subj.cl, 
of actuaUty, 031 , 3, a) ; w. infin., 080. 

Motion toward, see Place whither, 380- 

multl lunt qnl, subj. or indie, w., 021, t,i. 

Multiplicatives, 183- 

mnltum, miui, 126, 6, n., 387, III ; com- 
parison, ISO. 

I ,l,z<,i:,.,GOOglf 



mnltDS, compariKin, 123; ( 



:tng a part, nBve. neu, SWi , j ; use w. moods, see nf. 



c, 831, -. 



UUD, use, Sll, 6. 

•uun, intenagativ 

Names, Roman. 6'i B ; in aaopiion, is,, 4. 

nuuqne, 311, 6, a. 

Narrative claiise,5ubj.,w.cttni, 624; Indic^ 

w.at>l,elc.,S5Ti of situation, w, same, 058; 

w,dnm.dinec,etc.,S60; w. anteqnam oc 

phu>qium,fi61; nan'.pa[tic.,604,i,n. 
NasaUzed vowels, 4, 3; before ai, II, 18 ; 

before -m, 34, a, 
Nasal5,6,J,ia; changes, 48, 9; stems in. 



sfttn, abl. only, 106, 1 



:.,441. 



S31, 



._._... of vowel befi , __ 
prefix, 24. 3. 

end,, Inlerrog., 33; added to forms 
1, 188, I, d; shortened to n, 28, i 
use and position, 231, 1, i 
■ne... •11,234; -ne . . . -no, «., #; ^ 
wclamatory in fin., 596. 
surily, 302, 8. 
nol. lest, general statei 
fitting changed meaning, 

486_j w. subj., see espe- 



tails : w. impetT 486; w. subj., see espe 
cially prohibitions, 601, 3; el. of pur 
pose, 502,2; in TOL sulat. cU if ., } ; li 
cl. of fear, i^,, 4; in wishes, 511, i ; in 

menls of obligation 01 propriety, 512, <t. 
Bi nSn, in cl. of fear, 502, 4- 
Dt . . . qnidsm, rKl evtrt, «. all moods, 464, 

I, a; «inp1y adds emphasis, 298, 3, a. 
" Neatness,'' see dat. of relation, 362. 
nee, see neque. 
necenim. 311. 6. j. 
neceue eat, w. vol. sub), cl., 502, 3, c); w. 

infin,, 585. 
Mcaa, alternative in questions, 234, a. 
DUnm, stilt las, w. subj., 505. 
Negative particles, see a j and niSn ; two 

negatives, 298, a. 
nSm^ 106, 3 ; for bBUm, 876, 9. ' , d. 
aiqnam, compar., 132. 
--' wt, 484, r- -•--'-- -' 



forn 



, 307,3 



1., 309. 



DMclG, w. inlin., 586, 589; ocKiSaa, 53T 
/; nesciS quia, qni pactS, etc., 276, 4 
same not affecting mood, 637, e. 

neuter, pionunc., 10, 4; decl, 1 18, a ; use 
276, 9 ; meaning m pL, ib., a. 

Neuter ace. as adv.. 126, 6. n., p. 109, f tn. a 

Neuter adj. 19 pred. w. nouns of any gend. 



e, 578, 4- 






niCn, '( 



nihil (or ni], quantity, 86, 1, 46), indecl., 
106, i; as ace. of degree, 387, III; 
constr. of adjs, w., 346, a ; nihil reliqni 
faiaB,etc.,340,a; nihil atwit quin, 602, 
3,^) ; nihil Mt qaod, qolri, etc., 613, z. 
I, descr. gen., 366, a; nihil!, -6, of 
valueorprice, 368, a, 427. 2,*). 
ill, nui U. lorte. etc.. 677, 678; nisi w. 
abl. absolute, 421, 6, a ; meuiing ixafi 
or but, 578, i b. 
iter, w. aR, 438, •■ 

■" 3.".=)- 

t 508, 3. ") ; *. 

Nominative, Form. decl. Ill, p. 36, ftn., 
76, 77, 1, BO, 83, 86, n., 87, 92, n.; 
decl. IV, 96; decL V, 99. Syntax: as 
subject, 335; as attributive, appositive, 
01 pred,. 317-321; in exclamations, 
399, a; for voc., 401. 

nSn. general statement of uses, 404, i- 

nOs iBodD . . . wd nS . . . quldem, 299. 

nSii ntma and nSn nfillns, 276, 6 and a. 

nfln quia, etc., w. subj., 536, a, b. 

Nones, HSnae, 664; use in dating, BOS- 



464, nAnne, interrog. particle, 331, t 






s, 259. 



nosttf, objective, nostrum, gen. of the 

whole, 134, b. 264, a. 
Nouns, gender, 56-59; number, 60; cases, 

61-62; decl, 63-108; used only in 

sing,, 103; only in pL, 104; w. differ. 

enl meaning in sing, and pi., 106; 

defecL in case-forms, 100; variable in 

decl., 107; variable In gend., 108 ; deiiv. 

of, 203-207 ; classification of cpds., 814; 

verbal nouns. 146; noun defined, 221; 

kinds of, 340; as adjs., ib., a,^; appos., 

310,1; pred,, (».. II. 
B5Ti, etc.. force of tenses, 487- 
ns, length of vovrel before, 18. 
nnllacatiue*tcnT,qvirg,qnin,eti:-,cf- 613, 2. 
nailua, decl., 113, o; use, 376, 9 and *. 
nnm, interrog. particle, 231. 1, d); in 

indirect questions, 637, d, 2). 
Number, in nouns, 60; in verbs, 146; 

nouns used only in sing,, 103; only in 

pi., 104; with difference in meaning, 

106; in agreement, 318-338. 
Numerals, 130-133; uses, i*. and 847. 
mimqnia,decl., 141, <^, n.; use, 276, 1. 
nunc, compared n. inm, 308, 4, i- 
nuper, comparison, 129. 
nx, length of vowel before, 18- 

B si, in virtual wish. 683, ;. 
ob, form in cpds., 61, 11; w. ace, 380; 
cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 



" Obeying," w. dal, 863. 

obiclS, quantity of tirsl syll., 30, i. 

Object, coactete obj. for »h., w. dat,, 361 ; 
ind. in dat., 36S; direct in ace, 890, 
391; obj. els., see Sutotantive clausL-s. 

Objective genitive, 354. 

Obligation, expr. by iubj., 612. S13l by 
fut. pass, partic, 600, 3 ; by same used 
impersanally. lA, a ; moods and tenses in 
Tetbso[,B8a,3; in ind. disc., i*., a), n. 2. 

Obligation oi propriety, subj. of, 612, 513 

Oblique cases, 61, a. 

ablivitcor, constcs. w., 350. 

Obalructed consonants, 14, i. *, 37. 

tcior, comparison, 133. 

Mi. meaning of tense. 199, 1, 487. 

Omission of verb, 222, 1,631, 1, a; of sub- 
ject, 257, SSfi ; of antecedent, 284, 1. 

Onomatap<£ia, 68S, 20. 

Open syl^bles, 14, a; open voweb, 3. 

oidniSne, after compai., 416, r. 

Oportet, moods and tenses of, 582, 3 ; w. 
sub). cL, 613, j; «. intin., 585. 

Opposition, see Adversative. 

Optatiye, Ffrm, 176, n. 1 opt subj., uses, 
510, 611. 

optlmom eat, moods w., 602, 3, i), 686. 

opta, w.opt cl., 511, 2 ; w. infin., 686, 687. 

opua est, V. aU., 430, i ; of partic, t#., 2 -, 
w. supine in -6, 619, 2 ; w. vol. cl., 602, 
3,c); w.bilin.,685', opm as pred., 430, 



246; as subsL, 349, 250; used imper- 
sonally in abl. absolute, 421, 3. a ; peri. 
piss, modified by adv. or adj., 250, i,o.; 
pirl. pass. w. act. meaning, 2S0, a, 4) 1 
w. pres. force. 601; agreement, 320; 
carrying leading idea, 333, 808; tenseb, 
meanings of, 600, 601 ; of attempted 
action, 484; w. iflmdia,etc.,486; voice- 
meanings, 146; ol deponents and semi- 
deponents, 281; bcking perf. act. and 
pres. pass, parties., how supplied, 602; 



600, 3, ii common u 



h'Em!^ 



, 6^6; 
606,607. 

Particles, defined, 221, i/. 

"Particular conditions," see 678 and ftn. 

partior, conj., 160. 

Partitive apposition, 319, 1, a, 

" Partitive genitive," p. 183, ftn. 

Parts of speech, 63; defined, 221. 

panuD, comparison, 129. 

parvus, comparison, 122; parvlor -6, ol 

value or price, 368, i, 427, 2, a). 
Passive, see Voice. 

Past aoriit, indie, 468, 4, a ; subj., 470, 2. 
Pasl-future expressions, periphr. Indlc, and 

antic, subj., 608 and ftn. ; dep. past-fuE. 

els. necessarily in antic, subj.. A, ; past- 

fut. condition and conclusion, in sub).. 



meaning, 468, 5 ; of rapid su 



SrftiS obllqua, see indirect discourse, 538. 


events, tt2i epistolary, 483 ; instead of 
subj. contrary to fact, 681, t ; Subjunc- 


6rStiS rScta, see direct discourse, 533. 


Ordinals, 180, 181 ; w. quisqne, 278, 1, c). 


tive: firm, 178, t; meaning, 470, . ; 


Origin, abl. of, 418 ; w. ab or ex, ii., a, *. 


in wishes, 510, a; in conditions and 


6te, w. two aces., 8B8; w. subj.cL 580, 2. 


conclusions, 581. 




Patronymics, Greek, 207, 3. 


Oiynsiron, 632, 3. 


Penalty, gen. of, 343 ; abl. ol, 428, 




penes, *. ace.. 380. 


paene, position of, 824, 13, a. 


Pentameter, dactylic, 642. 


paenitet, cases v.., 362, r ; mood w., 586. 


Penult, 31, 2. 


palam, as adv., or v.. abL, 407, 1, fl. 


per, form of. In epds., 61, r2; as prefix. 


Palatals, 7, 3. 


218,a; w.acc.,380; of persons as means. 


p»r, quantity In, 25, 1 ; cases ■»., 339. ^. 


ii;d; of duration of time, 387, H, a; 


Parallel cam ... hun, 664. 


of route, 426, *; of cause, 444, c; ol 


Parallel order. 828. 


manner. 446, 3, a. 


Parataxis defined, 22T; paratactic uses, 
imper., 497, 2 ; subj., 5(M, r, 611, i, i, 
630, r, 632, r ; indie. 646, i. 


-per, eneUtic particle, 127, 0. 
Peremptory command, expr.by imper., 496. 
Perfect, Indicative: Farm, perf. system 


paritUB, constrs. »., 384, 2, a, *, 686,/ 


of. 147, B; ends.. 161, o; short forma 


" Pardoning," w. dat, 362. 


of, 163; types of, 173; pass.. 164, 8; 



Parentage 01 



r., 413. 



l.,687; partic- ,,_„,,., 
[; parte.in loc.abl.,436;par. 
tent, ace of respect, 388. 
Part, idea of, denoted by adjs., 344. 
Participies, FBrm, pres. act., 183; decl. 
117, 118; fut. act., 182; perf. pass. 
179; fut. pass.. 184. 5>.«/«; nature 
699 ; used as adjs., 248 ; w. adv. force 



verb w., 478, 479, 481; perf. of experi- 
ence ("gnomic"), 488; of act or state 
no longer existing, 488; energetic perf., 
490; picturesque, 491, i; of rapid suc- 
cession of events, 402; nOvi, memini. 

MI, coepi, etc., 199,487; Subjup" 

firm, 176, ■ 
indjc. form; 



383 



/d™>,178,i-3; w,»«« omitted, 164, 7; 
imaning of lenses, 478; in ind. disc., 
G34, sis, B81; Participlb: form, 
17a, ISO; maning of lenses, 473, 600, 
601 ; petf. •. verbs ol wishing, eOS, 3. 

Perfect definite, see Perfect Indicative. 

Period, definition of, 630. 

Periphrastic conjugation, IBB; pecuUari- 
ties in, 163-161 ; periphr, fut. tenses, of 
indie, 468. 7; of subj., 4T0, 4; "hen 
used in general, ih., a ; periphr. fuL, in 
ind.questions,837,rf,i)l in conclusions, 
indlc, subj., or infin., 080, c, BSl, a, b. 

Permanenl truths, tenses of, in combina- 
tion w. other tenses, 488. 

permlttS, w. subj., 531, 1 ; w. Infin., BS7. 

Perpleiity, question of, in subj., 503; in 
pres. indie, 871 ; in fut. indie, 678- 

Person, 147; order of mention of the three 
persons, 684, 15; person judeing, dat.of, 
370; persons as agents, lo£ 1; as 
means through wh., w. per, 380, d\ as 
meansbywh.,w.abU423,a. 

Personal construction in passive voice, 
jrohibeor, pator, etc., 590, 1. 

Personal endings of verbs, 161, 158, 

Personal pronouns, decl., IM; use,B«; 
of third peis., how replaced, 8B0; when 
—'-;n omitted, 857; pi. of dignity. 



8BB; : 



i.,860,<i 



Personification, 638, 18- 

perautdea, w, dat., 368; w. oat. ana ace, 
364,4; w. subj,. 502, 3. a)- 

pertaeiom est, constr. w., see taedet, 358, i , 

p«to, cases w., 393, c ; w, subj., 530, 1. 

Phonetic changes, 41-61. 

Pliiase, deiined, 884. a. b. 

Picturesque tenses, 481. 

plget,«,acc.andgen.,36B,r; w.inGn.,585- 

Place, adjs. denoting, 210, 3. 

Place where, whither, or whence, reg: eipr. 
by preps., 433, 386, 40B, 1 and a, 1 and 
a ; poets may omit, 433, a, 3SS, c, 410, 
s; repeated relations all expr. (ad Ctarf- 
«agonsiiiadcutra,etc.),54ftc; constr.of 
nainesof towns, domuB, rfiB,etc.,44B-t53. 

"Placing," w, in and abl., 433, c. 

Phn, how expr., 603, a. 

f lants, gend. of names of, 58, z. 

" Pleasing," w. dat, 308- 

Plenty and want, gen. of, 347; abL of, 4X5- 

Pl^nasm, 631, 4- 

Pluperfeet, see Past perfect. 

Plural, wanting, 103; pi. only, 104; of 
dif. meaning from sing., 106. 

pliia, comparison, 122 ; plfii, w, abl. or 
without effect on case, 416, 1/; plBrls and 
plDriml, gen- of value or price, 366, i. 

Point of reference for tenses, 467, i, a. 

Point 0* view, eipr. by ati or ei, 406, *. 



poi-, preSx, !fl, 13; 818, t, b. 

" Position, length t>y," see 89, 3. 

" '' edegree, 119; wanting, 123. 
■=" -*-■ of,374andii. 

rossessive compounds, 816, 4- 

Possessive genitive, 33S ; in pred., 346. 

Possessive pronouns, Ftrm, 130; use, 954 ; 
of 3d pers., how replaced, 866; when 
expr.,whenoinittBd,26B; in pi. of dignity, 
BBS; as reflexive, 360, a; poss. pron. 
preferred to gen. of personal, 33B, a- 

Possibility, expr. by potential subj., 616, 
517; by pownm w, infin., 536; moods 
and tenses in verbs of, 688, 3, s); In 

pOMnm, conj., 191 ; moods and tenses of, 
in conclusions, 688, 3, a) ; in ind. disc.. 
ii-t n- i\ pounm w. Infin., SB6; poase 
w. pres. inlin.^fut. infin., 472, d. 

post, w, ace, 380 ; cpds- of, w. dat., 376 ; 
as adv., 303, £; see also uta 

poaUdquun, w. indie, 657, 858. 

potterior, defect, comparison, 183. 

postquun, w. Indic. det. cl.,550; replaced 
by a noun *. qucm.or the abl- of qui, 
ib.,c.; w. nan. el., 667, 668. 

postiSmni, the last to, 343. 

paitrldll, w. gen. or ace, 380, c. 

postuIS, cases w., 393.^1); w. subj., 80S, 

Potential subjunctive, 616, 617. 

poteitlB, ». infin., 8M, 2, d). 

potior, w. abl,, 489; w.ace,M., J; w.gen, 

ib^ f ; in gerundive consti., 813, n. 
potior, defect, adj., comparison, 183, 
potlsslmum, 308, fi; position, 684, 13, a. 
potlD*, comparison, 139 ; meaning, 3(nl,6; 

position, 084. 13, a; polins qnun, w. 

subj-, 607, 4, -O- 
pras, sometimes shortened, p. 9, ftn-; w. 

abl., 407, 1 ; cpds. of, w. dat., 376. 
prucepg, decL. Il7, b ; w- adv. force, 846. 
praesertlm, w. qui or cun, 583, b, 586, a. 
praeatGlar, w. dat or ace, 364. ;. 
l>^aesn^^ conj., 190, 101; w. dat, 876. 
praeUr, w. ace, 380; w- infin., 898, 3: 

cpd- of, w. ace, 386, a. 
praeterrohor, n. ace, 386, a. 
Prayer, expr, hy imper., 49a 
Predictte, defined, 889,830, 317,3; pred. 

verb, 317, 3, a; omlsabn of, 888, a; 

pred. ace, 393. a; pass. gen. in, 840; 






; pass. gen. m 
., 316-S38, aneel 

w. subject of main verb, 590, a, HKB, 
pred. attracted by dal., 326, 3, 6Sfi, c. 

Prefixes, adv., spelUng, 61 ; lists, 818. 

Prepositions, Ptrm, 185; assimilation in 
cpda.,Bl. ij-B/Hi.- definition, 881. 308: 
origin and early use, I'j,, a; cpds. lA, 
takmg dat, 876; taking ace, 891, 1; 



aces., 388; prepa. w. ace., 8B0-3BS; 
preps. V. separative abl., 405-412 ; w. 
socjaliveabl,, 418-480; w. locative abl., 
433-436; w. names of towns, small 
islands, etc., 463; summary of uses of 
cases w. preps., 4S6-4fiB. 
Present- present system, 14T, A; Form 
of present stem, 166-170; meanings 



2T6l collective, B77; distrib., 878; pro- 
nom. adjs., 279; rcl. prons. and adjs., 
281-284; agreement, 381-385; refer 



166,170; piogressiv., _ 
a ; historical pres., 491, i ; special uses, 
671; Subjunctive: fi>rm, 178; pres. 
and fut. forces, 469, 470, i ; w. progres- 
it force, ih, ; w. aor. force, ib,, 2 ; refer, 
ring to fut. in conditions a * 
680; Ihfin[TIVE: /r>rt 
164, 31 DManin^j^ 478^ ; 



ring to fut. in conditions and co 

ling, 4., . _ . . . 

I, 183; decl., 117, 118; 



meaning, 473. 
" Preventing," w. subj. cl., 602, 1, *). 
Price or value, gen. of, 366; abl. of. 427. 
pridii, w. gen. or aec., 380, (. 
Prinary derivatives, 803; nouns, 806; 



istinguished f ron 
primna, llu first to, 243. 
lttliicei«,dec!., 76,77, !,♦; 118,1,0,3; 

li, first to, 2^. 
Principal and auxiliary lenses, 477, f. 
Principal parts of verbs, ISO. 
Principal sentence or clause, 284, i. 
prior, comparison, 183 ; titfim to, 843. 
print, comparison, 129. 
piiusquun, see anteqnun. 
pi4,fil, 13; quantity in cpds., 24, 2; w.abl., 

407, T. 
PCOCTI, as prep. w. abl., 408, c. 
Progressive action, tenses of. 466 and ftn. 
^oMbea, w.abl., 408,j; i.. vol. el., 602,1, 

J); w.inflti.,6S7;problt>eorw.infin.,e8B. 
Prohibition, howexpr., 496,-/, 601, 3; in 

ind. disc, always subj., 638. 
Prol6psi!, 631, II. 

Prononu^Sad^liJ^TllB ; 'u%, 270. 

Pronominal adverbs, 138, 3, 4, 6 7, 187. 

Pronouns, declension; pers., 184; reflex., 
136; poss., 136; deC.-descr., 137, 138; 
Intens., 138; rel., 140; inlerrog., 141; 
indef. and distrib., 148; pronom. adj., 
143; correl.. 144. ^^nf ox .- prons. de- 
fined,221;classification,863; per£.,2G4- 
269; reflex., 260-264 ; recipr., 266 ; in- 
tens., 267-868; identifying, 270 ; det.. 
deicr., 271-2T4; Interrog., 276; indef.. 



Dnunciabon, general explanaUons, 8-8; 
if Latin, 9;1 1^18-34; suggestions and 

19; w.acc.,380;| 
; prope i, 406, 2. 



t^u.j<j..>, 36-40. 
propo, comparison, 139; w.acc.,380; posi. 

tionof,924, 13, a; p 

Proper nouns, 840, i. 

proplor, comparison, 123; w. dat., 362, 

III; w. ace., 380, J. 
prepiua, w. ace., S80, b. 
Proposal, expr. by Imper., 496; by vol. 



proprlui, w, gen. or dat., 889, c. 
propt«r, w. ace, 380. 
Prosody, see Quantity and Versification, 
prosper, decl,, 111, a. 
prSspiciO, w. dat. or ace., 867. 
piSBum, conj., 190, 181; w. dat., 8B9. 
Protasis, see Conditions, 673-388. 
prSvidea, w. dat. or ace, 367; w. subj., 608, 

3,«). 
Proviso, cL of, w. modo, dutn, etc., 529. 
pioilmC, w. ace, 380, b. 
proiimus, w. dat., 368, IIJ ; w. ace, 380, h. 
pudet, w.acc.andgen.,362,i,390,a; w. 

infin., 686. 
Purpose, expr. by dat., 360; hyacc.w.ad 

orUi,384,3; bysubj. el.,602,2; byacc. 

of gerund or gerundive w. id, 618, III ; 

by gerund or gerundive wxausl or 04tll, 

618, 1; by supine in -nm,818; by parties., 

606, 3, 606, 607 ; by poetic infin., 698, 1. 

qua rfa for quod or Id qaod, 326, a, n. i. 

qnMrd, cases w., 393. c. 

qaaesS, defective, 200, 4. 

qoilia, pronom. adj., 143; intertog., 276, ;; 
rel., 144; w. det. cl., 660 and Ftn. 

qnUlNnmqnc, 882, 883. 

quamtL determining the degree, 650 and 
ftn. ; quazn dlli cl. deteimining the time 
how long, ib. ; qnam, quam posaiia, w. 
superls., 241, 4. 

qnun, than, w. alius or iliter, 307, 2, i ; 
after compars., 416, 417 ; quam qui or 
nt after compors., 521. 2.f; qnom after 
infin. and followed l^ ace, 636, 1, c. 

qiuunolirem, see qoiri. 

quamquam, advers. cl. w., 666; "correct- 
ive," 310, 7; "■ subj. 641. 

qnunviB, w. subj., 632, 2; w. later indie, 
641. 

quandS. in cl. of cause or reason, 666; 
same in ind. disc, 635, 2 and a. 

quonti or -6, of value or price, 366, i, 487, 



:,,CoOglc 



Quantity ol vowels, Ifl, IT; in syU. not 
final, 18-24; In fiaal sylL, JUhaS; in 
Greek words, 81, 5, p. !o, ftn. i ; in ends, 
M ; quantity of sylls,, S9, 30 ; marks of 
quantity,18; evidencesof, Iftn.i; list 
of "liidden quantities," 678. 

in«Dtiil,proiioni.Bdj., 14S; inlerrog., 275, 
5; rel., 144; uses, 88B, I; w, det. cl., fiSD 






id ftn. 2. 



lTipJ>,u>Atfr0^rv,w.subj. of obligation 
propriety, 013; w. snbj. of natural 
...e^ood,61B. 

qnul, V. naidMm, ST6, (, a ; v, abl. abso- 
lute, 481, 6, a ; w. sufij., BM, 3. 

-qui, encL particle, S8, n., 33, 1. S07, i 
and i ; -qn« . . . -que, 309, a. 

qnefi, conj., IM, c. 

Questions, clauification by form, 831 ; al- 
ternative, 334 ; rhetorical, 886; absurd, 
836; for subj, questions see synopsis, 

S4S,'aJi'dfl71,''8?8.^ """ *" '*^'''""' 
qni, indef., decL, 142 and 1, n. 
qui,inCerTog.adv.,140, J; in imprecations, 

Bll, I, a; w. subj. of natural likelihood, 

SIB, I. 
qui, interrog. pron., see quia, 
qui, reL pron., decl., 140; stem, 141, r 

meaning, 288; qnUli,, in subj., s 

synopsis, 499; in indie., S43; in ca 

£tional els., UTT- 
qDl£.clauses : i " 



qnlsplun, 142, 4; use, 276, 3. 

qiii>qoani,14a, 5; use, 876, 7. 

qnlsqne, 148, 6 ; use, 878, i ; in partitive 
apposition, 319, 1, a; w.pl. verb, 331, i; 
in agreement, ot w. gen, of the whole, 
346, i. 

quiiqoiB, dtel., 140, d; use, 882, II. 

qsivii, 14S, 8; use, 276, 8. 

quB, in cL of purpose, 602, 2 and #, 

quoU, see dnm. 

qnod, reL, = Id quod, 3afi, a, n. i; qnod 
•cum, etc., SSI, r,/, 

qodd^lauses, indie, of time included in the 
reckoning, BBO and ftn.; of equivalent 
action, 6ll; subst. cL, 862, r and ftn. t ; 
quid quod . . , ? ib., a \ quod<:!. of respect 
(as to tktfaa Ihi^, 662, a ; of cause or 
reason, 056 ; subj., of cause or reason in 

ii., i ; of obUgatian ot propriety, 613, 1. 



qoot, correl., 144; meaning, 282, 1, 
quot and quotut, interrog,, 27B, 3. 
qnotcomque, meaning, 282, II. 
Quoted expressions, gender o(, 68, 3. 



668; I 



subj., BS 



, ii., i. 
^vrith -whsm. vilk vhich.^ia, a. 

qnleum, with whom, witk which, 140, i. 

qulcainqiie, decl., 140, d\ meaning, 282, 
II; as indef., 276, 10, 883. 

qold, to what exitnl? 387, III; •" T-ia/ 
rei/id? 388; why? j3,,n.;qnld, qnldnl, 
why ? why bo/ ? in questions of obliga- 
tion or propriety, 613, r; of natural 
likellhooa, 518. i. 

qillaqooa,ie4fl/(of thefact)**a<? 568, i,a. 

quidam, 142, 3; use, 876, i; w. quasi, 
ib., a; w. ex, 346, t; qaUun annt qui, 
mood after, 581, i, i. 

qaid«m,302,i; w.tfl, 367, a; w.U,274,3. 

qnilibet, 142, 9; use, 876, 3. 

qnln, «, indie, 646, a; w. imper. 496, i; 
w. subj. in vol. subst. cL, 6M, 3,*); in 
cL of obligation or propriety, S^, > ; in 
cl.of ideal certainty, 519,1,4,1^); in cL 
of actuality, 821, 1,5,3,*). 

qnlppc, w. qi^K;l., 523, * ; w.cani-cl,,686,<i. 

quls, indef., decl., 142, r ; use, 278, r. 

qui*, interrog. pron., and qnl, interrog. 
adj., decL, 141; distinction not always 
observed, ii., a, 275, 4, a; stem, 141, i, 
a.; cpds., 141,*, 148; meaning, 3T6, 1,4. 

qnls, for qnitms, 140. c. 

qnisnun, quliutm, 141, i. 



le-, i«d-, prtiiK, 24, 1 
Reason, see Cause. 

phrases, 266. 



,15,818,.,*. 

B6 ; eqnivalent 



a, 50. 



Reduplication, in present, 18 
173, O; in cpds, ;*,, o. 

Reference, dat of, 3B6-369; gen. of, see 
Application, 394. 

rffart, cases »., 346. 

Reflexive, passive used as, 288, 3. 

Reflexive pronouns, 138, 860, a, t; use of 
at and gnu*, 282, 864; ips« as reflex., 
863, 284, 4 ; inter si, etc., as reflex., 966. 

reieiB, quanti^ of first syll,, 30. r. 

Rejectal reason, subj. cl. of, 836, 1. *. 

Relation, words of, w. dat., S68-3B4. 

Rebtive adverb, see Adverb. 

Relative clause, is either declarative or 
conditional, 888. 3, i;=noun, partic, 
appos., etc., 884, 3; position, 624, 10, 
284, 5 ; w. Infin., In ind. disc, 835, 1, *; 
moods in, see qal<ls. 

Relative pronoun, decl., 140; defined, 
281; meanings,28»,a83; peculiarities 
in use, 284; agreement of, 328-886. 

ReUtive tenses, of indie, 487, 1, 477, *; 
ot subj., 470, 3, 477, *. 
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